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“From OLIVE-GROVES AND Vine- CLAD Fieups.” 


**Los ANGELES !’’ I scentthe fragrance of the | 
orange in the air as I hear the words, and on the | 
instant my soul is borne to where the tinkling of 
the mission-bells, perched high on dusk-white, 
crumbling walls, floats faintly over olive-grove and 
vine-clad field. 

The place has wonderful ‘‘ drawing’’ qualities ; 
who goes there once will go again, though until 

Vor. XVI.—1 


of late years the getting there could hardly be 


classed among the pleasures of life. It was a 
weary ride from San Francisco to Los Angeles by 
stage; and the journey by water was still more 
tiresome, to me at least, and had to be finished 
by twenty-five miles of land-travel from the land- 
ing at San Pedro to the city. It is different now; 
the steam-cars whisk us over the whole distance, 
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tor’s shrill cry an- 
nounces their arrival 
in Los Angeles, those 
who have formerly 
made the trip by 
stage or steamer can 
hardly realize that 
this is all., 

Lo; Angeles is one 
of the few places in 
California for which 
I claim a classic past, 
on the score of its re- 
presenting all there 
is ancient or antique 
in this new land of 
ours, being one of 
the three original free 
towns or pueblos 
established under 
Spanish reign. San 
José and Branciforte 
share the honors with 
it; but Los Angeles 
was established first 
of the thre. After 
all this flourish, how- 
ever, I must acknowl- 
edge that this boasted 
antiquity does not 
date back farther 
than 1770, for we 
cannot learn of a 
civilization anterior 
to that introduced by 
the Franciscan friars 
of mission. building 
fame. 

The elements com- 
posing this first set- 
tlement—how new 
and ‘* American’’ the 

word sounds: in this 
3 Son ni wll ys od qoanection Eeaere 
aT - not all classic, by 
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——_ Ss a pas ny means. The re- 


tired soldiers of the 

= military presidios es- 

“ ANGELS” AND THE “ CLUSTERS.” tablished for the pro- 

tection of the mis- 

by land about four hundred and eighty miles, in | sions, who generally married among the Indian 
scant twenty hours’ time; and when the conduc- , mission converts, the few adventurers and strag- 
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on an happened tine, - later, the Seunich | street ode a curve “a comes to an vail it winds 
families that were brought from Mexico by Cap- its way on, in reality, to the old oad quarter, 
tain Juan Bautesta Anza in 1776, a 
formed the zuclet of these towns, a BS. ‘ i Sa 
which in two cases have expanded i 1 Taney . 

into thrifty cities, in one instance re 

dropped almost entirely out of ex- A 

istence; for Branciforte is only re- 
membere¢ by the few scattered ruins 
to be seen in the neighborhood of 
Santa Cruz. Our bright particular 
city was named in honor of the 
Queen of the Angels—Puedlo de la 
Reina de los Angeles was the style and 
title; the present generation is satis- 
fied to call it simply the City of 
Angels, and I think the most of 
them have made good use of their 
wings. 

In my humble opinion the pen 
can better describe Los Angeles than 
brush or pencil. At least, I have 
never yet seen a representation, on 
canvas or from the photographer’s 
camera, that did jystice to this fairest 
city of the South. They give you 
the square, hard lines of the square, 
flat roofs of the houses and store- 
buildings in the dusty, close-built 
portion of the town, without one 
softening feature, and completely 
hiding the lovely flower-wreathed 
villas that grace the spot. The effect 
of the wide plain on the east, bloom- 
ing in verdure; the grand, dark 
mountain to the northwest, and the 
chain of low hills, forever veiled in 
the soft, dreamy haze peculiar to all 
these mountains of the South, is 
altogether lost in the pictures, and 
the prominence which the board- 
fences and dust-flooded streets as- 
sume is anything byt pleasing to 
the eye. 

By taking a look at the main 
thoroughfare of the city, however, 
we will find that even in its busi- 
ness portion the place is quite hand- = 
some. The streets do not all run at right angles, | called ‘‘Sonora’’ by the people living there. The 
nor are they all straight, except, perhaps, in the Plaza, which adjoins the Pico House, and lies 
more recent American addition. Where Main right opposite the little old Catholic church, 
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marks, together with it, the boundary-line be- ment of the looks of the street. I like an adobe 
tween the Spanish and the American-built portion | house,—yes, in its place, which is not on the prin- 
cipal business street of a city in Americanized 
California. There is a slumbrous, peaceful, stand- 
still air about it that is delightfully refreshing 
to behold when the casa stands on an open 
4 plain, or under the shade of the fig or the olive 
tree; but in the midst of a bustling American 
as town it is just as much out of. its natural sphere 
as a Spanish don from one of the large cattle- 
\ ranches would be among the bulls and the bears 
3 of the San Francisco mining-stock boards. 
Vehicles of all descriptions fill the street, and 
in some places form an almost unbroken line in 
front of the stores where they are ‘‘ hitched,” 
while their owners are attending to their business 
or pursuing their pleasure. The country imme- 
diately about Los Angeles is quite thickly settled, 
and these vehicles comprise every style of turnout, 
Tue Fruir oF THE VINE. from the costly, airy American barouche, drawn 
by blooded, high-priced stock, down to the lum- 
of the town. Not that the Spanish people live | bering Mexican carefa, with its vicious, rough- 


exclusively in that quarter; it is the original | coated mustang. By the side of the slow-rolling 
Spanish settlement, though many of the better 


class of Spaniards and Mexicans have built up fine 
residences in the new American city, leaving the 
old quarters mostly to the lower classes. Little, 
squat adobe casas crowd up the narrow streets in 
‘*Sonora,’’ looking old without looking vener- 
able, half in ruins, but without a shadow of ro- 
mance about them. That has all fled out toward 
the Mission, as we shall see later. 

One of the public schools is situated here, 
somewhere among the narrow streets and shabby 
houses ; but it looks almost as much out of place 
as one of the cheap American bar-rooms estab- 
lished under the tile roof of some dilapidated 
casa, which still bears lingering traces of its 
former grandeur. Once out of these ugly streets, 
and pleasant green fields smile at us; even a 
feathery palm or two tries to coax us into a hasty 
visit; but we are not ready to go to the country 
yet. We have all the modern part of the city to 
survey, and will begin at the head of iain street, 
where the Pico House stands. - 

Even along the line of this broad, handsome 
street, where there are stately, elegant structures 
of brick and stone.—mercantile houses, bank- 
buildings, and balconied hotels,—the walls of a | 
low, solid adobe now and then breaks up the rows | street-car we see a couple of Spaniards, with 
of taller buildings, and not always to the improve- | broad-brimmed hats, saucer-sized spurs, and much- 
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bebuttoned ca/zones, mounted high on snorting, | for the next they are out of sight, like a flash, 
foam-covered steeds,—see them but one moment, | around the corner, on their way to the next street, 
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where there are no cars, and where dom is much pom one in all the gorgeousness that wealth 
left of the Los Angeles of twenty years ago. can command and good taste will allow of, : 
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A SPECIMEN Los ANGELAN. 


Among the pedestrians we notice the same jostled by dark-faced, dark-eyed women with 
diversity of kind and quality. Dainty, lily-faced black redozo drawn close about the head and 
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shoulders. Altogether, the aristocratic element directly out to the race-course. Not that we 
predominates in and about Los Angeles; it has want to see the races (there are none to-day), 
always been so, I be- 
lieve, even in the days 
when Fremont here 
lived his short life of 
gubernatorial glory 
(1847). 

The better class of 
Spanish one meets here 
in society are most 
charming people ; culti- 
vated, gentle of de- 
meanor ; the women fair 
as the day, the men 
hardly less handsome. 

If we continue our 
walk now along Main 
street, and leave the 
business portion of it 
behind us, we will soon 
reach the new Catholic 
cathedral, a really fine 
structure, and looking 
vast and grand in con- 
trast with the little old 
Spanish church by the 
Plaza. The handsome 
new Methodist church 
stands on the strect 
just above this,_ and 
the other denomina- 
tions have also tasteful 
places of worship, A 
piece farther down from 
the cathedral we come 
upon the elegant villa- 
residence of ex-Gov- 
ernor Downy; and from 
here out we see houses 
and grounds that would 
add to the beauty of 
any city of the older 
States, and which fill 
one with wonder at the 
strides this place has 
made in the last de- 
cade. 

‘ The day is so fine 
that we cannot possibly return to the hotel yet, but all along the road we can see the prettiest 
so we will hail the street-car, which takes us . cottages, half hidden im clumps of trees, and 
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almost buried in flowers and vines. The trees 
are not very tall generally, except where a sway- 
ing eucalyptus or slender poplar rises high above 
groves of orarge-trees, and limes and lemons 
growing almost as high as oranges. Oleanders 
and pomegranates, figs and peaches, apples and 





start these hedges and carry the young trees 
through the long, dry seasons. This is furnished 
by zanjas, ditches about two feet wide ‘and deep, 
which draw on the Los Angeles River for their 
supply. 

These zanjas are quite picturesque, and when 
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pears grow and thrive alike; ard though there | 


are no such large orchards right here as we shall 
find out at the Mission directly, we see enough to 
convince us that almost anything counted useful | 


or beautiful in the civilized world can be grown in | 


this spot. Another charming feature are the hedges 
and green fences. Willow saplings have been set 
out into the ground and interlaced, and will soon 
form miles of shady avenues. 
quired water, and an abundant supply of it, to 


Of course it re- | 


they are well kept lend an additional charm to 
| the place, though in former years there was much 
irregularity in their management, and much dis- 

turbance over unequal division of the precious 
| fluid. The first time I visited Los Angeles I re- 
| member being startled at the breakfast-table by 
| the youngest daughter of the house rushing in and 
| electrifying her father with the intelligence that 
‘all their water had been stolen in the night, and 
not a drop left on the whole place!’’ I sat in 
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open-mouthed wonder till’ the information was | ing the zamjas to irrigate the land for twelve or 
volunteered that a certain sum was paid for flood- | twenty-four hours, as the bargain chanced to be, 
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and it sometimes happened, as in this instance, 
that after the family had retired to rest, some un- 
scrupulous neighbor, aware of the agreement, would 
go, with spade and hoe, and turn the stream on to 
his own premises for the night. The arrangements 


THE Witp Cactus. 


are different now, I believe, for the water seems to 
flow constantly in the samas. 

But the handsome places are not all massed at | 
this end of the city; there is the Sisters’ convent, 
for instance,—on the other side of town, one or | 
two blocks below Main street,—that is worth a 
visit alone. How these fragile, meek-eyed women 
work and manage and plan! A noble edifice, 
their school, with ample gardens, shady walks, 
and sunny flower-parterres; trees to please the eye, | 


THE ANGELS. 


and supply the table of their charges with choice 
fruits, and in the distance a grand old _ palm-tree, 
waving an eternal benediction over house and 
grounds. 

Nearer to the Los Angeles River are orange 
orchards again, and 
vineyards with fig-trees 
and a few pomegran- 
ates sprinkled in be- 
tween. Cotton-woods, 
too, grow in clumps 
about this section, 
which, though quite 
lively, has not the Ame- 
rican air that breathics 
through the principal 
streets. On the con- 
trary, a ‘ery strong 
breath of the ‘‘ Father- 
land’? greeted me here 
one day. Around sight- 
seeing, of course every 
gate and doorway of 
this hospitable city was 
open to me, so that I 
strayed, one pleasant 
afternoon, into a garden 
where I saw a man pru- 
ning or grafting orange- 
trees. There was a de- 
cidedly southern, not 
to say tropical, appear- 
ance about the place,— 
pomegranates, figs, pas- 
sion-flowers, and the 
smell of the orange- 
blossom everywhere. 
The man was a German, 
and I soon learned that 
this was a kind of plea- 
sure-resort—which I 

fully realized when I beheld seated in the romantic 
shade of jasmine-flower and overhanging orange- 
boughs two stout, hearty Dutch women, with a 
troop of white-headed children, eating schmier- hase 
with pumpernickel, and drinking honest German 
lager beer ! 

The romance of that retreat was destroyed for- 
ever. I returned to the hotel as quickly as possi- 
ble, and sat for an hour gazing down into the 
court-yard, where a fountain in the centre rained 
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its silver spray on cala-lilies and water-plants, vines adorning the galleries of the upper stories. 
and threw sparkling kiss-hands to the flowers and | It was fully an hour before 1 could dream myself 
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back into the soft, sunny South, and I have never | 


again visited the place where ‘‘the groves are of 
olive, of myrtle, and rose,’’ and schmier-kdése and 
beer are served in its shadow. 

They claim fifteen thousand inhabitants at Los 


SATHBRING Honey. 


Angeles. 


Louis to set up for its rival. Everybody knows 
that it is the largest city of the South, and I really 
think there are over twelve thousand people in it. 
There is not a more busy, rapidly-growing place 
to be found in the State; it has handsome public 


In this respect I think Los Angeles 1s | 
a little like Chicago, though I know of no St. | 


school-buildings, has just finished the large pa- 
vilion for the use of the southern district fairs, 
has always boasted good hotels,—among which, 
beside the Pico House, are the United States, the 
St. Charles, the Lafayette,—and it certainly has 
every advantage and great 
inducements to offer to set- 
tlers. The climate is de- 
lightful, society good; and 
for those who would seek 
health and happiness in a 
rural home, what can be 
more charming than to watch 
the trees and flowers you set 
out with your own hands 
shoot up with almost light- 
ning rapidity, and without 
entailing any of the digging 
and delving that makes farm- 
life a reund of drudgery 
‘ in the older States? The 
fe egee Southern Pacific Railroad’ 
Sone brings the place in close 
connection with San Fran- 
cisco on the one hand, and 
Arizona, with its vast mining 
and agricultural promises and 
possibilities, on the other. 

A branch of this road ex- 
tends to Wilmington and the 
harbor, and the one depot 
serves the two divisions. The 
Santa Monica, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the Indepen- 
dence and Los Angeles Rail- 
road, has its own depot, 
as pretentious and stylish as 
that seaside resort itself has 
grown to be. I have never 
yet seen Santa Monica, but 
I can read from the papers 
that it is a place of wonderful 
growth and most romantic 
location. 

If any of my readers should contemplate a visit 
to Los Angeles in the near future, let them climb 
the steep hill rising almost opposite the Plaza, and 
not many blocks away from the liveliest part of 
the city. It has been improved so as to afford 
pleasant drives and walks, and when I was last 
there they had promised to have flower-beds, 
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rustic seats, and shade trees set out. But whether | vation, till I had invested a large share of avail- 
the rustic seats and the shade-trees ever took root | able funds in procuring horse and carriage., 
or not, go there, by all means; the view you Then I drove straightway out to the Mission of 
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enjoy will make you forget fatigue and tired feet, , San Gabriel, where the dingy-white church-walls 
and many other ills of life. It made me forget beckoned to me from afar, as to one whose loving 
that I was anything but a Croesus, and my soul | admiration was confidently looked for. Amd I 
could find no rest, after descending from this ele- | threw myself down by the showy altar, and clasped 
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my hands on its railing with all the fervor the most | 


devout Catholic could exact; for the old bells 
rang out their faint, sweet chimes just then, and 
through the wide-open door my glance rested on 
graceful, waving palms, and on fig and olive trees 
shading a venerable, half-rimmed casa, and be- 
yond vineyard and wheatfield I saw the slumbering 
mountains, over which hung light, sun-kissed fog- 
clouds from the distant sea. Sursum corda; Laus 
tibi Deo! Faithful Catholic or sturdy Protestant, 
it matters not, we all pray to the same God, we 
all bear the same cross, even though many of us 
refuse to press it to our rebellious lips; and we 
can all afford to pay some little tribute to the 
memory of the zealous men who sleep in the 
church-yard here, who were the pioneers to the 
country, who taught us that it would yield wine 
and corn in abundance, and who unselfishly planted 
palm-trees which they -knew would never bear 
fruit for them or their children. For they were 
the ‘‘ Mission Fathers,’’ the Franciscan Friars of 
the Convent of San Fernando, in the City of 
Mexico, and they knew, when they planted the 
palm, that they would not gather the dates it 
might bear full three decades later. 

The first time I visited the Mission, nearly ten 
years ago, I remember seeing large plots of land, 
dotted with groups of bananas, pomegranates, and 
stately olive-trees swaying over all, looking like a 
grand old garden, as it was, and not a bit of 
fence, not a hut ora house to denote that it had 
ever been tended or claimed since the old padres 
were dispossessed of their places and their power 
(1832). Since then a great change has come 
over the Mission-grounds, and hedges and fences 
for miles around indicate that there is not an acre 
left without a careful master. But just these 
marks and traces of an older cultivation give so 
indescribable a charm to the country. Olives 
(grand, royal trees now) that the Mission Fathers 
watched over tenderly when they set them out a 
hundred years ago; grape-vines which are at 
least the next descendants of those which were 
planted at the same time; pepper-trees, large as 
the oldest willow we can find about Washington 


! 








City, and very much resembling them in graceful- | 


ness and general outline—-all these shed around 


them a glory that must be seen to be fully under- 
stood. 


Six miles square was the space covered by the | 


original Mission-grounds, and clustered about the 


church, within range of half a mile, are still many 
of the original buildings, some of them in ruins, 
and serving only to lend picturesqueness to the 
scene; others with the tiles still covering the 
adobe walls in a state of preservation to afford 
precarious shelter only’in case of need. And 
after having given full credit to the Fathers for 
their energy, their perseverance, and their pious 
zeal, let us not withhold our meed of praise from 
the children of these missions,—the native Indians 
driven to the folds of Christianity, and rendering 
excellent service in plodding and delving, in 
building churches, and tending the cattle-herds 
that each Mission possessed. True, the padres 
could not succeed in making intelligent citizens 
of them, and after the Mission system had been 
abolished as having outlived its usefulness, the 
Indians proved a scourge to the country till they 
in time had been abolished; yet they were the 
first tillers of the soil, and the monuments they 
built to themselves have not yet crumbled to decay. 

As I said, six miles square was cultivated origi- 
nally by the Mission San Gabriel; and far beyond, 
at the present time, is a bit of earthly paradise 
that has no rival in any part of the world I have 
ever visited. Men such as Rose, Wilson, Bald- 
win, Stoneman, names that need neither prefix 
nor title to be recognized, have proved themselves 
worthy of the heritage the prudent Mission Fathers 
left. Not that the ‘ heritage’’ is like the Word of 
God preached to sinners, ‘‘ without money and 
without price’: they paid good, big figures for 
every acre they own; but I mean that they im- 
proved understandingly on what the padres had 
commenced. 

On the ranch of one of these gentlemen is an 
avenue of orange-trees, one-half mile in length, 
aside from his regularly set-out orange-orchard. 
There are pomegranates there that cover acres 
upon acres with their bright scarlet blossoms, and 
furnishing thousands of pounds of fruit for the 
market. Our best English walnuts come from 


| San Gabriel, also lemons and limes; and of the 


variety and abundance of grapes there is no end. 
Almost any of the ranches around San Gabriel 
would fill an album with picturesque and interest- 
ing views; and over all these scenes we must fancy 
an ever-blue sky, with a faint haze in the distance, 


| that softens the harder outlines of the mountains, 


and hangs like a half-forgotten dream over the 
harsh reality of dusty roads and mud-wall casas. 
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What a charm there is in entering the cool | laden with some of last year's fruit, half hidden 
shadows of an orange-grove! The trees, still in dark-green, glossy leaves, are already sending 
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forth their promises of next year’s crop in snowy, 
fragrant blossoms, while a few forward oranges, | 
half-grown and obtrusive, attract one’s attention | 
and curiosity more than the full-ripe fruit which 
one can see any day in thé market. 

Of course, orange-groves do not spring sponta- 
neously out of the earth: it takes some labor and 
a great deal of irrigation—for which the San Ga- 
briel River furnishes the means—to make an or- 
ange orchard grow. But after the crop is once | 
attained, all the fruit-grower has to do is to box 
them and ship them for market. It is different 
with the grapes he raises, and of which only a 
small share is shipped for sale. The making of 
wine is a lengthy process, a full and interesting | 
description of which can be found in “ Hittel’s 
Resources of California,’’ pages 251-258. Some 
of the wine-cellars I have visited ; but must ac- 
knowledge my ignorance of the method of ma- 
nipulating the olive for gaining oil. I remember 
examining the ancient oil-press at one of the 
Missions one day; but the modern institution I 
neglected to.interview. Indeed, I think they are 


better pickled, anyhow; when I was in Los An- 
geles last I devoured bushels of them, just out of 


the brine ; and when I went away, there were un- 
told millions of them still left. 

And that reminds me of the honey I tasted 
there. Honey, I believe, is not generally con- | 
sidered either grain or fruit, and it sounds odd, 
at first, to hear people speak of a bee-ranch. 
There are several of them in the vicinity of the | 
Mission, yielding excellent honey for the table 


and equally good profit for the ‘* bee-rancher.’’ 
But don’t you think ‘‘ the bee-hive of our fathers’’ 
was a great deal prettier to look at than the ugly, 
square practical boxes that are ranged in long 
rows over any available part of the ranch? 

Many of the grapes grown here are dried for 
raisins; and the figs, too, are sent to market both 
fresh and dried. I don’t think the old banana- 


_ trees bear any at all now, though I hear that pre- 


parations are making to resume the culture of this 
fruit also for the market. 

To me, I must confess, all these trees, young 
and old, have much more value for the beauty 
they lend to the surroundings than for the product 
they furnish for the market; and with all my 
fondness for pickled olives and juicy oranges, it 
gives me a pang to see the trees despoiled of their 
fruit. But progress and commerce often clash 
with beauty and romance, and half the charm of 
the Mission of San Gabriel has, in my eyes, de- 
parted, since the track of the Southern Pacific was 
laid within two hundred yards of the old Mission 
church, and the trains come regularly, screaming 
and rushing through the classic shades of these old 
grounds. Still, be where I may, the fragrance of 
the orange scents the air, and the tinkling of the 
mission-bells, perched high on dusk-white, crum- 
bling walls, steals faintly on me when I hear the 
words, ‘‘ Los Angeles !’’ 

[Notre.—The illustrations appearing on pages 3, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 11, and 15 of this article were kindly furnished us by the 


Messrs. Carter & Rice, of the Semi- Tropic, Los Angeles, both 
gentlemen of culture great enterprise, and business activity. 
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THE WATCHER. 


By Harriet N. SMITH. 


BEHIND the blind a woman sits and waits, 
Beautiful her face with hope and joy elate; 
Soft, silken robes fall shimmering to the floor, 
Fair neck and arms bright jewels flashing o'er. 
And in the midnight of her wavy hair 

Nestles one pure white blossom, odorous, rare. 
So waiting happiness, affection, lover, 

Behind the blind impatiently she hovers. 


Another watcher, haggard with affright, 
Crouches by broken pane, and waits to-night. 


Oh, not in hope and joy, but wild with fear, 

A coming step and voice she dreads to hear. 
Raiment of rags! no jewels costly, rare, 

Clasp shrunken neck or arms; the fallen hair 

All lustreless. Wide eyes intently peer 

Into the night; a stealthy step so near, 

Crouched in the dark, alone, with bated breath,— 
A swift and cruel blow,—she waited—death. 

Only ten years! Oh, strange and dreadful thing, 
That they to her such woeful change should bring! 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


By Euva F. Mossy. 


‘‘ SHURE, Mavourneen, it will break my ould flute-like voice, and a young girl sprang up eagerly 

heart !”” from the deep recess of a window-seat, and came 

‘* But what troubles you, Ailie?’’ said a silvery, forward into the bright circle of fire-light that 
VoL. XVI.—2 
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illumined the twilight shadows of the rest of the 
large room, 

‘*It’s my boy, Miss Rose; it’s Coleen, and 
shure there never was a better boy, nor a warmer- 
hearted one, nor kinder to the childer, though his 
was always severe with him since he was a gossoon, 
not so high as my youngest is now.”’ And the 
untidy, handsome old Irish woman, with her 
weather-beaten face, but quick, bright glance 
and flexible mouth, began to weep. 

‘« But, Ailie,’’ said the young girl, with a sym- 
pathetic tone, taking one of the old withered 
hands coaxingly in her own plump and dimpled 
one, ‘you have not told us yet what is the 
matter with Coleen? I know he is a good boy; 
he was always so kind to my lame spaniel when 
the big dog at the lodge hurt him, and so good to 
my ponies.’ 

‘*T thought Coleen had a tip-top place with 
Captain Douglas, of the Forty-third,” said another 
voice behind the heavy red curtain, and Ailie, 
turning around with a quick ejaculation and a 
start, saw a pair of legs emerging from the other 
window-seat, and a frank, high-spirited boy of 
nineteen slowly ahd lazily made his way to the 
biggest arm-chair in the room. 

‘* It’s Master Harry, then, my darlint ; and how 
you startled me, looking so tall and grown, and 
me not caring to have a stranger hear my heart’s 
trouble. But you are welcome to know it; for 
though it’s myself that knows you and Miss Rose 
never had a thought that wasn’t kindness to my 
poor boy and me, and blame you I never would, 
it’s from your lightheartedness—and may your 
dear hearts never grow heavier !—that my Coleen 
is going to be turned away.”’ 

**Oh, no, Ailie, it can’t te!’’ exclaimed Rose, 
in distressed surprise. 

‘*Pshaw! Ailie, that’s nonsense,’’ ejaculated 
Harry, angrily. ‘ Captain Douglas doesn’t know 
either of us at all, and how could we have any- 
thing te do with his opinion of Coleen ?’’ 

‘*But, Mavourneen, it’s so, for all that; for the 
captain is that strict, and never overlooks a care- 
less way or delaying, and the day before yesterday, 
when the snow was lying thick on: the ground, 
Captain Douglas sent Coleen to the mail with a 
whole package of letters, and one, Coleen marked 
as he took it, had a curious, foreign-looking stamp, 
in a big square envelope, and ‘ Coleen,’ said the 
captain, speaking quick and hasty-like, ‘the mail 





goes out in half an hour; see that you put in these 
letters in time, and don’t loiter on the way.’ ”’ 

**Oh,”’ cried Rose, her dark eyes growing 
darker with a sudden remembrance, ‘‘ Harry, we 
met Coleen that very day in the park !’’ 

‘* And we stopped him,’’ said Harry, remorse- 
fully. ‘* What a row!’’ 

‘* Yes, my darlint; Miss Rose called to him, so 
Coleen said, to ask about Shelah, and he could 
not but stop to see how beautiful his young lady 
looked on her prancing horse, with her eyes 
dancing under her white plume, and her pretty 
curls blowing in the wind; and shure I know 
how ye looked, my heart’s beauty, as well as if | 
had seen ye myself.”’ 

‘*But, Ailie,’’ broke in Rose, blushing, ‘‘ we 
did not stop Coleen more than five minutes, did 
we, Harry ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed.”’ 

‘*But you see Coleen dropped the big letter, 
and he put the others all in the mail, and then he 
sees that is gone, and off the poor boy starts ina 
tremble, for he knew the -captain’s way, and he 
never finds it till near sunset in the park where 
the snow had been thrown over it by the hoofs of 
the horses, and then it’s too late; and when he 
comes in, looking very pale and scared, ‘ Where 
have you been?’ says his captain, as quiet as can 
be. ‘ Have you mailed all the letters I gave you in 
time?’ and Coleen up and told him every word, 
and how the big letter was not mailed untit after 
the hour, and the captain looked very stern, and 
said, ‘ You can leave my service to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ ‘Then Coleen comes to me in the night, for 
he knows his father will find no excuse for him, 
and says he will have to emigrate to America, and 
it will break my heart, shure, to have the child 
leave me, and he the light of my ould eyes.” And 
Ailie’s tears flowed afresh. 

‘* Well, that’s hard on a fellow,’’ said Harry, 
ruefully, and the tears started to Rose’s eyes as 
she leaned her head on her little hand musingly. 

‘* Have you seen Captain Douglas, Ailie ?’’ 
began Harry. 

‘*Oh, I have thought of a way,’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Rose, her eyes sparkling with delight. 
‘‘ Harry, I am going to Mrs. Douglas’s party 
Christmas eve, to-morrow night, and I will see 
Captain Douglas myself, and explain that it was 
all my fault, and intercede for Coleen. Oh, it 
will all be right yet, Ailie.’’ 
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‘«Shure it will,”’ said the old nurse, with a look 
of undisguised admiration at the impetuous glow- 
ing young face. ‘‘ He can never refuse the rose 
of the world.”’ 

‘‘Now, Ailie, don’t flatter her,’’ 
laughing. 

‘And Master, Harry himself says ye are the 
rose of ould Ireland, and shure that’s the jewel of 
the wide world !’’ 

‘¢ By the way, Captain Donglas is coming here 
to-night,’’ said Harry. 

‘* Yes, I know; but only to call on Miss Tracey, 
whom he knew in Edinburgh one or two years 
ago, and I shall not see him. Besides, I want 
him to see me at my first party with all the glory 
of my Christmas roses which Frank sent me. 
See, Ailie, aren’t they beauties ?’’ And she lifted 
from a Bohemian glass vase some sprays of ex- 
quisite roses and buds, creamy-tinted, with a 
heart of gold and faint pink, from which a deli- 
cious fragrance floated out into the room, and laid 
them against her shining brown hair. ‘I don’t 
think even Captain Douglas could resist me now,” 
she said, with a little laugh of merriment at Harry’s 
look of superb disdain and disgusted exclamation 
of ‘*the insatiate vanity of girls.’’ 

Just as she spoke, the servant came in with 
lights, and through the door left open for a few 
minutes a handsome young officer was seen stand- 
ing in the hall. He had a full view of Rose, and 
must ‘have heard her boast, she was sure, for a 
smile, half-amused, half-wondering, shone in his 
blue eyes, as she looked, startled, in his face. 
Then the hall-door shut. 

‘* James, was that Captain Douglas ?"’ she asked, 
in a subdued tone. 

‘Yes, miss; he ‘has just been to see Miss 
Tracey.” 

Rose’s feelings were those of the keenest morti- 
fication; but Harry had not overheard her ques- 
tion or the answer, and as his back was turned to 
the door, had not.seen the young officer’s appear- 
ance, so Rose congratulated herself on having at 
least escaped his teasing, though in her secret 
heart she thought even that could scarcely have 
made her feel more ashamed of her silly vanity. 

Ailie, however, departed with bright hopes; 
and if Harry noticed the sudden meekness of his 
cousin’s manner, and the unwonted mildness of 
her replies, he probably ascribed it all to the 
proverbial caprice of women, or as he himself ex- 


said Harry, 


the other officers. 
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| asemed it, “Girls are SO curious ; ane! sno naan 
ing where you’ll find them the next minute.’’ 

When Christmas eve came, Rose was too happy 
with the delicious excitement of her first party, 
the contrast between the drive through the hush 
and whiteness of the soft-falling snow in the 
streets, and the bright lights and fragrance from 
the flower-decorated rooms, the joyous beat of the 
music, and the gay faces around her, to remember 
her past mortification. 

But even at the height of her enjoyment she 
did not forget Ailie’s trouble; and stood her 
ground bravely, although a deep flush suffused her 
cheeks when Mrs. Douglas brought her son to 
present him to her young favorite, and he re- 
quested her hand for the next dance. 

**T will give it to you with special pleasure, 
Captain Douglas,’’ she added, with a winning 
smile. 

He made a low bow of acknowledgement, but 
looked surprised, as well as amused. 

**T have a reason for it, which I will tell you 
after our dance,” for the band had begun playing. 

Captain Douglas danced well. He had both 
grace and lightness of movement, and a beautiful 
figure, which appeared to special advantage in 
motion. 

He was not a handsome man, although his 
flexible features and the light and spirit in his 
eyes often gained him that epithet. In repose 
his face was haughty, and perhaps stern, but his 
friends thought that few countenances expressed 
kindliness, sympathy, interest, more fully than 
his. He was a charming conversationalist, and 
as some of Rose’s acquaintances, who were also 
friends of his, came up after the dance ended, 
and fell into a light, sparkling vein of badinage 
and repartee, Rose was delighted by his quick, 
fresh retorts, and the play of expression on his 
speaking features. 

Another partner came to claim Rose, and she 
was sorry to have so sudden an interruption to 
their talk. But this was an old friend of Arthur’s, 
her brother, who was in India, and Rose was 
eager to hear how he liked the service there, and 
whether his health stood the climate. 

‘*Yes, indeed ; he looks ten times better than 
He has such a bright temper; 
he does not wear himself away in lounging and 
laziness, like the others. By the way, he told me 
that perhaps his little sister might come out to 











him next year. Is that you, or has he another 
sister ?”’ 

‘You don’t consider me his ‘little sister?’’’ | 
said Rose, laughing, and holding erect her pretty | 
head. ‘‘ Yes, Arthur and his wife wanted me this | 
year, but,’’ with asigh, ‘‘I did so hate to leave 
my Irish home and kindred, that my Aunt pleaded 
my education in my behalf, and kept me in Dublin 
another year.”’ 

‘*We hope you will learn to love India when 
you come. Arthur likes the country, and his wife 
is enthusiastic,’’.said her companion, with an ad- 
miring glance at her fresh face and bright eyes. 

‘* But I have another hope yet. Perhaps there 
may be no one under whose charge to send me 
next year,’’ pursued Rose, earnestly. 

“T am sorry you will think it a disappointment,” 
laughed her partner ; ‘‘ but my sister goes out to 
India next year, and Arthur has already asked her | 
to act as your chaperone.”’ 

Rose’s face wore an unfeigned look of regret, 
then it brightened. . 

‘¢ After all, I will have friends in India, and I 
dare say I shall be very happy; but, Captain 
Haughton, I warn you I shall always love Ireland 
best.’’ 

Another and another waltz succeeded, and Rose 
did not see Captain Douglas again until the latter 
part of the evening, when he came to ask her to 
look at the conservatories with him. - 

‘«Then you can tell me your especial reason, as 
you promised,”’ he said, with a smile. 

The soft splashing of a fountain drew them in 
its direction, and in a shaded corner, hidden by 
orange-trees and roses, Captain Douglas found a 
seat. 

Rose was a little frightened, but plunged at 
once into her explanation. 

‘* You have a servant, Captain Douglas, named 
Coleen, whose mother is my old nurse,—my foster- 
mother, as the Irish say,—and I hear that you have 
dismissed him on my account; at least,’’ growing 
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more and more confused as Captain Douglas’s 
dark eyes were fixed on her in amazement, ‘it | 
was my fault.’’ 

‘But how is that possible?’’ he exclaimed; 
‘*and what has Coleen to do with your dancing 
with me?”’ 

‘*Only this, that I wished to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to you, and beg you to take Coleen 
back. Oh,”’ said Rose, eagerly, not noticing the 





expression of vexation on her partner’s face at this 


| frank avowal of her motive, ‘‘if you could only 


have seen poor Ailie, his mother, last night! She 
is so distressed because his father is so strict with 
Coleen; he won’t listen to any excuse or even let 
him come home. She came to tell me last night 
that it was my calling Coleen to me in the park 
that was the cause of his dropping your letter, 
and I promised her to ask you to forgive Coleen; 
that is what I was saying when the hall-door 
opened last night, and you heard what you must 
have thought a very foolish speech, Captain Doug- 


| Jas,” blushing vividly at the remembrance. 


Captain Douglas smiled. ‘‘ But, Miss Grayson, 
I do not think you are right in blaming yourself 
for Coleen’s carelessness. It is very kind of you 
to take such an interest in him, but your explana- 
tion does not exonerate his conduct.’’ 

Rose looked distressed, then suddenly spoke in 
a pleading tone: ‘‘ But it is his first offense; and, 
on Christmas eve, don’t you think, Captain 
Douglas, we ought to forgive in memory of” 
(her voice faltered, and her eyes filled, but she 
went on) ‘‘ what was done for us once?’’ 

He looked at her earnestly, with an expression 
almost of reverence in his shining blue eyes. 

She believed he was going to yield, but his first 
words sent a chill to her heart. 

‘IT cannot forgive Coleen, or reinstate him, 
although you have pleaded his cause so eloquently, 
because——”’ 

Rose sprang to her feet, and the indignant light 
flashed in her eyes. 

‘* Very well, sir; if you can be so hard, so un- 
merciful, I will plead no more. I hope that others 
may deal more kindly than you have done, with 
your errors. I would rather be Coleen, poor, 
ignorant, careless boy as he is, than you!’’ And 
as she turned away, ignoring his outstretched 
hand and attempt to speak, she saw Harry ap- 
proaching to tell her it was time to leave, and, 
withoui another glance at Captain Douglas, she 


| put her hand in his arm and left the room. 


The next morning the first voice that greeted 
her ears was Ailie’s, begging to be admitted. 

‘*Poor Ailie! I have nothing but disappoint- 
ment for her, and on Christmas day !’’ And she 


looked toward the opening door, dreading to 
break the news to her, but to her great surprise 
Ailie came in beaming with delight. 

‘*May it be a bright Christmas to my young 
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darlint this morn- 
ing that she has 
made so bright to 
my poor heart. Oh, 
but it’s myself that 
has a thankful mind 
this day !’’ 

Rose looked at her 
questioningly. 

‘*Have you seen 
Coleen to-day ?”’ 

‘* Ves; by the top 
of the morning he 
came to tell the 
good news. Captain 
Douglas sent him be- 
fore he even went to 
the party to say he 
would forgive him, 
in consideration of 
its being the first 
time, and he talked 
so kindly that Co- 
leen says he is sure 
he will never forget 
any more. He would 
go through fire and 
water for his master, 
my boy would.”’ 

‘*But you must 
not thank me for it, 
Ailie, for it was Cap- 
tain Douglas’s own 
kindness; I only saw 
him at the party after 
he had taken Coleen 
back.” 

But Ailie could 
not be convinced 
that her petted nurs- 
ling had not been 
the real source of 
her happiness, and = 
departed showering oe == 
blessings on her | =<? 
head. + DON’T YOU THINK, CAPTAIN DOUGLAS, WE OUGHT TO FORGIVE?” 

“How unjust, how 
unkind I was!” 
thought Rose, sorrowfully. ‘‘Could I not have | he had already done so. Oh, how impatient and 
waited until he finished speaking? He meant to rude I was!’’ 
tell me he could not forgive Coleen now, because A faint hope remained that she might yet see 
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Captain Douglas, and apologize for her hasty 
words; but it happened that, although she often 
saw his light form among the riders in the park, 
they were never near enough to speak; and at the 
different festivities they attended he made no 
attempt to renew their acquaintance. 

The next week Harry told her that his regiment 
had been ordered away. 

‘*By the way, your acquaintance with Captain 
Douglas did not seem to progress, Rosie, after the 
first ball. How was that ?’’ 

‘Probably he did not care to continue it,’’ she 
replied, carelessly, but with a crimson color deep- 
ening in her face. 

** After all your threats of conquest too—and 
your Christmas roses! Oh, Rosie, Rosie, I am 
sorry for you!’’ And he laughed teasingly. 


It is again the day before Christnias, but Rose 
Grayson stands ina far-off land. No snow falls 
through the hushed air. No wind, cold from the 
frozen rivers and snow-covered fields over which 
it has passed in its long journeying, sweeps whis- 
tling by. There is the bright glare of Indian 
sunshine, and the atmosphere has been hot and 
heavy all day. From the long veranda of the 
white bungalow her eyes rested on the far range 
of the Ghaut Mountains, ridge rising over ridge 
and peak over peak in picturesque confusion, and 
in the foreground lay green valleys covered with 
vivid rice fields, orchards, and garden-plots, and 
little houses shaded by the tall, fan-like plantain. 
A mist is in the air on the right, and a muffled 
sound as of ‘‘ many waters’’ comes from the great 
waterfall that rushes down through tangled tropi- 
cal forest-lands and cliffs bright with myriad- 
colored vines to the plains below. The drowsy 
sound of salling waters carries her thoughts with 
their own monotonoys undertone far off, crossing 
the great sea, back to her old home in Ireland. 

Christmas is so peculiarly the season of remem- 
brance, when dear voices, long since hushed, 
vibrate again to our inner hearing with old 
familiar tones, when long-dead faces smile again, 
and footsteps, now quiet forever, seem to ring 
along corridor and stairway. Though all else was 
so different in this foreign land, the white clouds 
that drifted lazily overhead might be alike floating 
in a serene heaven over the distant graves on the 
barren hills of the home country. Rose’s aunt 
and one of her little cousins had died in the year 





that intervened between her last Christmas and 
this, and she could almost see in recollection the 
still churchyard, and hear the solemn but soothing 
sound of the church-bells mingling with the actual 
roar of the near waters, when her reverie was 
broken by a soft touch of a hand on her arm, and 
Leonora, Arthur’s wife, spoke gently : 

‘*You must not grow homesick, Rose, in 
Arthur’s house. You have only been here a little 
while yet, but next Christmas I am sure you will 
love this beautiful country as we do.’’ 

**Oh, yes,”’ said Rose, smiling brightly, ‘I 
like it already, and, of course, I am happy in 
being with Arthur and you.”’ 

“I believe you have met most of the guests 
who will be here to-morrow to keep a ‘ Merry 
Christmas’ with us; but the most delightful of all 
comes this evening to dinner with Arthur. He is 
a great friend of ours, although he has only been 
in India six months, and is a hero among us all for 
his behavior in the K Pass. If it had not 
been for his gallantry on that day, Arthur says, 
very few would have escaped alive.’’ And the 
young wife’s eyes darkened at the thought. 

‘* But who is he?’’ asked Rose. 

**Did I not tell you? Yonder he is now, with 
Arthur. Captain Douglas, of the Forty-third.’’ 

Rose’s cheeks gained a sudden accession of 
color as the group of gentlemen, appearing on 
the winding road, approached the veranda. Cap- 
tain Douglas made no remark on their previous 
acquaintance, but a look.of quick recognition in 
his frank blue eyes showed Rose that he had not 
forgotten. 

He conducted Rose to dinner, but there were 
several old officers there, and when they began 
discussing the old army experiences and narrated 
dangers in hunting and in lonely jungles or on 
mountain passes, Arthur drew Captain Douglas 
into the general conversation. 

Rose was very glad of an opportunity to be 
silent, and to hear her companion’s dramatic 
recital of some odd or humoreus adventure which 
delighted the crowd, and to watch the kindling 
fire in his eyes as the talk touched on more serious 
matters. 

The next day the Christmas morning was cele- 
brated by the house being wreathed with bright- 
colored flowers and tropical sprays of leaves until 
| everywhere looked like a scene in fairyland. All 
the Indian servants were radiant with their gifts, 
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and adorned themselves with brilliant handker- | reach-of mortal hands, and in mid air, as the 
chiefs and ribbons and long earrings. slanting sunbeams struck the falling waters, bow- 
After breakfast was over, Leonora proposed that ered and gleamed mystical rainbows. At first the 
some of the party should aA CR 
walk to the glen of roses, 2s EGR ANN 
™ S\ > 


‘ 


where a most exquisite a 
*. 


view of the great water- 
fall could be obtained. 

‘¢ Captain Douglas and 
Rose are new-comers. I 
am sure their energy 
will carry them thither ; 
but I suspect only a few 
of us older residents will 
care for climbing.’’ 

The party did prove 
a small one, and by the 
time they reached the 
opening of the glen, 
Captain Douglas and 
Rose found they had 
unconsciously distanced 
the rest of the company. 
But the scene that lay 
before their eyes would 
have repaid them for 
any exertion. Along 
the shadowy path which 
ran down a rocky glen 
grew ferns and brilliant ; 
orchids, over which 
floated crowds of bright- 
winged butterflies. 
Overhead large flocks 
of pigeons were con- § 
tinually winging their 3 
airy flight. Through the 
thick glossy leaves of 
the trees glimpses could gM 
be seen of the foam Ki MY 
and spray of the falling 
water, and the wild roses 
blooming in wild luauri- 
ance over the huge > Py > 
boulders were wet with ‘I WILL REFUSE AS YOU DID, BECAUSE | HAD LONG AGO FORGIVEN You,” 


4, 
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the water-drops. 

But farther down, in sunny stillness, spread the | whole air seemed full of the moaning and lament- 
great pool into which the falling water fell like a ing of the waves, broken by a sudden tinkling of 
column of white foam with a glistening rain of | rejoicing streams below, and the two stood speech- 
glittering spray around. High up in the shelving | less with wonder and admiration. 
rocks grew clusters of blood-red flowers far out of ‘* How beautiful it is !’’ at last exclaimed Rose, 
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in a whisper; ‘‘I never dreamed of such a place for you to fear; you would have found me very 


before. It is like a home where the old gods 
might take refuge from their ruined temples.” 

‘* There is but one thing here that looks famil- 
iar,’* answered Captain Douglas, with a smile that 
lighted his whole face: ‘‘ these roses, Christmas 
roses.’’ And he broke off a lovely spray, wet with 
the falling dew, and laid them in her hand. ‘‘ By 
the way,’’ he continued, looking at her with a 
mixture of embarrassment and pleasure, ‘‘do you 
remember Coleen? But I am sure you do not 
forget—he is with me now, and an honest, warm- 
hearted lad he is.” 

‘*Oh, Captain Douglas,’’ interrupted Rose, 
impetuously, ‘‘ you don’t know how sorry I was 
afterward.”’ 

‘‘Were you? I was very sorry,’’ penitently ; 
‘*T ought to have made my meaning clearer at 
once; but my apparent refusal was only a jest. I 
thought you would have waited——’”’ 

‘«T ought to have done so,’’ said Rose; ‘‘I was 
very rude.’’ 

‘* No, it was my fault, and I was so ashamed I 
did not venture to come near you the whole week. 
You had been so very indignant with me, you 


quite made me envy Coleen, I assure you. I) 


meant to employ an intercessor in my mother, 
but I was ordered away so soon.’’ 

*‘And I wanted to apologize all the while,’’ 
said Rose, smiling archly. ‘* There was no need 


penitent.’’ 

‘* You know you told me that this blessed Christ- 
mas season was a time when all offenses should be 
forgiven and forgotten, when old quarrels should 
end and new friendships begin. Shall I think you 
have pardoned my foolish jest ?”’ 

The very inopportune arrival of Major McLaugh- 
lin and his wife, and two sisters-in-law, with one 
or two subalterns, interrupted the conversation, 
and on their return they were to dress for dinner. 

All the Christmas customs were duly observed, 
although the roast beef, and the whole pig with a 
spray of flowers in its mouth, the plum-pudding en- 
veloped in blue flames, looked oddly, borne in the 
hands of natives, while every window and door was 

| open, and large fans were perpetually in motion. 

The company very quickly adjourned to the 
verandas and parlors for music and dancing. 
Captain Douglas found an opportunity to ask for 
an answer to his question while Rose and himself 
were standing together in the shadowy verauda, 

| with the music floating through the open shutters. 
| She looked up with a lovely smile on her lips and 
in her eyes: 

‘**T will refuse as you did, because I had long 

ago forgiven you.”’ 

‘*I need scarcely add that by next Christmas, 

Rose, as Mrs, Douglas, was as contented with her 
| new country as Leonora desired. 


A SONG OF WINTER. 
By ). H. Tempte. 


OLD Winter is here 
With his scanty cheer, 
His generous nights and stingy days; 
And the murky sky 
Looks down from on high, 
Hiding the sun from our hungry gaze. 


Death’s ice-clad fingers 
Kill all that lingers 
Of Summer’s verdure ’mid Winter’s gloom ; 
And lake and river, 
Too chill to shiver, 
Lie stiff end stark in their crystal tomb. 
The snow is falling, 
The storm-winds calling 
All Nature to yield her parting break ; 
All life suspended, 
All beauty ended, 
The ghastly landscape lies white in death. 


All Nature is dead, 
All her songsters fied, 
And silence reigns in the forest shade ; 
The year is dying, 
The winds are sighing 
His dirge of death; and his grave is made. 
But while he’s going, 
Old Time is flowing, 
And the New Year dons its festal robe ; 
When his life dies out, 
It will rise and shout, 
Till its voice rings round the circling globe: 
“Tm hurrying on 
Through darkness and dawn,— 
My grave is made ere my life’s begun; 
I am thine to use, 
I am thine to lose,— 
Moment by moment I’m lost or won?” 
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THE PAVILION 


CHAPTER VI.—(CONTINUED. ) 
I couLD not help shuddering at the mention of 


the quicksand, but reminded Northmour that our | 


enemies had spared me in,the wood. 

‘‘Do not flatter yourself,’’ said he. ‘Then 
you were not in the same boat with the old gentle- 
man ; now you are. It’s the floe for all of us, 
mark my words,”’ 

I trembled for your mother ; and just then her 


dear voice was heard calling us to come up-stairs. 


Northmour showed me the way, and, when he had 


reached the landing, knocked at the door of what | 


used to be called My Uncle's Bedroom, as the 
founder of the pavilion had designed it especially 
for himself. 

‘*Come in, Northmour; come in, dear Mr. 
Cassilis,’’ said a voice from within. 

Pushing open the door, Northmour admitted 
me before him into the apartment. 
I could see your mother slipping out by the side 
door into the study, which had been prepared as 
her bedroom. In the bed, which was drawn back 


against the wall, instead of standing, as I had last | 


seen it, boldly across the window, sat, my dear 


children, your grandfather, Bernard Huddlestone, | 
‘ the defaulting banker. 


Little as I had seen of 
him by the shifting light of the lantern on the 
links, I had no difficulty in recognizing him for 
the same. He had a long—long and sallow— 
countenance, surrounded by a long red beard and 
side-whiskers. His broken nose and high cheek- 
bones gave him somewhat the air of a Kalmuck, 
and his light eyes shone with the excitement of a 
high fever. He wore a skull-cap of black silk ; 
a huge Bible lay open before him on the bed, with 
a pair of gold spectacles in the place, and a pile of 
other books lay on the stand by his side. The 
green curtains lent a cadaverous shade to his cheek ; 


and, as he sat propped on pillows, his great stature | 


was painfully hunched, and his head protruded 
till it overhung his knees. I believe if your grand- 


father had not died otherwise, he must have fallen 
a victim to consumption in the course of but a 
very few weeks. 


He held out to me a hand, long, thin, and disa- 
greeably hairy. 


By R. 


As I came in | 
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‘¢Come in, come in, Mr. Cassilis,’’ said he. 
‘¢ Another protector—ahem !—another protector. 
Always welcome as a friend of my daughter’s, 
| Mr. Cassilis. How they have rallied about me, 
my daughter’s friends! May God in heaven 
bless and reward them for it.’’ 

I gave him my hand, of course, because I could 
not help it; but the sympathy I had been pre- 
pared to feel for your mother’s father was imme- 
diately soured by his appearance, and the wheed- 
ling, unreal tones in which he spoke. 

‘* Cassilis is a good man,’’ said Northmour ; 
‘* worth ten.”’ 

‘So I hear,” cried Mr. Huddlestone, eagerly ; 
‘*so my girl tells me. Ah, Mr. Cassilis, my sin 
has found me out, you see! Iam very low, very 
low; but I hope equally penitent. These are all 
devotional works,’’ he added, indicating the books 
by which he was surrounded. ‘* We must all come 
to the throne of grace at last, Mr. Cassilis. For 
my part, I come late indeed; but with unfeigned 
| humility, I trust.’’ 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee !’’ said Northmour, roughly. 

‘*No, no, dear Northmour!’’ cried the banker. 
‘*You must not say that; you must not try to 
shake me. You forget, my dear, good boy, you 
forget I may be called this very night before my 
| Maker.” 

His excitement was pitiful to behold ; and I felt 
myself grow indignant with Northmour, whose in- 

| fidel opinions I well knew, and heartily dreaded, 
| as he continued to taunt the poor sinner out of his 
humor of repentance. 

‘Pooh, my dear Huddlestone,’’ said he; ‘‘ you 
do yourself injustice. You are a man of the world 
inside and out, and were up to all kinds of mis- 

| chief before I was born. Your conscience is 
‘tanned like South American leather—only you 
forgot to tan your liver, and that, if you will be- 
lieve me, is the seat of the annoyance.”’ 

** Rogue, rogue! bad boy!’’ said Mr. Huddle- 
stone, shaking his finger. ‘I am no precisian, if 
you come to that; I always hated a precisian; but 
I never lost hold of something better through it 
| all. I have been a bad boy, Mr. Cassilis; I do 
| not seek to deny that; but it was after my wife’s 
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death, and you know with a widower it’s a differ- 
ent thing; sinful—I won’t say no; but there isa 
gradation, we shall hope. And talking of that 
Hark !’’ he broke out suddenly, his hand raised, 
his fingers spread, his face racked with interest 
and terror. ‘‘Only the rain, bless God!’’ he 
added, after a pause, and with indescribable re- 
lief. ‘* Well, as I was saying—ah! yes, North- 
mour, is that girl away?’’ looking round the 
curtain for your mother—“ yes; I just remembered 
a capital one.’”’ 

And leaning forward in bed, he told a story of 
a description with which, I am happy to say, I 
have never sullied my lips, and which, in his 
present danger and surrounded as he was with 
religious reading, filled me with indignation and 
disgust. Perhaps, my dear children, you have 
sometimes, when your mother was not by to miti- 
gate my severity, found me narrow and hard in 
discipline ; I must own I have always been a mar- 
tinent in matters of decorum, and I have sometimes 
repented the harshness with which I reproved your 
unhappy grandfather upon this occasion. I will 
not repeat even the drift of what I said; but I re- 
minded him, perhaps cruelly, of the horrors of his 
situation. Northmour burst out laughing, and cut 
a joke at the expense, as I considered, of politeness, 
decency, and reverence alike. We might readily 
have quarreled then and there; but Mr. Huddle- 
stone interposed with a seveye reproof to North- 
mour for his levity. 

‘The boy is right,’’ he said. ‘I am an un- 
happy sinner, and you but a half friend to encour- 
age me in evil.’’ 

And with great fluency and unction he put up 
a short extempore prayer, at which, coming so 
suddenly after his anecdote, I confess I knew not 
where to look. Then said he: ‘Let us sing a 
hymn together, Mr. Cassilis. I have one here 
which my mother taught me a great, great many 
years ago, you may imagine. You will find it 
very touching, and quite spiritual.’’ 

‘¢ Look here,’’ broke in Narthmour; ‘‘if this is 
going to become a prayer-meeting, I am off. Sing 
a hymn, indeed! What next? Go out and take 
a little airing on the beach, I suppose? or in the 
wood, where it’s thick, and a man can get near 
enough for the stiletto? I wonder at you, Hud- 
dlestone ! and I wonder at you, too, Cassilis! Ass 
as you are, you might have better sense than that.’’ 

Roughly as he expressed himself, I could not 





but admit that Northmour’s protest was grounded 
upon common sense; and I have myself, all my 
life long, had little taste for singing hymns except 
in church. I was, therefore, the more willing to 


turn the talk upon the business of the hour. 
‘*One question, sir,’’ said I to Mr. Huddle- 
‘‘Is it true that you have money with 


stone. 
you P”’ 

He seemed annoyed,by the question, but ad- 
mitted with reluctance that he had a little. 

‘*Well,’’ I continued, ‘‘ it is their money they 
are after, is it not? Why not give it up to them?” 

‘* Ah!” replied he, shaking his head, ‘‘I have 
tried itat already, Mr. Cassilis; and alas! that it 
should be so, but it is blood they want.’’ 

“ Huddlestone, that’s a little less than fair,’’ said 
Northmour. ‘‘ You should mention that what you 
offered them was upward of two hundred thou- 
sand short. The deficit is worth a reference ; it 
is for what they call a cool sum, Frank. Then, 
you see, the fellows reason in their clear Italian 
way; and it seems to them, as indeed it seems to 
me, that they may just as well have both while. 
they’re about it—money and blood together, by 
George, and no more trouble for the extra pleas- 
ure.”’ 

‘*Ts it in the pavilion ?’”’ I asked. 

‘‘Tt is; and I wish it were in the bottom-of the 
sea instead,’’ said Northmour; and then suddenly, 
‘* What are you making faces at me for?’’ he cried 
‘to Mr. Huddlestone, on whom I had unconsciously ° 
turned my back. ‘‘ Do you think Cassilis would 
sell you ?”’ 

Mr. Huddlestone protested that nothing had 
been further from his mind. 

“It is a good thing,’’ retorted Northmour, in 
his ugliest manner. ‘‘ You might end by weary- 
ing us. What were you going to say?’’ he added, 
turning to me. 

‘*T was going to propose an occupation for the 
afternoon,’’ said I. ‘‘Let us carry that money 
out, piece by piece, and lay it down before the 
pavilion door. If the Cardonari come, why, it’s 
theirs, at any rate.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ cried Mr. Huddlestone; ‘‘ it does 
not, it cannot, belong to.them! It should be 
distributed fro rata among all my creditors.’’ 

‘*Come, now, Huddlestone,’’ said Northmour, 
‘none of that.’’ 

‘* Well, but my daughter,”’ moaned the wretched 
man. 
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“‘Your daughter will do well enough. Here 
are two suitors, Cassilis and I, neither of us beg- 
gars, between whom she has to choose. And as 
for myself, to make an end of arguments, you 
have no right to a farthing, and, unless I’m much 
mistaken, you are going to die.’”’ 

It was certainly very cruelly said; but Mr. 
Huddlestone was a man who attracted little sym- 
pathy; and, although I saw him wince and shud- 
der, I mentally endorsed the rebuke; nay, I added 
a contribution of my own. 

‘‘Northmour and I,’’ I said, ‘“‘are willing 
enough to help you to save your life, but not to 
escape with stolen property.”’ 

He struggled for awhile with himself, as though 
he were on the point of giving way to anger, but 
prudence had the best of the controversy. 

‘*My dear boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ do with me or my 
money what you will. I leave all in your hands. 
Let me compose myself.’’ 

And so we left him, gladly enough, I am sure. 
The last that I saw, he had once more taken up 
his great Bible, and was adjusting his spectacles 
toread. Of all-the men it was ever my fortune 
to know, your grandfather has left the most be- 


wildering impression on my mind; but I have no | 
fancy to judge where I am conscious that I do not 


understand. 


CHAPTER VII.—TELLS HOW A WORD WAS CRIED 
THROUGH THE PAVILION WINDOW. 


| pavilion. 


THE recollection of that afternoon will always | 


be graven on my mind. Northmour and I were 
persuaded that an attack was imminent; and if it 
had been in our power to alter in any way the 
order of events, that power would have been used 
to precipitate rather than delay the critical mo- 
ment. The worst was to be anticipated; yet we 
could conceive no extremity so miserable as the 
suspense we were now suffering. I have never 
been an eager, though always a great, reader; but 
I never knew books so insipid as those which I 
took up and cast aside that afternoon in the 
pavilion. Even talk became impossible, as the 
hours went on. One or other was always listen- 
ing for some sound, or peering from an up-stairs 
window over the links. And yet not a sign indi- 
cated the presence of our foes. 

We debated over and over again my proposal 
with regard to the money; and had we been in 
complete possession of our faculties, I think we 


unusually pale. 
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should have condemned it as unwise; but we were 
flustered with alarm, grasped at a straw, and de- 
termined, although it was as much as advertising 
Mr. Huddlestone’s presence in the pavilion, to 
carry my proposal into effect. 

The sum was part in specie, part in bank paper, 
and part in circular notes, payable to the name of 
James Gregory. We took it out, counted it, en- 
closed it once more in a dispatch-box belonging 
to Northmour, and prepared a™letter in Italian 
which we tied to the handle. It was signed by 
both of us under oath, and declared that this was 
all the money which escaped the failure of the 
house of Huddlestone. This was, perhaps, the 
maddest action ever perpetrated by two persons 
professing to be sane. Had the dispatch-box 
fallen into other hands than those for which it 
was intended, we stood criminally convicted on 
our own written testimony; but, as I have said, 
we were neither of us in a condition to judge 
soberly, and had a thirst for action that drove us 
to do something, right or wrong, rather than 
endure the agony of waiting. Moreover, as we 
were both convinced that the hollows of the links 
were alive with hidden spies upon our movements, 
we hoped that our appearance with the box-might 
lead to a parley, and, perhaps, a compromise. 

It was nearly three when we issued from the 
The rain had taken off; the sun shone 
quite cheerfully. I have never seen the gulls fly 
so close about the house or approach so fearlessly 
to human beings. On the very doorstep one 
flapped heavily past our heads, and uttered its 
wild cry in my very ear. 

‘«There is an omen for you,” said Northmour, 
who, like all freethinkers, was much under the 
influence of superstition. ‘* They think we are 
already dead.’’ 

I made some slight rejoinder, but it was with 
half my heart; for the circumstance had impressed 
me. 

A yard or two before the gate, on a path ot 
smooth turf, we set down the dispatch-box, and 
Northmour waved a white handkerchief over his 
head. Nothing replied. We raised our voices, 
and cried aloud in Italian that we were there as 
ambassadors to arrange the quarrel; but the still- 


| ness remained unbroken, save by the seagulls and 


the surf, I had a weight at my heart when we 
desisted ; and I saw that even Northmour was 
He looked over his shoulder 
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nervously, as though he feared that some one had 
crept between him and the pavilion door. 

‘* By God,”’ he said, in a whisper, ‘‘ this is too 
much for me !’’ : 

I replied, in the same key: ‘‘Suppose there 
should be none, after all ?’’ 

‘Look there,’’ he returned, nodding with his 
head, as though he had been afraid to point. 

I glanced in the direction indicated ; and there, 
from the northerff quarter of the sea-wood, beheld 
a thin column of smoke rising steadily against the 
now cloudless sky. 

‘*Northmour,’’ I said (we still continued to 
talk in whispers), ‘‘it is not possible to endure 
this suspense. I prefer death fifty times over. 
Stay you here to watch the pavilion; I will go 
forward and make sure, if I have to walk right 
into their camp.”’ 

He looked once again all round him with puck- 
ered eyes, and then nodded assentingly to my 
proposal. . 

My heart beat like a sledge-hammer as I set out 
walking rapidly in the direction of the smoke; 
and, though up to that moment I had felt chill 


and shivering, I was suddenly conscious of a glow 


of heat all over my body. ‘The ground in this 
direction was very uneven; a hundred men might 
have lain hidden in as many square yards about 
my path. But I had not practiced the business in 
vain, chose such routes as cut at the very root of 
concealment, and by keeping along the most con- 
venient ridges, commanded several hollows at a 
time. It was not long before I was rewarded for 
my caution. Coming suddenly on to a mound 
somewhat more elevated than the surrounding 
hummocks, I saw, not thirty yards away, a man 
bent almost double, and running as fast as his 
attitude permitted, along the bottom of a gully. 
I had dislodged one of the spies from his ambush. 
As soon as I sighted him, I called loudly both in 
English and Italian; and he, seeing concealment 
was no longer possible, straightened himself out, 
leaped from the gully, and made off as straight as 
an arrow for the borders of the wood. 

It was none of my business to pursue; I had 
learned what I wanted—that we were beleagured 
and watched in the pavilion; and I returned at 
ence, walking as nearly as possible in my old 
footsteps, to where Northmour awaited me beside 
the dispatch-box. He was even paler than when 
I had left him, and his voice shook a little. 





‘*Could you see what he was like?’’ he asked. 

‘* He kept his back turned,’’ I replied. 

‘Let us get into the house, Frank. I don’t 
think I’m a coward, but I can stand no more of 
this,’’ he whispered. 

All was still and sunshiny about the pavilion as 
we turned to re-enter it; even the gulls had flown 
in a wider circuit, and were seen flickering along 
the beach and the sand-hills; and I can assure 
you, my dear children, that this loneliness terri- 
fied me more than a regiment under arms. It 
was not until the door was barricaded that I could 
draw a full inspiration and relieve the weight that 
lay upon my bosom. Northmour and I exchanged 
a steady glance; and I suppose each made his own 
reflections on the white and startled aspect of the 
other. 

‘“©You were right,’’ I said. ‘All is over. 
Shake hands, old man, for the last time.’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ replied he, ‘‘I will shake hands; for, 
as sure as I am here, I bear no malice. But re- 
member, if, by some impossible accident, we 
should give the slip to these blackguards, I'll take 
the upper hand of you by fair or foul.’’ 

‘¢Oh,’’ said I, ‘‘ you weary me.’’ 

He seemed hurt, and walked away in silence to 
the foot of the stairs, where he paused. 

‘*You do not understand,’ said he. ‘I am 
not a swindler, and I guard myself; that is all. 
It may weary you or not, Mr. Cassilis, I do not 
care arush; I speak for my own satisfaction, and 
not for your amusement. You had better go up- 
stairs and court the girl; for my part, I stay here.”’ 

‘* And I stay with you,’’I returned. ‘*Do you 
think I would steal a march, even with your per- 
mission ?”’ 

‘¢ Frank,”’ he said, smiling, ‘‘it’s a pity you are 
an ass, for you have the makings of a man. I 
think I must be fey to-day; you cannot irritate 
me even when you try. Do you know,’’ he con- 
tinued, softly, ‘‘I think we are the two most 
miserable men in England, you and I? we have 
got on to thirty without wife or child, or so much 
as a shop to look after—poor, pitiful, lost devils, 
both! And now we clash about a girl! As if 
there were not several millions in the United 
Kingdom! Ah, Frank, Frank, the one who loses 
this throw, be it you or me, he has-my pity! It 
were better for him—how does the Bible say ?— 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck and 
he were cast into the depth of the sea. Let us 





take a drink,’’ he concluded, suddenly, but with- 
out any levity of tone. 
I was touched by his words, and consented. 


He sat down on the table in the dining-room, | 


and held up the glass of sherry to his eye. 

‘“*If you beat me, Frank,’’ he said, ‘I shall 
take to drink. 
other way ?” 

“‘God knows,’’ I returned. 

‘*Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ here is a toast in the mean- 
time: ‘ Jtalta irridenta !’”’ 


The remainder of the day was passed in the | 


same dreadful tedium and suspense. I laid the 
table for dinner, while Northmour and your 
mother prepared the meal together in the kitchen. 


I could hear their talk as I went to and fro, and | 


was surprised to find it ran all the time upon my- 
self. Northmour again bracketed us together, 


and rallied your mother on a choice of husbands; | 
but he continued to speak of me with some feel- | 


ing, and uttered nothing to my prejudice unless 
he included himself in the condemnation. ‘This 


awakened a sense of gratitude in my heart, which | 


combined with the immediateness of our peril to 
fill my eyes with tears. 


in defense of a thieving banker. 

Before we sat down to table, I looked forth from 
an up-stairs window. 
decline ; 
dispatch-box still lay untouched where we had 
left it hours before. 

Mr. Huddlestone, ‘in a long, yellow dressing- 
gown, took one end of the table, Clara the other; 


while Northmour and I faced each other from the | 
sides. ‘ The lamp was brightly trimmed ; the wine | 


was good ; the viands, although mostly cold, ex- 
cellent of their sort. We seemed to have agreed 


tacitly ; all thought of the impending catastrophe 
was banished, and we made as merry a party of | 


four as you would wish to see. From time to time, 


it is true, Northmour or I would rise from table | 
and make a round of defenses; and, on each of | 


these occasions, Mr. Huddlestone was recalled to 
a sense of his tragic predicament, glanced up with 
ghastly eyes, and bore for an instant on his coun- 
tenance the stamp of terror. But he hastened to 
empty his glass, wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief, and joined again in the conversation. 

I was astonished at the wit and information he 
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What will you do, if it goes the | 


After all, I thought— | 
and perhaps the thought was laughably vain—we | 
were here three very noble human beings to perish _| 


The day was beginning to | 
the links were utterly deserted; the | 
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| displayed. Your grandfather’s, my dear children, 
| was no ordinary character; he had read and ob- 
| served for himself; his gifts were sound; and, 
though I could never have learned to love the 
| man, I began to understand his success in business, 
| and the great respect in which he had been held 
before his failure. He had, above all, the talent 
of society ; and, though I never heard him speak 
| but on this one and most unfavorable occasion, I 
set him down among the most brilliant conversa- 
| tionalists I ever met. 
He was relating with great gusto, and seemingly 
no feeling of shame, the manceuvres of a scoun- 
| drelly commission merchant whom he had known 
| and studied in his youth, and we were all listening 
with an odd mixture of mirth and embarrassment, 
when our little party was brought abruptly to an 
| end in the most startling manner. 

A noise like that of a wet finger on the window- 
pane interrupted your grandfather’s tale; and in 
an instant we were all four as white as paper, and 
sat tongue-tied and motionless around the table. 

‘© A snail,’’ I said at last; for I had heard that 
these animals make a noise somewhat similar in 
character. 

‘* Snail be d d!’’ said Northmour. “Hush!” 

The same sound was repeated twice at regular 
intervals; and then a formidable voice shouted 
through the shutters the Italian word ‘‘ Zraai- 
tore!’ 

Mr. Huddlestone threw his head in the air, his 
eyelids quivered ; next moment he fell insensible 
| below the table. Northmour and I had each run 
to the armory and seized a gun. Your mother 
was on her feet with her hand at her throat. 

So we stood waiting, for we thought the hour 
of attack was certainly come; but second passed 
| after second, and all but the surf remained silent 
in the neighborhood of the pavilion. 

**Quick,’’ said Northmour; ‘‘up-stairs with 
| him before they come.”’ 

CHAPTER VIII.—TELLS THE LAST OF THE TALL MAN. 

SoMEHOw or other, by hook and crook, and be- 
tween the three of us, we got Bernard Huddlestone 
bundled up-stairs and laid upon the bed in My 

Uncle's Room. During the whole process, which 

was rough enough, he gave no sign of conscious- 
ness, and he remained as we had thrown him, 
without changing the position of a finger. Your 
| mother opened his shirt and began to wet his 
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head and bosom, while Northmour and I ran to 
the window. The weather continued clear; the 
moon, which was now about full, had risen and 
shed a very clear light upon the links; yet, strain 
our eyes as we might, we could distinguish noth- 
ing moving. A few dark spots, more or less, on 
the uneven expanse were not to be identified ; 
they might be crouching men, they might be 
shadows ; it was impossible to be sure. 

‘*¢ Thank God,’’ said Northmour, “‘ Aggie is not 
coming to-night.”’ 

Aggie was the name of the old nurse; he had 
not thought of her till now; but that he should 
think of her at all was a trait that surprised me in 
the man. 


We were again reduced to waiting. Northmour 


went to the fireplace and spread his hands before | 
I followed | 


the red embers, as if he were cold. 
him mechanically with my eyes, and in so doing 
turned my back upon the window. 


buried itself in the shutter two inches from my 
head. I heard your mother scream; and though 


with her arms about my neck, and beseeching to 
know if I were hurt. 
be shot at every day and all day long, with such 


marks of solicitude for a reward; and I was still | 


busy returning her caresses, in complete forgetful- 
ness of our situation, when the voice of Northmour 
recalled me to myself. 

** An air-gun,’’ he said. 
no noise.”’ 

I put your mother aside, and looked at him. 
He was standing with his back to the fire and his 
hands clasped behind him; and I knew, by the 
black look on his face, that passion was boiling 
within. I had seen just such a look before he 
attacked me, that March night, in the adjoining 
chamber; and though I could make every allow- 
ance for his anger, I confess I trembled for the 
consequences, I glanced at your mother with 


‘* They wish to make 





| entrance. 





Suddenly, as I was thus closely watching his 
expression and prepared against the worst, I saw a 
change, a flash, a look of relief, upon his face. 
He took up the lamp which stood beside him on 
the table, and turned to us with an air of some 
excitement. 

‘‘There is one point that we must know,”’ said 
he. ‘* Are they going to butcher the lot of us, or 
only Huddlestone? Did they take you for him, 
and fire at you for your own deaux yeux ?”’ 

‘¢ They took me for him, for certain,’’ I replied. 
‘“*T am near as tall, and my head is fair.’’ 

‘*T am going to make sure,’ returned North- 
mour ; and he stepped up to the window, holding 
the lamp above his head, and stood there, quietly 
affronting death, for half a minute. 

Your mother sought to rush forward and pull 
him from the place of danger; but I had the par- 


| donable selfishness to hold her back by force. 
At that | 
moment a very faint report was audible from | 
without, and a ball shivered a pane of glass, and | 


‘* Yes,’’ said Northmour, turning coolly from 
the window; ‘‘it’s only Huddlestone they want.”’ 
**Oh, Mr. Northmour!’’ cried your mother ; 


| but found no more to add; the temerity she 


‘had just witnessed seeming beyond the reach of 
! 
I whipped instantly out of range and into a | , 


corner, she was there, so to speak, before me, | 


words. 
He, on his part, looked at me, cocking his 


|.head, with the fire of triumph in his eyes ; and | 
I felt that I could stand to 


understood at once that he had thus hazarded his 
life merely to attract your mother’s notice, and 
depose me from my position as the hero of the 
hour. He snapped his fingers. 

‘* The fire is only beginning,’’ said he. ‘* When 
they warm up to their work, they won’t be so par- 
ticular.”’ 

A voice was now heard hailing us from the 
From the window we could see the 
figure of a man in the moonlight; he stood 
motionless, his face uplifted to ours, and a rag of 
something white on his extended arm; and as we 
looked right down upon him, though he was a 
good many yards distant on the links, we could 
see the moonlight glitter on his eyes. 

He opened his lips again, and spoke for some 
minutes on end, in a key so loud that he might 


warning in my eyes; but she misinterpreted my | have been heard in every corner of the pavilion, 
glance, and continued to cling to me and make | and as far away as the borders of the wood. It 


much of me. Northmour gazed straight before 
him; but he could see with the tail of his eye 
what we were doing, and his temper kept rising 
like a gale of wind. With regular battle awaiting 
us outside, this prospect of an internecine strife 
within the walls began to daunt me. 








was the same voice that had already shouted 
‘* Traditore /’’ through the shutters of the dining- 
room; this time it made a complete and clear 
statement. If the traitor ‘‘ Oddlestone’’ were 
given up, all others should be spared ; if not, no 
one should escape to tell the tale. 
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‘«¢ Well, Huddlestone, what do you say to that ?”’ 
asked Northmour, turning to the bed. 

Up to that moment the banker had given no 
sign of life, and I, at least, had supposed him to 
be still lying in a faint; but he replied at once, 
and in such: tones as I have never heard elsewhere, 
save from a delirious patient, adjured and besought 
us not to desert him. It was the most hideous and 
abject performance that my imagination can con- 
ceive. 

‘¢ Enough, you dirty hound !’’ cried Northmour ; 
and then he threw open the window, leaned out 
into the night, and in a tone of exultation, and 
with a total forgetfulness of what was done by 
your mother, poured out upon the ambassador a 
string of the most abominable raillery both -in 
English and italian, and bade him be gone where 
he had come from. I believe that nothing so 
delighted Northmour at that moment as the 
thought that we must al! infallibly perish before 
the night was out. 

Meantime the Italian put his flag of truce into 
his. pocket, and disappeared, at a leisurely pace, 
among the sand-hills. 

‘They make honorable war,’’ said Northmour. 
‘‘They are all gentlemen and soldiers. For the 
credit of the thing, I wish we could change sides 
—you and I, Frank, and you too, Missy my dar- 
ling—and leave the jackal on the bed to some one 
else. Tut! Don’t look shocked! We are all 
going post to what they call eternity, and may as 
well be above-board while there’s time. As far as 
I’m concerned, If I could first strangle Huddle- 
stone, and then get Clara in my arms, I could die 
with some pride and satisfaction. And as it is, by 
God, I’ll have a kiss !”’ 

Before I could do anything to interfere, he had 
rudely embraced and repeatedly kissed your resist- 
ing mother. Next moment I had pulled him away 
with fury, and flung him heavily against the wall. 
He laughed loud and long, and I feared his wits 
had given way under the strain; for even in the 
best of days he had been a sparing and quiet 
laugher. 

‘‘Now, Frank,’’ said- he, when his mirth was 
somewhat appeased, ‘‘it’s your turn. Here’s my 
hand. Good-bye; farewell!’’ Then, seeing me 
stand rigid and indignant, and holding your 
mother to my side—‘‘ Man !’’ he broke out, ‘‘are 
you angry? Did you think we were going to die 
with all the airs and graces of society? I tooka 
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kiss; I’m glad I had it; and now you can take 
another if you like, and square accounts.”’ 

I turned from him with a feeling of contempt 
which I did not seek to dissemble. 

** As you please,’’ said he. 
in life; a prig you'll die.’’ 

And with that he sat down in a chair, a rifle 
over his knee, and amused himself with snapping 
the lock; but*I could see that his ebullition of 
light spirits (the only one I ever knew him to dis- 
play) had already come to an end, and was suc- 
ceeded by a sullen, scowling humor. 

_ All this time our assailants might have been 
entering the house, and we been none the wiser ; 
we had_.in truth, one and all, forgotten the danger 
that so imminently overhung our days. But just 
then Mr. Huddlestone uttered a cry, and leaped 
from the bed. 

I asked what was wrong. 

‘Fire!’ he cried. ‘* They have set the house 
on fire.’’ 

Northmour was on his feet in an instant, and he 
and I ran through the doors of communication 
with the study. The room was illuminated by a 
red and angry light. Almost at the moment of 
our entrance a tower of flame arose in front of 
the window, and, with a tingling report, a pane 
fell inward on the carpet. They had set fire to 
the lean-to out-house, where Northmour used to 
nurse his negatives. 

‘*Hot work,’’ said Northmour. 
in your old room. 

We ran thither in a breath, threw up the case- 
ment, and looked forth. Along the whole back 
wall of the pavilion piles of fuel had been ar- 
ranged and kindled; and it is probable they had 
been drenched with mineral oil, for, in spite of 
the morning’s rain, they all burned bravely. The 
fire had taken a firm hold already on the outhouse, 
which blazed higher and higher every moment; 
the back door was in the centre of a red-hot bon- 
fire ; the eaves we could see, as we looked upward, 
were already smouldering, for the roof overhung, 
and was supported by considerable beams of wood. 
At the same time, hot, pungent, and choking vol- 
umes of smoke began to fill the house. There 
was not a human being to be seen to right or 
left. , 

‘¢ Ah, well !’’ said Northmour, ‘‘ here’s the end, 
thank God.’’ 

And we returned to My Wucle’s Room. 


You've been a prig 


‘*Let us try 


Mr. 
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Huddlestone was putting on his boots with an air 
of determination such as I had not hitherto ob- 
served. Your mother stood close by him, with 
her cloak in both hands ready to throw about her 
shoulders, and a strange look in her eyes, as if 
she were half hopeful, half doubtful of her father. 

** Well, boys and girls,’’ said Northmour, ‘*‘ how 
about a sally? The oven is heating; it is not 
good to stay here and be baked ; and, for my part, 
I want to come to my hands with them, and be 
done.”’ 

‘* There is nothing else left,’’ I replied. 

And both your mother and Mr. Huddlestone, 
though with a very different intonation, added, 
** Nothing.’’ 

As we went down-stairs the heat was excessive, 
and the roaring of thg fire filled our ears ; and we 
had scarce reached the passage before the stairs 
window fell in, a branch of flame shot brandish- 
ing through the aperture, and the interior of the 
pavilion became lit up with that dreadful and 
fluctuating glare. At the same moment we heard 
the fall of something heavy and inelastic in the 
upper story. ‘The whole pavilion, it was plain, 
had gone alight like a box of matches, and now 
not only flamed sky-high to land and sea, but 
threatened with every moment to crumble and fall 
in about our ears. 

Northmour and I cocked our revolvers. Mr. 
Huddlestone, who had already refused a firearm, 
put us behind him with a manner of command. 

‘Let Clara open the door,’’ said he. So, if 
they fire a volley, she will be protected. And in 
the meantime stand behind me. I am the scape- 
goat; my sins have found me ont.” 

I heard him, as I stood breathless by his shoulder, 
with my pistol ready, pattering off prayers in a 
tremulous, rapid whisper; and I confess, horrible 
as the thought may seem, I despised him for think- 
ing of supplications in a moment so critical and 
thrilling. In the meantime, your mother, who 
was dead white butestill possessed her faculties, 
had displaced the barricade from the front door. 
Another moment, and she had pulled it open. 
Firelight and moonlight illuminated the links with 
confused and changeful lustre, and far away against 
the sky we could see a long trail of glowing smoke. 

Mr. Huddlestone struck Northmour and myself 
a backhander in the chest; and while we were 
thus for the moment incapacitated from action, 
lifting his arms above his head like one about 
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to dive, he ran straight forward out of the pavil- 
ion. 

‘* Here am I!’’ he cried—‘‘ Huddlestone ! 
me, and spare the others !’’ 

His sudden appearance daunted, I suppose, our 
hidden enemies; for Northmour and I had time 
to recover, to seize Clara between us, one by each 
arm, and to rush forth to his assistance, ere any- 
thing further had taken place. But scarce had we 
passed the threshold when there came near a 
dozen reports and flashes from every direction 
among the hollows of the links. Mr. Huddle- 
stone staggered, uttered a weird and freezing cry, 
threw up his arms over his head, and fell back- 
ward on the turf. 

‘* Traditore ! 
avengers. 

And just then a part of the roof of the pavil- 
ion fell in, so rapid was the progress of the fire. 
A loud, vague, and horrible noise accompanied 
the collapse, and a vast volume of flame went 
soaring up to heaven. It must have been visible 
at that moment from twenty miles out at sea, from 
the shore at Graden Wester, and far inland from 
the peak of Graystiel, the most eastern summit of 
the Caulder hills. Your grandfather, although 
God knows what were his obsequies, had a fine 
pyre at the moment of his death. 


Kill 


pr 


Traditore : cried the invisible 


CHAPTER IX.—TELLS HOW NORTHMOUR CARRIED 
OUT HIS THREAT. 

I sHOULD have the greatest difficulty to tell you 
what followed next after this tragic circumstance. 
It is all to me, as I look back upon it, mixed, 
strenuous, and ineffectual, like the struggles of a 
sleeper ina nightmare. Your mother, | remem- 
ber, uttered a broken sigh and- would have fallen 
forward to earth, had not Northmour and I sup- 
ported her insensible body. I do not think we 
were attacked ; I do not remember even to have 
seen an assailant; and I believe we deserted Mr. 
Huddlestone without a glance. I only remember 
running like a man in a panic, now carrying your 
mother altogether in my own arms, now sharing 
her weight with Northmour, now scuffling confu- 
sedly for the possession of that dear burden. 
Why we should have made for my camp in the 
Hemlock Den, or how we reached it, are points 
lost forever to my recollection. The first moment 
at which I became definitely sure your mother had 
been suffered to fall against the outside of my little 
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tent, Seen and I were tumbling natn 
on the ground, and he, with contained ferocity, 


was striking for my head with the bttt of his re- | 


volver. He had already twice wounded me on 
the scalp; and it is to the consequent loss of 
blood that I am tempted to attribute the sudden 
clearness of my mind. 

I caught him by the wrist. 

‘* Northmour,’’ I remember saying, ‘‘ you can 
kill me afterward. Let us first attend to Clara.” 

He was at that moment uppermost. Scarcely 
had the words passed my lips, when he leaped to 


his feet and ran toward your mother; and the | 


next moment he was straining her to his heart 
and covering her unconscious hands and face with 
his caresses. 

‘«Shame!’’ I cried. 
mour !”’ 

And, giddy though I still was, I struck him re- 
peatedly upon the bead and shoulders. 

He relinquished his grasp, and faced me in the 
broken moonlight. 

‘‘T had you under,.and I let you go,”’ 
“and now you strike me ! 


**Shame to you, North- 


said he ; 
Coward ! 

‘You are the coward,’’ I retorted. ‘‘ Did she 
wish your kisses while she was still sensible of 
what she wanted? Not she! And now she may 
be dying; and you waste this precious time lick- 
ing her face like a dog. Stand aside, and let me 
help, her.’’ 

He confronted me for a moment, white and 
menacing ; then suddenly he stepped aside. 

‘* Help her, then,”’ said he. 

I threw myself on my knees beside your mother, 
and loosened, as well as I was able, her dress and | 
corset ; but while I was thus engaged a grasp de- 
scended on my shoulder. 

‘*Keep your hands off her,’ 
fiercely. 
veins ?”’ 

‘*Northmour,’’ I cried, 


**Do you think I have no blood in my 


that I shall have to kill you ?”’ 
‘That is better!’ he cried. 


girl, and stand up to fight!’’ 

‘** You will observe,’’ said I, half rising, ‘‘ that 
I have not kissed her yet.”’ 

‘*I dare you to !’’ he cried. 

I do not know what possessed me, my dear 


children ; it was one of the things I am most | 
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’ said Northmour, | 
**if you will neither | 
help her yourself, nor let me do so, do you know | 


‘‘Let her die | 
also, where’s the harm? - Step aside from that | 


ashamed of in my life, pour as your one 
used to say, I knew that my kisses would be 
always welcome were she dead or living; down 
I fell again upon my knees, parted the hair from 
her forehead, and with the dearest respect laid 
| my lips for a moment on that cold brow. It was 
| such a caress as a father might have given; it was ~ 
such a one as was not unbecoming from a man 
soon to die to a woman already dead. 
‘And now,’’ said I, ‘‘I am at your service, Mr. 
Northmour.”’ 
. But I saw, to my surprise, that he turned his 
back upon me. 
** Do you hear ?’’ I asked. 
‘* Ves,’’ said he, ‘I do. 
Iam ready. 
| is one to me.”’ 
I did not wait to be twice bidden; but stoop- 
ing again over your mother, continued my efforts 
| to revive her. She still lay white and lifeless; I 
| began to fear that her sweet spirit had indeed fled 
| beyond recall, and horror and a_sense of utter 
| desolation seized upon my heart. I called her by 
name with the most endearing inflections; I chafed 
and beat her hands; now I laid her head low, now 
| supported it against my knee; but all seemed to 
| be in vain, and the lids still lay heavy on your 
| mother’s eyes. 
| ‘*Northmour,’’ I said, ‘‘there is my hat. For 
| God’s sake bring some water from the spring.’’ 
| Almost in a moment he was by my side with 
the water. 
|  **I have brought it in my own,” he said. 
do not grudge me the privilege?”’ 
‘*Northmour,’’ I was beginning to say, as I 
laved your mother’s head and breast; but he in- 
terrupted me savagely. 
‘¢Qh, you hush up!”’ he said. 
| you can do is to say nothing.’’ 
| I had certainly no desire*to talk, my mind 
being swallowed up in concern for my dear love 
and her condition ; so I continued in silence to 
_do my best toward her recovery, and, when the 
hat was empty, returned it to him, with one word, 
—‘*More.’’ He had, perhaps, gone several times 
| upon this errand, when your mother reopened her 
eyes. 
‘* Now,”’ 





If you wish to fight, 
If not, go on and save Clara. All 


“You 


‘<The best thing 


said he, ‘‘since she is better, you can 
spare me, can you not? I wish you a good-night, 
| Mr. Cassilis.’’ 


And with that he was gone among the thicket. 
i 
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I made a fire for your sities for I had now no 
fear of the Italians, who had even spared all the | 
little possessions left in my encampment; and, 
broken as she was by the excitement and the 
hideous catastrophe of the evening, I managed, in 
one way or another,—by persuasion, encourage- 
ment, warmth, and such simple remedies as I 
could lay my hand on,—to bring her back to some 
composure of mind and strength of body. 
were soon talking, sadly, perhaps, but not un- 


hopefully, of our joint future; and I, with my | 


arm about her waist, sought to inspire her with a 
sense of help and protection from one who, not | 
only then, but till the day she died, would have | 
joyfully sacrificed his life to do her pleasure. 

Day had already come, when a sharp “ Hist 
sounded from the thicket. 
ground; but the voice of Northmour was heard 
adding, in the most tranquil tones: ‘‘ Come here, 
Cassilis, and alone; I want to show you some- 
thing.’’ 


? 


We | 


I started from the | 
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were nursing Cam: ; but this morning—here— 

take your pistol. No thanks!’’ he cried, holding 
| up his hand: ‘*I do not like them; that is the 
| only way you can annoy me now.” 
| He began to walk forward across the links to 

meet the boat, and I followed a step or two 
behind. In front of the pavilion I paused to see 
| where Mr. Huddlestone had fallen; but there 
was no sign of him, nor so much as a trace of 
| blood. 
‘*Safe in Graden Floe,’’ said Northmour. 
| <¢ Four minutes and a half, Frank! And the Ital- 
| ians? Gone, too; they were night- -birds, and they 
have all flown before daylight.’’ 

He continued to advance till we had come to 
| the head of the beach. 

‘*No farther, please,’’ said he. 
like to take her to Graden House ?’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ replied I; ‘I shall try to get 
her to the minister’s at Graden Wester.’ 

The prow of the boat here grated on the beach, 


} 


** Would you 


I consulted your mother with my eyes, and, | and a sailor jumped ashore with a line in his 


receiving her tacit permission, left her alone, and 
clambered out of the den. At some distance off | 
I saw Northmour leaning against an elder; and, 
as soon as he perceived me, he began walking sea- 
ward. 
the outskirts of the wood. 
‘*Look,’’ said he, pausing. 


A couple of steps more brought me out of the | 
The light of the morning lay cold and | 


foliage. 
clear over that well-known scene. 
was but a blackened wreck ; 


The pavilion 
the roof had fallen 


in, one of the gables had fallen out; and, far and | 


near, the face of the links was cicatrized with 
little patches of burned furze. Thick smoke still 


went straight upward in the windless air of the | 


morning, and a great pile of ardent cinders filled 


the bare walls of the house, like coals in an open | 


grate. Close by the islet a schooner-yacht lay to, 
and a well-manned boat was pulling vigorously 
for the shore. 

‘*The Red Earl!’’ I cried. 
twelve hours too late !’’ 

“Feel in your pocket, Frank. 
asked Northmour. 

I obeyed him, and I think I must have become 
deadly pale. My revolver had been taken from 
me. 

“*You see I have you in my power,”’ 
tinued. 


‘©The Red Earl 


he con- | 


: | 
I had almost overtaken him as he reached 


Are you armed ?” | 


‘*T disarmed you last night while you | 


| hand. 
‘* Wait a minute, lads!’’ cried Northmour; and 
**You had 


then lower and to my private ear: 
_ better say nothing of all this to her,’’ he added. 


‘On the contrary,’’ I broke out, ‘‘she shall 
| know everything that I can tell.’’ 

‘*You do not understand,’’ he returned, with 
an air of great dignity. ‘‘It will be nothing to 
her; she expects it of me.’’ 

Thus, my dear children, had your mother ex- 
,erted her influence for good upon this violent 
man. Years and years after, she used to call that 
speech her patent of nobility; and ‘‘she expects 
it of me’’ became a sort of by-word in’our mar- 
ried life, and was often more powerful than an 
| argument to mould me to her will. 

‘** Good-bye !’’ said he, with a nod. 

I offered him my hand. 

‘* Excuse me,” said he. ‘‘It’s small, I know; 
but I can’t push things quite so far as that. I 
don’t wish any sentimental business, to sit by 
your hearth a white-haired wanderer, and all that. 
Quite the contrary ; I hope to God I shall never 
| again clap eyes on either one of you.”’ 

‘Well, God bless you, Northmour!’’ I said, 
heartily. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he returned ; 
| You let Him alone.’ 

He walked down the beach ; and the man who 


“*HTe' ll bless me. 








shoved off and leaped into the bows himself. 
Northmour took the tiller; the boat rose to the 
waves, and the oars between the thole-pins sounded 
crisp and measured in the morning air. 

They were not yet half-way to the Red Earl, 
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was ashore gave him an arm on board, and then 
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and I was still watching their progress, when the 
sun rose out of the sea. 

One word more, and my story is done. Years 
after, Northmour was killed fighting under the 
colors of Garibaldi for the liberation of the Tyrol. 

( Concluded. ) 
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By Paut MENDELSSOHN. 


M. Jacques OFFENBACH, whose death at Paris, 
on the 5th of October, bas been so widely chroni- 
cled, was born of Jewish pa-- 
rents, at Cologne, June 21, 
181g, and received his first mu- 
sical education from his father. 
In 1835 he went to the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, where he 
completed his studies, devoting 
himself chiefly to the violon- 
cello, on which he was a pro- 
ficient but by no means eminent 
performer. After two years he 
left the Conservatoire and be- 
came a member of several or- 
chestras, finally of that of the 
Opéra Comique. In 1850 he 
obtained the post of musical 
conductor of the Théatre Fran- 
cais, having previously made 
himself known by his clever 
settings of some of Lafontaine’s 
fables. He did not, however, 
find his true sphere of action 
till, in 1855, he obtained a license for a theatre of 
his own, the famous Bouffes Parisiens. It was for 
this theatre that he wrote the innumerable bur- 
lesque operas and operettas to which he owed his 
widespread fame. His best-known musical works, 
which are as well known in London as in Paris, 
are ‘* La Belle Héléne,’’ ‘* Orphée aux Enfers,’’ 
‘*La Barbe Bleu,’’ ‘*La Grande Duchesse,’’ 
‘* Perichole,’’ ‘* Roi Carotte,’’ and ‘‘ Un Voyage 
dans la Lune.’’ His success belongs essentially 
to the Second Empire, which gave him consid- 
erable wealth, and decorated him with the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. It is very 
doubtful whether any of his works will survive ; 
but his name will be remembered as a curious 


M. JACQUES 


phenomenon in the history of art and civilization. 


M. Offenbach’s end was sudden and unexpected. 


On the afternoon of the day 
of his death he was present at 
the reading of the ‘‘Cabarat 
des Lilas’’ for the Variétés. 
In the evening, on returning 
home, he felt unwell. The gout, 
from which he had long been 
suffering, ascended to the heart, 
and he died a few hours after- 
ward. 

Although Offenbach cannot 
be classed among the great com- 
posers of his age, few men have 
achieved, a wider popularity in 

. the musical world than he. So 
popular indeed were the works 
of the deceased composer, that 
it is hardly too much to say 
that there is scarcely a town 
throughout Europe or America 
into which his bright and catch- 
ing melodies have not found 

their way. A quarter of a century ago he intro- 
duced into the Parisian world a new school of music, 

—the opéra bouffe,—and as the musical novelty met 

with a ready acceptance, he worked the vein suc- 
cessfully and continuously to the end of his days. 

Whether opéra bouffe has proved a desirable acqui- 

sition, and whether it has not tended to lower 
rather than raise musical taste, is a question we do 
not now care to discuss. It is sufficient for the 
present to say it found an energetic exponent in 

Jacques Offenbach, and that the success which at- 

tended his efforts has called forth many followers. 

Chief among these may be named Charles Lecocq, 


OFFENBACH., 


_ Hervé, and Leo Delibes; but, although the works 
‘of his disciples have in many instances acquired 
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considerable repute, Offenbach retained to the 
last his position as leader of the school which he 
had founded. 

Mrs. Gore, the novelist, used to say that novels 
dripped from her fingers’ ends. Thesame fertility 
of resource was a characteristic of Jacques Offen- 
bach, for throughout his musical career a long 
stream of operatic productions have followed 
each other in quick and never-ending succession. 
In one year alone he produced no less than thir- 
teen operettas, and the same prolific power of 
writing remained with him to the end. In illus- 
tration of his readiness of musical conception, an 
anecdote is told reciting how Alfred de Musset 
called at the Comédie Frangaise in 1850, at which 
time Offenbach was musical conductor of that 
theatre, and asked him whether he would under- 
take to set to music one of the songs in the author’s 
**Fortunio.’’ ‘‘ Certainly,’’ replied Offenbach ; 
*‘let me fetch a pen and paper.’’ ‘* But you are 
not going to do it now?’’ said De Musset, with 
surprise. ‘*Oh, yes!” was Offenbach’s answer, 
and in five minutes the music was complete. 
Later on the song was amplified into an entire 
opéra bouffe, and the ‘‘ Chanson de Fortunio’’ 
was the voluntary played on the organ of the 
Madeleine at the composer’s funeral. 

With such a copious pouring forth of new works, 
many of them, as was to be expected, soon passed 
into oblivion. A large number, however, have 
attained a world-wide popularity. Perhaps the 
best-known work of the composer is ‘‘ La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein,’’ an opera which was pro- 
duced in the Exhibition year of 1867, with Mlle. 
Schneider in the title-réle, and from which Offen- 
bach and the librettists, in the first year of its 
performance alone, succeeded in realizing a sum 
of nearly ten thousand pounds. So popular in- 
deed did the work become, that at one time it 
was played at no less than twenty-three French 
theatres simultaneously. ‘‘La Belle Héléne,’’ 
‘*Orphée aux Enfers,’’ ‘‘La Chanson de Fortu- 
nio,’’ ‘Le Mariage aux Lanternes,’’ ‘‘La Pont 
aux Soupirs,’’ and ‘* Les Voyages de Dunanan’’ 
are among his previous operas which had met with 
more or less success, but the composer’s popularity 
may be said to have reached its climax in 1867. 
Many of his subsequent works are still fresh in the 
minds of the musical public, notably ‘* Genevieve 
de Brabrant,’’ ‘‘La Périchole,’’ ‘‘ La Princesse 
de Trebizonde,’’ ‘‘La Roi Carotte,’’ and ‘*La 


Jolie Parfumeuse.’’ ‘‘ Madame Favart,’’ after a 
long run, has only recently been withdrawn from 
the Strand Theatre, while ‘‘ La Fille du Tambour 
Major’’ is now being played at the Alhambra The- 
atre in London, and at the Folies Dramatiques in 
Paris. Just prior to his death he completed two 
new works, ‘‘ Les Contes d’Hoffman,”’ shortly to 
be produced at the Opéra Comique in Paris, and 
‘La Belle Lurette,’’ to be produced at the Re- 
naissance in Paris, and at the Globe Theatre in 
London. 

Many of his operas are of an essentially ephe- 
meral character,.and whether his ablest achieve- 
ments are destined to an abiding popularity 
remains to be seen. It is certain, however, that 
in his later days Offenbach felt that he was capable 
of something higher than anything be had yet 
aimed at, and we have his own authority for say- 
ing that in ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffman” he. has 
striven after a loftier standard of art than he had 
at any previous time aspired to. Upon this work 
he has bestowed the most patient thought and 
careful attention. In May last he played the work 
over to a gathering of friends invited specially to 
hear it, and even on his bed of sickness he be- 
stowed upon it finishing-touches and such: improve- 
ments as commended themselves to his maturer 
judgment. The score of ‘*Les Contes d’Hoff- 
man’’ was found open at the last act on the 
writing-table in the reom adjoining Offenbach’s 
death-chamber, and he is said to have hurried on 
the completion of the work, under a. presenti- 
ment that he had but little time wherein to finish 
it. He felt that since the production of ‘‘La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein’’ his popularity 
had been on the wane; and in the ‘‘ Contes 
d’Hoffman,’’ which he had dedicated to his son, 
he hoped to eclipse any of his previous efforts, 
and to find a position among the standard com- 
posers of his time. Opportunity will doubtless 
soon be afforded for estimating the value of the 
work from which he hoped so much. 

Offenbach passed many of his years in Paris. 
His father was a teacher of singing, and, at an 
early age, Jacques was set to work to learn the 
violoncello. The fee to Herr Alexander, his 
music-master, was a shilling a lesson ; but the pe- 
cuniary resources of the family were at such a low 
ebb, and the family credit so small, that, as Offen- 
bach himself used to relate, the shilling had to be 
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paid down before the teacher would undertake to 
\ 
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give the lesson. Subsequently the composer studied 
at the Conservatoire at Paris, and later on he ob- 
tained the position in the orchestra of the Théa- 
tre Frangais, of which he became musical con- 
ductor. It was about this time he first became 
known as a composer; the works he essayed, 
however, being of but a trivial character. In 
1855, when he took the Bouffes Parisiens, he pro- 
duced several of his most successful operas. Other 
works of his, produced at the Variétés, met with 
even greater favor; and it was here ‘‘ La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein’’ first obtained a hearing. 
The Variétés company visited London in 1867, 
and their performances served to widen the popu- 
larity of the composer. The previous year he 
paid a visit to the United States, and his travels 
here called forth the only literary production 
which he undertook, ‘‘ Notes d’un Musicien en 
Voyage,’’ to which a preface has been written by 
his old school-fellow, Albert Wolff. He after- 
wards took the Gaieté Theatre in Paris, where he 
brought out several of his operas with much mag- 
nificence. He again visited the United States in 
1876, during the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, where he established and conducted an 
opera-hall for a brief season ; the venture proving 
an unprofitable one, however, he soon returned 
home again. 

Offenbach had always been an energetic and un- 
tiring worker. For some years past, indeed, his 
health had materially suffered from his never-end- 
ing exertions. A short time ago he assisted at a 
concert at Etretat, in aid of a fund being raised 
for the church of the district. This was his last 
public appearance. Returning to Paris, he was 
seized by a sharp attack of gout. From this 
malady he suffered for about a week, and as soon 
as the disease reached his heart he succumbed, 
his death occurring in his house, 8 Boulevard des 
Capucines. 

During the last seven or eight years he was at 
home he was always swaddled in an immense 
red silk dressing-gown, lined with fur, and re- 
clining on a sofa to ease his gouty feet. He 
kept his eyes closed, and rarely spoke when he 
had to go toa rehearsal. He did these things to 
concentrate his thoughts on the work and to hus- 
band his strength. At 10 a.m. he would dress for 
second breakfast, which of late years he ate at 
home; indeed, he accepted no invitation out. 
But during his heyday he never eat second break- 





fast at home; at noon he was always at the head 
of a table (it was kept for him) in Café Riche, 
surrounded by literary men. There never were 
less than six, rarely more than nine, that nobody 
could lose one word of the conversation. It was 
rare during ‘‘ the season,’’ when everybody is in 
town, that Sardou, Meilhac, Halevy, Hector Cre- 
mieux, Du Locle, Nuilter, De Villemessant, Wolff, 
Scholl, Millaud, St. Albin, Phillippe Gille, Tre- 
feu, and other dramatists or newspaper writers 
were not to be seen seated at breakfast time. The 
latest gossip, especially from greenrooms, the last 
bright sallies of Paris, were here told, and more 
than one piece was suggested in this running fire 
of fun and pleasantry. But after sorrow and 
disease came, Offenbach never left home. His 
second breakfast would be a mere mouthful and a 
glass of wine and water. Then he would smoke 
the strongest cigar he could find. At 11 A.M. 
dressing-gown would be quitted for an immense 
broadcloth cloak, lined with furs. He would 
enter a close brougham, a heavy fur covering 
would be thrown over his legs, and he would 
drive to the theatre. He would always reach the 
theatre before the hour of rehearsal, would go to 
the manager’s office, would discuss the setting of 
the piece on the stage, examine the sketches of 
costumes, rejecting these, ordering changes in 
those, discussing models of scenery. Offenbach 
was a firm believer in Scribe’s axiom, ‘‘ Lines 
cut are never hissed,’’ and he hated lengthy pas- 
sages which made action draggle as much as Scribe 
himself had done. No matter how brilliant was 
the ‘‘book,’’ no matter how charming was the 
score, Offenbach pitilessly cut them both if they 
impeded the piece’s action. As soon as the bell 
announced that rehearsal was going to begin, 
Offenbach went on the stage; he disappeared in 
his cloak; around him were the authors of the 
‘**book,’’ the manager, the leader of the orchestra, 
the stage-manager, the accompanyist. As soon 
as the latter touched the piano, rehearsal began 
with the initial chorus, whose setting had been 
settled the previous day after Offenbach’s depar- 
ture. He listened silently, his head bent forward, 
both hands resting on his cane; his smile broad- 
ened as the chorus went on, until he rose, bran- 
dished his cane, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Excellent, my 
darlings! but you are all out. That is not the 
way the chorus is to be given!’’ Offenbach’s 
‘« Excellent, my darlings !’’ was proverbial in the 
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greenroom ; whenever he was dissatisfied, when- 
ever he thought the performance wrong from be- 
ginning to end, whenever he wanted to make 
singers go over the whole thing again, he always 
began by saying, ‘‘ Excellent, my darlings! charm- 
ing! charming! but we must begin again, for you 
are not within a mile of my meaning!’’ This, of 
course, would make everybody stop; then Offen- 
bach would put everything topsy-turvy, and as 
quickly set everything to rights,—his notion of 
‘‘rights” again making a scene which seemed dull 
and draggling brilliant and animated ; his music 
itself was transformed by the changed setting. 
Once Offenbach was on his legs, he hopped, 
skipped, and jumped about like one beside him- 
self. Offenbach no lungs! You would not have 
said so had you heard him swearing. ‘‘No, no, 
no! not that, by a long shot! This is your 
place. Won’t you come over here? I tell you 
that is detestable—everyway—I never set it in 
that way, I pledge you my word and honor. You 
must begin again; begin at the beginning, at the 
very beginning.’’ Heated by swearing and by 
excitement, he would throw aside his fur cloak, 
seize and put on the overcoat of the person nearest 
him, would run up and down the stage, shaking 
the very life out of the choristers, until he fell 
back exhausted into a chair. Very few dramatists, 
still few composers, know anything in the world 
about setting a scene, about putting a play on its 
legs; but Offenbach was as skilled in these feats 
as Sardou or Alexander Dumas. Offenbach never 
wrote anything without knowing exactly where he 
would place the personage who sang it. Where 
other people would have taken seven or eight re- 
hearsals to make a score, especially a finale, clear 
and easily executed, Offenbach would arrange it 
in one rehearsal of two hours long; he had as he 
wrote it planned mentally the movements and 
positions of all the characters, and had not written 
one stave too much for any one of them. One 
day Alfred de Musset entered the office of the 
manager of the French Comedy (then Arsene 
Houssaye), and said to him, taking no notice of 
the third person in the office: 

‘As you have Offenbach, you ought not to 
allow such talents to remain idle. Ask Offenbach 
to write the score of Fortunio’s song. If I knew 
Offenbach, I myself would go to prefer this re- 
quest of him.”’ 

Arsene Houssaye replied : 
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‘¢ What! you don’t know Offenbach? Here he 
is—Mons. Offenbach, Mons. Alfred de Musset.’’ 

After bows had been exchanged, Offenbach 
said to Alfred de Musset : 

‘<T will take great pleasure in gratifying your 
wishes. Send for the play.”’ 

Alfred de Musset exclaimed : 

‘What! you will compose that music ?”’ 

‘« Assuredly, and that here without any the least 
delay. We will then send for Delaunay, and get 
him to sing it.’’ 

The play was brought. Offenbach at once 
wrote a score for the song and hummed it to Al- 
fred de Musset, who was delighted. Delaunay 
was next sent for, and Offenbach hummed to him 
the song just written. Delaunay has a most femi- 
nine, musical voice when he speaks, but, to Offen- 
bach’s horror, the moment he began to sing his 
voice became a deep bass, the voice of a traitor, 
of a tyrant—not the voice of a lover. Offenbach 
threw up both hands, and exclaimed : 

‘*Ah! le malheureux / impossible! impossible ! 
He must speak the stanzas, but sing them— 
never !”’ 

The song Delaunay could not sing afterwards 
led Offenbach to write La Chanson de Fortunio, 
an opera buffo. One day Philippe Gille wrote 
the ‘‘ book”’ of an operetta, and sent it to Offen- 
bach. Some time afterward Gille received a note 
asking him to call at the Bouffes Parisiens. When 
he reached there he was shown into the manager’s 
office, where he found Offenbach leaning lazily in 
an easy-chair, tearing up newspapers. Offenbach, 
to Gille’s delight, said : 

‘«T have read your piece and like it.”’ 

‘* Who will write the score ?”’ 

‘¢ A fellow in whom [ have confidence.’’ 

‘¢What’s his name?”’ 

‘* You will be told in due season.” 

So saying, Offenbach put on his hat, and added: 
*« Come, let’s go to rehearsal.’’ 

When Gille reached the stage, he found to his 
astonishment that Offenbach was the author of 
the score. Last winter Offenbach went to Nice 
to recruit his strength and to escape the terrible 
weather experienced at Paris. One bright, sunny 
day, feeling better than usual, he and Quatrelles 
went over to Monte Carlo, breakfasted at the 
Hotel de Paris, and then went to the gamblers’ 


| table. He put gold on the numbers he fancied, and 


each time won; but he soon said to Quatrelles: 
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“Enough! I can play no longer. I am ex- | 
hausted.”’ 

He never again touched cards. The excitement 
was too much for him. He expressed his opinion | 
of Wagner as follows : | 

‘Wagner would be the greatest of all musicians 
had he. not been preceded by Mozart, Gluck, 
Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, etc. Wagner 
would be the sprightliest and most melodious | 
composer had Hereld, Halevy, Auber, Boieldieu, 
never lived. Wagner’s genius would be peerless | 
if he had not had Meyerbeer and Rossini for con- | 
temporaries.’’ Offenbach was the first composer | 
who gave brilliant suppers at the hundredth per- 
formance of his pieces. The most splendid supper | 
of the kind ever given in Paris was the entertain- | 
ment he gave at the Grand Hotel to celebrate the 
one hundredth performance of ‘‘ Les Brigands’’ 
and ‘‘ La Princesse de Trebizonde.’’ When the 
time came to make speeches and give toasts, Offen- 
bach rose and gravely made a speech in German. 
Then Xavier Aubryet rose and made a speech in 
English. He was followed by Angel de Miranoa, 
who made a speech in Spanish. Then Desire rose 
and said, ‘* Ladies, gentlemen, I had intended to 
have made a speech and given a toast in French ; 
but as Iam afraid none of the company understand 
French, I decline to speak.’” You may imagine 
the peals of laughter which greeted all this fun. 
One day Offenbach was asked why he’shunned his 
brother composers. ‘* Because I look too well; I 
show I am in good health. I am afraid of giving 
them too much pain.’’ While Offenbach was 
hesitating whether he should go to America, one 
of these same brother musicians hypocritically 
said to him, ‘‘ You are wrong, my dear fellow, to 
expose yourself to such fatigue, for you know you 
are 10 Colossus.’’ Offenbach replied, ‘‘ My dear 
fellow, don’t be uneasy; I am in such delicate 
health that I have not even strength enough to be 
ill.”’. Offenbach had no master in the art of pack- 
ing a house the first night of one of his plays. He 
always stipulated in his contracts with managers 
that he should have in possession every ticket. 
These he distributed to his friends whom he knew 
would applaud with a will. The manager of La 
Renaissance, where none. but Charles Lecocq’s 
operettas had been played, went to Offenbach last 
year and asked him for an operatta. Offenbach 
received him haughtily, accepted the invitation, 
but said, ‘* At last they are going to hear music in 
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your theatre.’’ Offenbach had grown to be over- 


| weeningly conceited. He was constantly flattered 


at home; even his children were always striving 
to invent some appellation which gratified his 
composer’s vanity. Some years ago his friends 
gave him a burlesque reception at Etretat, where 
he spent the summer. Some medizval arms were 
gotten, and twelve men were armored and fur- 
nished with halberds; a lad was put on a donkey, 
fireworks were let off in broad daylight (where 
there’s smoke there’s fire, eh?), and the keys of 
the inn were presented to him on a plated tray. 
Offenbach could not see this was all burlesque ; 
tears brimmed in his eyes, and he faltered, 
‘* Really, really, I do not deserve sc much.”’ 

By his exemplary private life and his genial 
disposition Offenbach had gained a wide circle of 
ardent friends. Few men, indeed, were better 
known in Parisian literary and musical circles than 
he was. The poverty from which he had suffered 
in his early days, too, had taught him sympathy 
with the distressed, and many are the stories cur- 
rent concerning Offenbach’s benevolence. A 
characteristic one, which we give on the authority 
of the Paris Figaro, is worth recording. Being 
appealed to for help by a little beggar, he put his 
hand in his pocket to give a few sous to the young 
mendicant. He found, however, he had not a 
single coin left, having just parted with all his 
loose cash after a game of ‘frente et quarante. 
The occurrence took place at aseaside town. He 
asked the boy to follow him to the nearest tobac- 
conist shop; entering it, he ‘called for pen, ink, 
and paper. In a few minutes he had written a 
short musical composition, to which he affixed his 
‘* There,” said the composer, ‘‘ take 
this to the nearest musicseller, and take care of 
the money he gives you for it.’’ 

Offenbach was buried at Montmartre after a 
service in the Madeleine, in which Faure and 
other leading singers assisted, An enormous as- 
semblage gathered to do honor to the musician, 
whom many of them knew so well. Wreaths and 
bouquets were sent from all the leading theatres 
to be placed upon the coffin, and among theia 
was one from the Alhambra Theatre of London. 
Music, art, and literature were well represented. 
A bust of Offenbach is to be placed in the foyer 
of the Variétés Theatre, the funds for which will 
be raised by a public performance of Offenbach’s 
music in that building. 
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FAREWELL TO THE YEAR. 
By Ciara B. HEATH. 


OLD YEAR, farewell! Thy wintry breath And wan and pale thy spring-time came,- 

Is like the clasp of some cold hand ; . So full of weary, listless days 

Thy early days were like a band That lacked their meed of joy and praise, 
Of mourners that had met with death. And much of all their former fame. 


The autumn brought some days of rest, 
The first we had that thou didst_hold ; 
Some harvest-days were days of gold, 

And Christmas more than all was blest. 


Thou art one more in that long chain 
The aged count with fingers white, 
And dim eyes longing for the light 

That will not come to them again. 


How short thou wert to those who stood 

" *Twixt youth and age in currents strong, 
Breasting the tide that swept along, 

Freighted with stores they counted good ! 


How long to those in life’s fair morn, 
Who walk with smiling lip and brow, 
Who wish the great To Be were now, 

And they were out beyond the dawn. 


From out the hopes that thou didst blight 
Rose many a purpose true and strong ; 
We put behind us fear and wrong, 

And shut the errors from our sight. 


We listen to thy funeral-knell, 
Borne on the bitter winter wind; 


Thy joys and griefs we leave behind, 
And look above. Old Year, farewell! 
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ART NEEDLEWORK. 
By ANNIE M. Harper. 


As a people given to a material, progressive | avidity by our modern dabblers in art needle- 
spirit, we are daily manifesting an improvement, | work. Knowing well that there are many such 
in point of esthetic taste, at once commendable | workers in designs of different classes of art 


, ge : | 
and praiseworthy. A spirit of refinement is gradu- | needlework who are very often at a loss for some 
object on which to exercise their skill, we pro- 


ally permeating all circles of society, leading the 


Fic. 1.—CHAISE-LOUNGE COVER. 


minds of many, and we might say, the great mass | pose to furnish through the columns of the 


of our communities, to seek that which ranks with 
the beautiful in Nature, as well as those things 


which are the embodiment of the beautiful in | 


themselves, so wrought by the aid of an artistic 
handicraft. Ornamentation and decoration have 
indeed become, as it were, the most prominent 
and vital subjects in our modern civilization. The 
palace and the cottage alike bear traces of the in- 
novations which this taste for the beautiful and 
the artistic is making; the great advancement 
attained creating a constant demand for new de- 
signs and new subjects. 

Embroidery and crocheting comprise the prin- 
cipal means pursued in the various processes of 


ornamentation and decoration, and any essays | Europe early in the Middle Ages. 


| MonrHLY some valuable suggestions for their 


consideration ; also to designate such objects and 
designs as we shall deem fit subjects for the pur- 
pose, and which are not only beautiful when 
properly constructed, but highly ornamental and 
useful as well. Embroidery-work is deemed the 
most artistic, because requiring more skillful work- 
manship and more costly material. We shall, 
therefore, lead off with this branch of art needle- 
work, simply referring to such crocheting as may 
properly become a part of any embroidery design. 

The art of embroidery was originally derived, 
like-many other of our arts and sciences, from the 
Spanish Moors, by whom it was introduced into 
As applied to 


touching these subjects are scanned with much | tapestry-hangings, it was at first used among 
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Christian nations for the decoration of churches | qualities in their own grandmothers is in great 


and for employment on State occasions only, till | 


FIG. 2.—EMBROIDERED FOOTSTOOL. 


Eleanor of Castile set the example of using it for | female 


measure to be attributed to the substitution of so 
limited a style of work as German wool. 
embroidery for the more beautiful and legiti- 
mate styles that preceded it. In Berlin 
wool-work, as it has been usually practiced 
for the last forty years, anything like real 
beauty or flow of fancy is an impossibility, 
That this absence of invention and good 
taste in their lighter occupations should 
continue among ladies is neither necessary 
nor desirable. An abundant fancy is a char- 
acteristic of the female brain, and ladies 
would be far happier and better in many 
ways if they would allow its free develop- 
ment. Few things could be better calcu- 
lated to effect this than a return to the 
graceful and beautiful occupation of their 
ancestors. There is, at the present time, 


domestic purposes, which was soon followed by | much desire for this shown among the upper 


the wealthier classes. 


Throughout the Middle | classes, and legitimate embroidery is again rapidly 


Ages needlework embroidery, chiefly for hang- | becoming a fashionable employment. 


ings, but also for some other uses, formed the | 
great occupation of ladies when not engaged in | 


domestic or other duties ; and the beauty of their 
work, together with the invention and design 
which they displayed in it, are such as might well 
raise the admiration and envy of the ladies of the 
present day. These old works have not merely 
the conventional prettiness which is generally the 
only, though not the invariable, characteristic of 
modern needlework, but have often real artistic 
beauty, and display not merely fancy, but even 
imagination, in the designs. In this respect, cer- 


tainly, they have little in common with modern . 


** fancy-work,’’ which is apparently so-called in a 
sarcastic sense, from the utter absence of any 
fancy displayed in it. The modern lady, instead 
of exercising her own inventive powers, simply 
copies a pattern set before her, stitch by stitch, 


without the slightest idea of deviating from it if | 


its forms are bad, or of developing any new forms 
of beauty for herself. Frequently even this ntere 
copying and counting of stitches demands too 
much mental exertion, and she must either pur- 
chase her ‘‘ fancy-work’’ ready begun, and the 
pattern laid out for her, er perhaps even with the 
ornamental group of flowers or other device already 
finished, and with nothing left to be done beyond 
.filling in the background. The degeneracy in 


Fic. 3.—WoORKSTAND WITH EMBROIDERED LAMBREQUIN. 


We propose, in the course of this article, to 


skill and taste from even the standard of those give some description of the various methods of 
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working, and of the stitches tail i in tit as well 
as of the materials required. We shall also give 


Fic. 4.—EMBROIDERED PIANO-STOOL COVER. 


a series of original designs; but we trust that our 
readers will not, after perusing the above remarks, 
content. themselves with merely copying these, 
but will use them only as stepping-stones to em- 
broidery-work in which patterns will be of their 
own devising. 

The methods of embroid- 
ery practiced at different 
times and in different coun- 
tries, as well as the various 
stitches employed in them, 
are almost endless. We have 
not, however, at the present 
time to deal with the anti- 
quarian aspects of embroid- 
ery, but to speak of it as it 
may be applied to modern 
practice. 

Between ordinary Ger- 
man wool-work and legiti- 
mate embroidery there is an 
intermediate style, which 
has latterly been somewhat 
freely practiced. It is sus- 
ceptible of far better effects 
than the former, and is by 
no means difficult. Over the 
ground of German wool, 
worked in cross-stitch upon canvas, diapers are 
over-stitched in silk. 
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| heaihennite —_ its objectionable flatness, and 
gains great brilliancy. While on the subject of 
German wool-work, we would add that should the 
reader continue to practice it, in preference to 
better styles of embroidery, that though it is capa- 
ble of being enriched as above, it is a method of 
work which is, artistically speaking, exceedingly 
limited, and really fitted for the production of flat 
patterns only, such as geometrical designs or con- 
ventional ornaments. In cross-stitch it is impos- 
sible to shade objects in such a manner as to give 
them any satisfactory resemblance to nature, and 
the representations of animals and flowers which 
have been attempted in it are as numerous as they 
have been lamentable failures, and ought merely 
to be preserved as examples of bad taste. 

In appliqué, which is a very ancient and always 
a favorite method of embroidery, broad, flat masses 
of color are gained by fixing one fabric over 
another. For apfpiiqué the materials chosen are 
usually velvet, silk, cloth, and cloth of gold or 
silver; when velvet is used, it should always be 
silk velvet. It may be employed for a variety of 
purposes, such as cushions, curtains, etc., and 
though shading cannot be attempted in it, it pro- 
duces rich and fine effects in flat patterns. 


Fic. 5. —Worx- BASKET WITH Eanncueny. 


The ordinary method of preparing the material 


Thus treated, the German | is by stretching some thin gray holland on a 
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common embroidery-frame and covering it evenly 
with paste. The paste used by shoemakers, and 


Fic. 6.—LAMp-MAT WITH GAY EMBROIDERY. 


to be bought from them, will do, but in the sec- | 


tion which we shall devote to materials a recipe 
for proper embroidery-paste will be given. The 
material must be laid upon the holland and 
smoothed till it adheres evenly. It will require 
about twenty-four hours to dry, and after being 
removed from the frame the designs which are to 
be formed in the material may be traced upon the 
back of the holland, and cut out 
with a sharp pair of scissors. The 
above preparation refers more espe- 
cially to cloth, velvet, etc. ; for silk, 
white lawn is preferable, as a black 
and white starch should be used 
with it instead of paste; and in- 
deed for all white materials a white 
back-lining should be used. Dif- 
ferent parts of the design may of 
course be formed in different colors, 
each to be prepared in the same 
way. Being cut out, they have to 
be laid upon the background, which 
is supposed to be of black or dark- 
purple or maroon cloth, and fastened 
to it around the edges with sewing- 
silk. There are two ordinary ways 
of edging the pieces laid on in 
appliqué; that which has the richest 
effect is bordering them with a 
moderately stiff cord, and sewing 
over this with silk. Gold-twist 
makes the most splendid bordering of this kind. 
The other is that which consists in working around 


| the applied material with bright-colored silk in 
button-hole stitch. Considerable space must be 
| left between the stitches to give them their full 
| effect. 

In ordinary flat embroidery, no applied. mate- 
| rials, as of pieces of fabric, cord, or spangles, are 
used, nor is any part of the pattern raised by 
card-board, or other packing beneath it, and the 
design depends entirely for its effect upon the 
colored stitches used in it. This was the kind of 
work most in vogue in the days of our grand- 
_mothers, and it is, as it admits of shading, the 
most delicate and beautiful, if not the most strik- 
ing, kind. The beautiful Eastern embroidery— 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese—is mostly of this 
‘class, and may, in arrangements of color, form 
good examples for imitation. 

In raised embroidery the different substances 
are placed over the materials, to give the effect 
| of relief to the stitches. An improved modern 
| method of working is by taking card-board,—that 
known as thin mounting-board is good,—tracing 
/upon it the design to be raised, and cutting it 
out, care being taken to leave sufficient points of 
attachment in the more delicate parts of the 
‘design. The pieces of card have then to be sewn 





‘IG. 7.—CUSHION WITH COLORED EMBROIDERY. 


| strongly in their places, upon the material which 
is to form the ground, with cotton, and the bits 
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of card-board left for support cut away. If the | 


design is to be still further raised, a line of even 
twine should be sewn down over the centre of the 
figure, and over this a silk or gold thread can be 
worked. More than one row of twine should not 
be used, or the effect will be spoiled; and the 
thickness of it must depend upon the amount of 
relief required. If the figure is to be worked in 
gold or gold color, the card beneath it should be 
colored with gamboge. 

Of all the stitches used in embroidery, the long- 
stitch is that in most general use, and all shaded 
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Fic. 8.—BORDER IN 
work should be dore in it. In the somewhat 


forms are filled in with short stitches taken pro- 
miscuously, instead of long-stitch. In using it, 
all stitches should be taken from the outside edge 
of the figure, and worked toward the centre. In 


a figure of equal sides, the first stitch should be | 


taken from the very centre of the edge, and the 
work be proceeded with from first one and then 
the other side of this stitch. In working leaves 
and scrolls, the stitches ought invariably to be 
taken ina slanting direction. The lighter parts 
of the leaves are first worked in from the edges, 
and the darker shades toward the central veins 
filled in afterward, the veins themselves being put 


in last; gold should not be applied till after the | 


silk-work is done. The last thing is to put a neat 
and careful outline tothe leaves. In shaded work, 
the upper side of the design, upon which the light 
would be supposed to fall, should be worked in 
the lightest shade, and the high lights should not 
be so dark by four degrees as those shades next to 
them. 

In leaves, scrolls, or conventional forms, a small 


_ number of shades, and these arbitrarily used, look 
| best, but more may be introduced with good 


effect in draperies. The long-stitch in shading is 
readily understood, while the satin-stitch is some- 
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LIGHT EMBROIDERY. 


| what similarly made, only it is most adapted for 
fashionable ‘‘ Breton work,’’ however, shaded | 


making raised leaves, etc. The chain-stitch, which 


| isan imitation of the old tambour-stitch, is formed 


by carrying the thread at the back of the fabric, 


| catching it through, and laying it along the sur- 


face with a fine crochet-hook, which is, under a 
modern name, the same instrument as the old 
tambour-needle. The basket-stitch is formed by 


laying any even number of rows of twine, from 


four upward, upon the foundation, and securing 
them there; the silk, etc., is carried over these, 
two atatime. This is useful for borders. Couch- 
ing was much used in old work. Passing or gold 
thread is frequently applied in this way, being 
laid over the ground and secured by short stitches 
in colored silk over each single thread. These 
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last are sometimes introduced promiscuously ; 
sometimes so arranged as to form a variety of 
diapers and patterns. Sometimes, instead of these 
short stitches passing over every thread, the couch- 
ing is accomplished by other threads crossing at 
right angles, and secured by stitches. ‘lhe twist- 
stitch is produced by working equal stitches diag- 
onally, one behind the other, on an even line. 
French knots are frequently useful and pretty 
for forming the centres of flowers and in diapers. 
They are made by first bringing the needle through 
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| Spot. 


| one hand as the other. 


| side-light is best. 


the material, taking the thread and holding it with | 


the left hand midway between the needle and 


work, and with the right hand twisting the needle | 
around the silk in such a manner as to form a | 
loop; this having been slipped down to the point | 


of the needle, the latter can be repassed through 
the stuff close to the place where it came through, 
and while it is drawn down by the right hand the 


silk is held by the left, till the loop settles into a | 


knot upon the surface. 

Nearly all embroidery is, when circumstances 
will permit, best worked when stretched in a 
frame, and lengths which are too great to be 


stretched at one time may be put in the frame in | 
The best kind of frame for 


successive pieces. 
canvas is one in which the material is secured by 
blunt points, attached to the sides and covered 
with a wooden bar, cut half round, and having a 
groove, of the same width as the points, running 
along it; the canvas is stretched and the sides 
secured by screws. But all other materials would 
be injured by being fixed by such points, and 
must, therefore, be secured to the frame by being 
sewn to webbing. A frame capable of holding a 
piece of work three feet square is a convenient 
size. It is better that the frame should exceed 
the size of the work by some inches, and it is well 
to secure a good purchase, that the material should 
not be sewn to the extreme end of the webbing 
on either side. The selvage sides of the material 


should be sewn to the webbing, so as to leave an | 
. . | 
equal space at either end, with strong, double 


thread, in stitches of six to the inch, and a piece 
of tape to secure them, stitched along the woof 
ends of the material. The frame is then put to- 
gether, stretched, and secured by its pegs, and the 
woof ends are in their turn secured by sewing 
through the tape and over the opposite bars with 
twine. 

In working at the frame, there will, at first, be 


being more easily split than floss. 





some difficulty experienced in using the left hand 
simultaneously with the right, and particularly in 
bringing up the needle from beneath in the exact 
The power of doing this can only be at- 
tained by perseverance, and the beginner should 
practice till the needle can be used as well with 
The worker should sit in 
as upright a position as possible, and the frame 
should be fixed accordingly; as regards light, a 
In doing long-stitch or gold- 
bullion embroidery, both hands are rarely required 
above the frame; in couching, one hand guides 


| the silk along the material, while the other sews it 


down, and in applying nearly all edging-cords 
the hands are occupied in the same way. While 
working with floss-silk it is necessary to keep the 
hands smooth, or they will catch it; and it is not 
well, for the same reason, to wear rings. Perfect 


_ cleanliness of the hands is, of course, indispensable. 


The implements required are needles, which 
should be large in proportion to the silk they 
have to carry, and with large, round eyes; from 
7 to g are the sizes most in use, the former for 
sewing-silks, and the latter for crochet and other 
coarse silks. Nos. 8, 9, and 1o are good sizes for 
gold bullion. Pins of a small size will be found 
requisite. As both hands are employed, two plain 
silver thimbles should be provided, scissors, etc. 
A stiletto will be needed, an@ a steel piercer 
rounded and pointed at the end, and then be- 
coming flat-sided, will be useful for regulating 
gold bullion, passing, pearl-purl, etc. 

The embroidery-paste, of which we have already 
spoken, is made by adding to three tablespoonfuls 
of flour as much rosin as will lie on a shilling, 
mixing them smoothly in a pint of water, stirring 
them till they boil, and allowing them to boil five 
minutes, when the paste should be turned out and 
left till cold. 

The silks to be used are floss, Dacca, Berlin, 
three-cord crochet-twist, purse-silk, and seedings. 
In the best old-work, floss is the silk chiefly em- 
ployed, either in vertical lines kept down by cross 
rows of fine gold thread, or split fine for the flesh 
and hair; sometimes a thick line of it is used for 
outlines, while at others rows of twisted silk sewn 
down with it are used for that purpose. Dacca 
is a floss-silk, so made as to be easily divided into 
two filaments or plies, which can again be sub- 
divided to any extent which is necessary, besides 
Dacca is made 
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in more shades; the English is best, the French | 


being deficient in softness and brilliancy. Berlin 
has a smooth, loose twist, and is well adapted for 
flat masses of color, as also for scrolls and leaves. 
Three-cord is a close-twisted silk of three plies, 
and best simulates gold bullion. The apricot 
shade is very beautiful, but, as it turns white, the 
more metallic yellows are to be used in prefer- 
ence. Three-cord is made in other colors than 
gold, but not in such variety as Dacca or Berlin ; 
the French is not equal to the English; crochet- 
twist is also of three plies, but is coarser and less 
tightly twisted than the above. It is most valuable 
for large designs to be used in imitation of gold, 
and may be either applied in modern embrodiery 
over card, or couched, either single or double, by 
stitches of purse-silk, or it may be used as a sub- 
stitute for cord in edging appliqué. 

Purse-silks are of three sizes,—coarse, medium, 
and fine. The first is used in places where three- 
cord would be too clumsy; the second, when a 
strong, even, and tolerably fine silk is needed ; 
the third, for such purposes as couching crochet- 
silk on an even surface. In sewing-silk there is 
only one first-class quality, which should always 
be used (draper’s silk on reels is valueless), and 


the best is bought in hanks of from half an ounce |! 


to an ounce. 
be couched with sewing-silk. 

Where twist-silk is being used, it is not possible 
to fill gaps with extra stitches, as in using floss ; 
every stitch must, therefore, be laid with regularity, 
the piercer being constantly used to keep it in 
place ; care should be taken that the stitches are 
of uniform tightness, and a needleful should never 
be gone on with when the silk dulls or strains, 
but another should be taken at once. A large- 
eyed needle should be used, and never too great 
a length of silk; twenty-seven inches is a very 
good length for a needleful. 

Pearl-purl is gold cord, which resembles a close 
string of beads, and is used for edging bullion 
embroidery ; it should be sewn down with single 


Passing, that is, gold thread, should | 


silk, previously waxed, and the stitches concealed. | 


Spangles are frequently useful for enriching em- 
broidery ; they are made both flat and concave, 
the latter have the best effect. Passing is a bright, 
smooth thread, formed by silver-gilt wire spun 
round yellow silk. 
not be pulled through the material, but should be 
couched and sewn down with colored silk. 


Generally speaking, it should | 


' 
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At the present day an important employment for 
the various kinds of embroidery we have described 
is the decoration of church furniture, for which, 
indeed, such methods of work are alone properly 
applicable. The number of domestic purposes to 
which also it is now growing fashionable to apply 
them is very large, some of the most favorite 
being as borders for curtains and table-cloths, as 
hangings for mantle-pieces, and in narrow strips, 
to be affixed to various articles of furniture. 

Well knowing that there are many workers in 
designs of different classes of art needlework, 
such as crocheting and embroidering, who are 
very often at a loss for some object on which to 
exercise their skill, we shall give as an addition to 
this article some appropriate designs, which are 
not only beautiful when properly worked, but 
highly ornamental and useful. 

The first subject we shall present is that of a 
chaise-lounge cover, as exemplified by our illus- 
tration (Fig. 1). This is a very beautiful design, 
and makes a very handsome decoration for parlor 
or sitting-room. It is composed of seven alter 
nate stripes of dark-green satin and black velvet. 
The velvet stripes are embroidered handsomely in 
appliqué. The model from which this is taken 
has a ground of red velvet, with blue and green 
satin figures festooned with gold cord. The ten- 
drils of the vine are worked in old-gold. The 
corollas should be filled with old-gold in flat or 
satin stitch, The stems and tendrils are embroid- 
ered in satin and stitch. ‘The satin stripes are 
quilted in diamonds one inch in size. The lining 
of the same satin is. quilted in larger diamonds. 
The cover is edged with a handsome cord. 

The next design is a foot-stool in velvet appliqué 
embroidery (Fig. 2). The stool is five inches 
high, and is embroidered on velvet, in appliqué, 
with filoselle silk, in chain, stem, and _ satin 
stitch. The colors should be chosen so as to have 
them harmonize with your furniture ; the twisted 
fringe should have the same color as the ground 
part, while the draped part has the colors of the 
embroidery. 

Fig. 3 represents a workstand with embroidered 
lambrequin. The body of the stand is a black 
cane, with a lid at the top and a small basket at 
the bottom. Lined with wine-colored silk, and 
having a bag arrangement for the lid of the lower 
basket. The lambrequin is made of silk. The 


| ground is copper-colored satin, with a dark velvet 
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appliqué, which is bordered with chenille or silk 
cord. It is advisable to baste paper under the | 
satin, and put it on an embroidery-frame to work | 
it. Crewell-ball fringes are put around the lower | 
basket ; also a strong red and black silk cord ; put | 
balls on the lid, and balls and cord on the handle; | 
and also edge the lambrequin with fringe. 

Fig. 4 represents a piano-chair with embroid- | 
ered stripe. A black ebony frame covered with 
puffed pale-blue satin, with embroidered black 
velvet stripe in the centre. Handsome fringe 
border six inches in depth, having colors used in 
the embroidery. Any stripe of the many styles 
shown in affligué and tapestry embroidery, es- 
pecially gilt-cord embroidery done in gobelin 
stitch, may be used. 

Fig. 5 represents a work-basket in cross-stitch 





embroidery. This is of coarse brown wicker-work 
twelve inches long, ten inches wide, and seven 
inches high. A cross-stitch embroidery on aida 
canvas trims the basket all round. The upper 
edge has a ball-trimming, the color of which must 
match the ground-color of the embroidery. The 
cover has in the middle a flat cushion six inches 
square, which is covered with a cross-stitch em- 
broidery on aida canvas. ‘The cushion and cover 
are finished off with a colored woven border three 
inches wide; tassels of divers colors trim the 
lower part of the basket. 

Fig. 6 represents a lamp-mat with Spanish lace 
embroidery. Embroider dark plush velvet or 
cloth with light colors with Spanish lace stitch. 
The figures must be cut out of fine yellow linen, | 
and then pasted on dark olive-green plush, which | 
has been stretched over a frame. The flowers and | 
leaves are worked in split filoselle silk ; the edges 
and bars are worked with gold thread. The 
corner flower is worked in shaded blue, the centre 
of the mat is of very dark-blue velvet, and is 
joined to the other by old-gold silk cords. The 
mat is edged with crewel-balls, made of colors 
used in the embroidery. 

Fig. 7 represents a cushion with colored em- | 
broidery material. Dark olive plush for the 


| and gold border. 


Material, stamped or woven goods. 
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cushion, with a strong piece of linen pasted on 
the back. Drawn over an embroidery-frame, 
apply the afp/igué figure of satin and velvet. Then 
embroider, raise the satin-stitch figures by work- 
ing over card-board, as you do in gold embroid- 
ery. In the outer covers have an arabesque pat- 
tern done with triple cord, the middle of which is 
gold, the cutside cou/eur du mode and corinth silk 
cords; around this is fastened corinth satin a/- 
pliqué with the same shade of chenille on the top. 
Half of this is couleur du mode (arabesque) done 
with silk cord and fastened with corinth chenille, 
with the lower half almost covered with pale-blue 
silk satin-stitch embroidery, with two leaf-like 
corinth chenille figures between. Three gold 
cords fastened with stitches across them edge the 
different figures, and around a small embroidered 


leaf of blue silk ; and make the stem of that leaf. 


The stems are divided by an afpiigué of corinth 
velvet, which is worked in satin-stitch in olive- 
green; finish that border with couleur du mode 
The centre of the cushion is 
corinth velvet afpligué with satin stitch leaf of ° 
olive-green, with pale-blue centre, having gold 


cord drawn over the centre, and pale-blue figure 
having tendril, stem, etc., of triple gold cord. 
Triple gold cord is placed around the velvet a/- 


pliqué. Leave a five-inch-wide border of the 


| velvet, and in the centre and corners of each side 


fasten a gay tassel. 

Fig. 8 represents a border in light embroidery. 
As seen in 
the figure, this pattern is woven in a velvet stripe, 
five inches wide; and the pattern is marked in 
split filoselle, in loose stem or back stitch, the 
broader parts embroidered with gold thread in 
long-stitch. The pattern has a ground of dark- 
olive, the figures red, black, light olive, green, 
and white; they are edged with a lighter or 
darker shade of the same color. An inch-wide 
border of old-gold hides the joining of the velvet 


| stripe, and the material used to finish the work. 


The fancy stitches for the border are done in blue 


i and red silk alternately. 





THE only distinctions in society which should 
be recognized are those of the soul, of strong 
principle, of incorruptible integrity, of useful- 
ness, of cultivated intellect, of fidelity in seeking 
for truth. 


Books are standing counselors and preachers, 
always at hand, and always disinterested ; having 
this advantage over oral instructors, that they 
are ready to repeat their lessons as often as we 
please. 
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HIS COUNTRY COUSIN. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE. 


CHAPTER 1V.—SHE WINS. 

THE three days intervening between the 21st of 
December and Christmas glide very quickly by. 
Haverholme seems to have taken the place formerly 
occupied by Tracey, and now he and Miss Howard 
are inseparable. He calls her ‘‘ Cousin Fanny’’ 
invariably, and she seems rather to enjoy it, and 
once in awhile says ‘‘ Cousin Philip,’’ apparently 
unmindful that he is really no relative. He has 





-taken her to the theatre where Miss Neilson is 


playing ‘‘Juliet,’’ and has persisted in making | 
such remarks as ‘‘See how she leans her cheek | 
upon her hand! Oh that I were a glove upon that | 
hand, that I might touch that cheek !’’ and apply- 
ing them to her. He has come to the conclusion | 
at last that she does not care particularly for | 
Tracey, and that Tracey is not particularly fond of | 
her; but still George Darley persists in troubling | 
him. The name he considers a sort of bugbear, | 
and though he longs to ask her what Darley is | 
like, whether he is handsome, whether he is very 
clever, and most of all, whether she is really en- 
gaged to him, yet he shrinks from approaching 
the subject. Christmas morning, however, as they 
are sitting together in the Adair pew at St. Mark’s, | 
he puts an end to his surmises, his doubts, and his 
fears; and this is how it comes about: 

The party, with the exception of Mrs. Sedge- 
wick, who prefers remaining at home to finish 
one of Ouida’s art novels, ali go to eleven-o’clock | 
service. ‘l'racey and Miss Adair, Young Sedge- | 
wick and Mrs. Harrison, Mr. Harrison and Mrs. 
Adair, Colonel Banks and Miss Sedgewick, and 
Haverholme and Miss Howard: thus two by two 
they walk around to the fashionable St. Mark’s, | 
and thus they ‘take their seats in the two pews | 
which the house of Adair deems it necessary to | 
rent, and which—excepting on such occasions as | 
this—are never filled from January to December. 
The church is looking very gay and joyous this | 
white Christmas morning. The light that falls in | 
many bright colors through the gorgeous saints | 
that occupy each window transforms the gray | 
holly-twined pillars into variegated columns. The | 
red and blue and green and gold decorations of | 

Vot. XVI.—4 


| **Good gracious, no! 


the chancel, with the texts so well known and so 
devoutly expected at each succeeding Christmas,— 
‘Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given,” 
‘On earth peace, good-will to men,’’—and alphas 
and omegas, sacred monograms and crosses of all 
shapes and sizes, together with the usual number 
of holly-wreaths and festoons, showing the bright 
red berries among the rich green leaves, all go to 
make up the holiday dress of God’s temple. 

‘How nicely it is decorated !’’ says Fanny, 
turning to Philip ; ‘* how well the texts are made! 
and how full and round the wreaths are !’’ 

‘** Very nicely decorated,’’ replies Haverholme; © 
**T could’nt have done it better myself,’’ with a 
weak attempt at humor. 

‘*Nor I. You should see our church at home. 


The rector’s daughter and I have all the work to 
do, and it is no fun, I can tell you.”’ 


‘* How will they get on without you this year?”’ 
asks Philip. : 

‘*Oh, my sister has volunteered; and then 
George will help, too, I suppose.’’ 

George again! If she would only say Mr. Dar- 


| ley, Philip would feel ever so much better ; but it is 


this familiarity that tells him these two must be 
very, very intimate. 
‘¢ What a fine church this would be to be married 


| in,’’ he remarks, darting at the subject that is now 
| ever uppermost in his mind, and seems to be in- 
| separably joined with that name of “ George.’’ 


‘¢Just the place I should like,’’ adds Fanny, 
laughing; ‘‘I can imagine myself standing before 
the altar there, and the rector reading the cere- 
mony.’ . 

‘And who do you imagine beside you?’’ he 
asks, anxiously, thinking that she may answer 


| him, and yet knowing that she will not. 


‘¢ Impertinent again,’’ she replies, with a smile. 
*¢T will not tell even my Cousin Philip that.’’ 

And then, almost before he knows it, he has 
blurted out the question : 

**Ts it George Darley?”’ 

‘‘George Darley!’’ she exclaims, in surprise. 
Do you suppose I want to 
marry my sister’s husband ?”’ 
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The ball at the Adair mansion is at its height. | in that part of the room, who have been expecting 


In ten minutes more it will be midnight, and in 
spite of the wish of many young people that this 
‘* Christmas would stay till another is here,’’ in 
ten short minutes it will have gone, followed in 
the train of its eighteen hundred and seventy odd 
ancestors, like them never to return. Its grave, | 
however, will be a green spot in the memory of 
many, and especially so in that of Haverholme. 
All day he has been exuberantly happy. Since | 
that announcement of Miss Howard’s in church 
this morning, that George Darley is a married | 
man, and only her brother-in-law instead of her | 
lover, the dark cloud that has for weeks been 
hanging ominously over his horizon has rolled 
away, and his mind is once more at ease. As he 
stands now leaning against a door-post, looking at | 
the dancers as they go whirling up and down the | 
long drawing-room, which is one blaze of light, | 
his face is radiant with joy. He has danced twice 
with Fanny Howard ; but as he considers dancing | 
rather a bore, he has refrained from asking any 
one else, and has spent most of the evening as a | 
wall-flower. There is a branch of mistletoe on | 
the chandelier in front of him, and beneath it is a | 
circle which no lady seems inclined toenter. He | 
notices this fact, and wonders whether it is not | 


more for appearance’s sake than because the ladies | 
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something of the kind all the evening, and are 
now at last satisfied. Miss Howard, who for the 
moment had altogether forgotten the presence of 
the mistletoe, blushes red asa rose. Haverholme’s 
smiling countenance changes in an instant. His 
eyes flash angrily as he crosses the room, and 
making straight for Tracey, catches him roughly 


| by the lapel of his coat. 


‘¢ How dare you?’’ he exclaims, excitedly. ‘I 


| took you for a gentleman, but you have proved 


yourself quite the reverse ;’’ and then turning to 
Fanny, he offers her his arm, and leads her, as 
quickly as possible, away. Tracey stands for a 


| moment speechless; he is rather surprised by 
| Haverholme’s action, and yet he has it not in his - 


heart to blame him. He admits to himself that 
he was wrong. He is brought to a consciousness 
of his position by the appearance of Sedgewick 
and Colonel Banks, who, seeing a crowd has col- 
lected, have come up to ascertain what is the 
cause. 

‘*What’s the row, Fred ?”’ asks the young gen- 
tleman, with all the familiarity born of a collegi- 
ate education; ‘‘we just met Phil Haverholme 
with a face as red asa turkey-cock’s, and to all 
appearance as mad as a hatter.”’ 

**Oh,’’ replies Tracey, nonchalantly, recover- 


do not like to be kissed that they are so studiously | ing his usual composure, ‘‘I only took my due, 
* 9: . . . | . . 
avoiding it. Even as he so thinks, the dancing | but he seems to have taken it as a personal in- 


ceases, and he sees her whose very presence has 


grown to be a joy to him crossing the room alone. | 


She is dressed in white, a thin, gauzy material, 
and silk combined, the purity of which is so be- 


coming that she looks, if possible, more beautiful 
than usual, and the soft creamy whiteness of her | 


bare arms and neck, round and full, proclaim her 
youth. She enters the charmed circle ; she passes 
under the chandelier and the shunned mistletoe, 
seemingly unconscious of the temptation she is 
causing several men who are looking admiringly 
after her. 
by some chance Fred Tracey appears at her side. 
There is no rush, no hurry, but by some circum- 


stance he happens to be there at the moment. | 


He is not slow to understand the situation, and in 


an instant his arm is about Miss Howard’s waist, | 


and before she can resent the liberty, he has im- 
printed a burning kiss on the fair velvet of her 
cheek. 

At this there is an audible laugh from the people 


As she steps under the green leaves, | 


| sult.’’ 

‘‘ How,’’ asks the colonel, who saw nothing of 
| the affair, and is at a loss to understand these re- 
| marks—‘*‘ how took your due ?”’ 

‘* He kissed a lady who was under the mistletoe,” 
rudely volunteers a youth who is standing by and 
| listening to the conversation, ‘‘and Mr. Haver- 
holme didn’t seem to like it.’’ 

‘*Ah! who was it, Tracey, old man?’’ asks 
Sedgewick. ‘‘ Miss Howard, eh?’’ 

Tracey nods assent. . 

‘¢ And Haverholme took it to heart, did he?’’ 
remarks Banks, laughing jovially. ‘‘ Ha, ha! 
| very foolish of him, to be sure ; but, then, Tracey, 
my dear fellow, you must remember that is a 
tender spot with Phil. He is pretty far gone.’’ 

‘*Never mind, old man. Come have some sherry 
on the strength of it,’’ suggests Sedgewick, and 
the three stroll off together. 
| Haverholme is much too angry with Tracey to 
| allow himself to speak to Miss Howard for several 
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moments. Down the drawing-room he leads her, | **Do you kuow,’’ exclaims Fanny, seriously, 


past groups of whispering people, who have heard | 
something of the commotion, but not knowing | 
positively what it was about, are putting their | 
heads together and giving the results of their sur- | 
mises. His face is still dark with passion, and all | 
who see him now and remember his expression of 

a few moments ago know that, whatever was the | 
cause of the excitement, Mr. Haverholme has been | 
greatly annoyed by it. When they have quitted 

the room, and turned into a rather dimly-lit pas- | 
sage that leads to the conservatory, which, strange 
to say, is entirely unoccupied, Philip speaks; 

‘¢T must apologize for the rudeness of my guest,” 
he says, in a tone that tells how deeply this inci- | 
dent has moved him; ‘‘it was a performance I | 
thought him the last man to attempt,—a most un- 
gentlemanly piece of impertinence.”’ ’ 

‘* Oh, don’t think so very badly of him,’’ pleads | 
Fanny, rather frightened at the angry sparkle in | 
the man’s eyes. ‘‘I suppose it was much my 
fault ; I should not have walked under it.’’ 

‘- You should walk where you please. - To begin 
with, it was a childish bit of nonsense to put that | 


beastly mistletoe there at all; I believe it was | 
some of Sedgewick’s doing, the young fool; but | 
for any one to take advantage of it was extremely | 
caddish.”’ 

‘¢Oh, pray don’t be so angry,’’ she urges. 
don’t so very much mind, really; it was only 


“y 
for 

‘© You don’t much mind,’”’ he repeats, sharply, 
interrupting her. ‘‘ Do you mean that you enjoy 
being kissed in that manner by any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry that chooses to do it ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, no; you misunderstand me. Of course, 
I disliked it; I was very much vexed at Mr. 
Tracey, and all that, but I do not care so much as 
to make any—/fuss about it,’’ she concludes at last, 
vainly seeking for a more elegant word to express 


A CHRISTMAS TALE. 





herself. 
‘‘ Well, then, 7 do.’’ | 
They have entered the conservatory now, where | 
the cool dampness that the fountain gives to the | 
air is quite refreshing. The apartment is full of 
the soft, balmy odor of flowers ; the light is brighter 
than in the passage, but yet mellow and subdued. 
There are a few couples sitting or standing about | 
among the numerous tropical plants with their | 
mammoth shapely leaves. As they enter, the | 
music commences again. It is a galop this time. | 
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after looking at her card—‘‘do you know I am 
engaged to Mr. Tracey for this ?’’ 

**Are you?’’ replies Philip, unconcernedly. 
‘“You need not mind; he has forfeited all his 
claims. Won’t you sit down?’’ pointing to a 


| cushioned bench almost hidden among the tall, 


waving leaves of a species of palm. ‘‘He can 
find you here if he chooses to come; but take my 
word for it, he will not dare to show his face. I 
hope he has enough gentlemanliness left to be 


_ ashamed of what he has done.”’ 


To this Fanny makes no reply, but takes the 
seat pointed out to her. Philip seats himself 
beside her. At the first squeaking of the violins 
those who were in the conservatory when Philip 


/and Fanny entered rushed madly for the draw- 


ing-room, as if never before had they had an 
opportunity to galop. 

‘*Do you know,’’ asks Philip, when they are 
quite alone—and, as he speaks, the anger that has 
until now held full sway over his countenance 
vanishes as a mist—‘‘do you know why I was so 
angry ?’’ 

“‘T have not the faintest idea, except that you 
thought it rude and ungentlemanly.”’ 

‘*But do you suppose,’’ he continues, looking 
down into her upturned face,—he is quite happy 
again now,—‘‘ that I should have cared so much 
if it had been any one else—if it had been Miss 
Sedgewick, for instance ?”’ 

‘<I suppose so,’’ Fanny answers, innocently, but 
nevertheless dropping her eyes under his ardent 
gaze; ‘‘why should you not ?”’ 

‘“*Ah! why? Do you really care to know?” 

‘‘Well,’’ she replies, hesitatingly,—she knows 
full well what his answer will be; his face has told 
her plainly enough, and she is naturally loath to 
make such a bid for the declaration,—‘*‘ not par- 
ticularly. I only asked for curiosity’s sake.’’ 

‘*T will tell you, nevertheless,’’ catching her 
small, downy white hand in his; ‘‘ it is because I 
love you.”’ 

She makes a faint effort to withdraw her hand, 
but he holds it tightly, yet gently, in his clasp. 

‘« You should not speak in that way,’’ she says, 
her face burning with hot, crimson blushes; ‘‘ and 
please let go my hand.” 

Philip is rather taken aback at this reception 
of his love: he had expected something so en 
tirely different ; but then perhaps his own excited 
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manner has something to do with it, and calming 
himself-ag best he can he goes on, in a low 
voice, speaking quite kindly, tenderly, even 
pleadingly. 

“TI know I am not much of a prize; I have 
scarcely enough to support a wife comfortably on, 
but I have my profession; and I promise you you 
shall never want. 
‘*have you not seen all along that I loved you? 
For God’s sake, don’t refuse me now! I could 
not stand it; I love you madly, desperately. You 
will be my wife, won’t you?” 

Her head is bent low; not a word escapes her 
lips. 

**Won’t you come to me? Can’t you love me 
just a little?’’ he urges, placing his arm about her 
waist and gently drawing her toward him. 

Her answer is to bury her face in his bosom 
and to burst into tears. The next instant his 
other arm is around her, and he is holding her 
closely to his breast. 

‘¢Thank God !’’ he murmurs, joyously; “ you 
are my own, my wife, my angel!”’ 

Fer one moment she lies in his embrace, sob- 
bing great tears of joy. When she turns her face, 
all shining with love, up to his, she meets the 
glad love-light of his eyes. Then he takes one, 
two, three long, lingering kisses from those ripe, 
red lips. 

She neither forbids him, nor tries to escape. 
She is supremely, contentedly happy; and he, 
blasé as he is, acknowledges to himself that never 
before has he known pleasure. The bliss of feel- 
ing and knowing that the love of a young, beauti- 
ful, and pure woman is his, that her heart beats 
for him and for him only, and that she has paid 
him the greatest compliment it is possible for 
woman to pay to man, in promising to become 
his wife, surpasses every other joy that this fair 
earth can offer. 

In silence they sit together, he with his one 
arm about her, his other hand clasping hers, and 


Fanny,’’ he pleads, earnestly, | 


she with her head lying lovingly upon his shoul- 
der. There is no sound but the cool plash, plash, 
of the fountain, and the merry music of the or- 
chestra in the drawing-room. Presently the music 
stops. Full well they know that in a moment 
there will be ‘an influx of heated dancers, men 
and women sentimentally billing and cooing, des- 
perately flirting, which seems like sacrilege when 
compared with their honest, holy passion. 

Even as they think so, a man is heard approach- 
ing. A man it must be, for he is whistling, softly, 
to be sure, but then nevertheless it is a man’s 


whistle. 


In an instant Fanny is sitting erect and decor- 
ous. Philip’s hands are idly playing with each 
other, matching fingers and twisting rings. He 
looks up to get a glimpse of the intruder. To his 
surprise it is Tracey, and he is alone. All the 
anger against him which filled his heart f*een 
minutes ago has been-expelled, forced out by the 
love he bears for his country cousin, which has 
brought with it a love for all mankind. Haver- 
holme is at peace with the world. Not one spark 
of animosity, not the faintest ill-will, does he feel 
for any one. He is friends with all men. Through 
the leaves they can see Tracey without being seen. 

‘*Let us go to him,’’ says Philip. ‘‘ Come, I 
am not angry now.”’ 

‘* You have forgiven him ?’’ asks the fair girl at 
his side, as she rises; ‘so have I. Who knows? 
Had it not been for him, we might not have been 
so happy.” 

And so together they go toward him; him who, 
unmindful of that which he was doing, only has- 
tened their happiness when seeming to destroy it. 

Together, as they shall go through life here- 
after, each confidently happy in the possession of 
the other’s love, full of that transcendant joy that 
comes to all of us once,—and once only in a life- 
time,—they go, he and she: Philip Haverholme 
and his Country Cousin. 

(Concluded. ) 





THE study of truth is perpetually joined with 
the love of virtue; for there is no virtue which 
derives not its original from truth. 


ALL our mental perceptions suggest their oppo- 
sites,—the finite, the infinite ; the seen, the un- 
seen; time, eternity; creation, a God. 


IDLENESS is the parent of every vice; but well- 
directed activity is the source of every laudable 
| pursuit and worldly attainment. 


| A HUMAN heart throbs beneath the beggar’s 
| gabardine: it is no more than this that stirs with 
its beating the prince’s mantle. 
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ATTRACTIVE HOMES. 


By Marian H. Foro. 


Ir is possible for a home to be pleasant and 
cheery, to be so rich in sweet influences that one 
remembers it ever as the dearest spot upon earth, 
without containing a single object that is really 
beautiful, without appealing in the least to one’s 
higher esthetic tastes. Yet in this nineteenth 
century a home which is merely ‘‘ good,’’ a moral 
home, yes, a ‘‘kind’’ home, does not fulfill every 
requisite need for perfection. We are gradually 
becoming round creatures. The phrenological 
part of us, which once developed in knobs and 
bunches of aggressive morality, intellect, or zs- 
theticism, is being padded into a more level and 
evenly distributed surface by the culture of a thou- 
sand heretofore neglected qualities which have 
suddenly been recognized as exerting a great 
influence upon temperament. 

We are no longer contented with being simply 


“‘good,’’ but realize that goodness without an 
added touch of wisdom is rather narrow and un- 
satisfactory. Goodness and wisdom, moreover, are 
possessions which one cannot put on and take off 


like a garment. They must grow slowly from 
deep-lying roots, be absorbed, as it were, from 
one’s circumstances and surroundings. 

The roof-tree, therefore, should cease to be a spot 
where one merely hangs up the family portraits 
and darns the stocking, where the beefsteak is 
broiled, the children are spanked, the newspaper 
is read, and the wife reproved for her lack of 
economy. It becomes a place, on the contrary, 
where the senses are educated and trained by the 
constant influence of soft harmonious colors, cor- 
rect forms, and artistic decoration, where the 
mind is refreshed by the presence of necessaries 
which not only satisfy the demands of the body, 
but stimulate the inteliectual tastes as well. 

A home should be as little like a school-house as 
possible, yet full of things which attract the eyes 
and minds of the children as they grow up, and 
not only provide instruction for them, but silently 
influence their taste. Of course, the means of a 
family do much toward regulating such matters; 
but very limited means, if rightly expended, can 
do much toward beautifying plain houses, and 





adorning them with those little touches which 
indicate refinement. 

The bugbear which frequently stalks before the 
eyes and obscures the taste of the housewife is 
furniture. Her house must be filled with chairs 
to sit on, tables to hold albums and family Bibles, 
with bureaus and beds, with everything, in fact, 
which ministers to the needs of material man. 
And having wooed all these articles into her 
domicile, she seats herself in the traditional rock- 
ing-chair, serene in the consciousness that her 
house is furnished, and well furnished. 

But there are more things in the philosophy of 
God than some women can dream of. One must 
have beds, it is true, and to insure healthful sleep 
they must be comfortable; one must sit down 
also, must eat, but these are not the only essential 
things. Having provided for them, one has only 
begun to furnish the house, and this is a point 
which should always be kept in view; for if one 
realizes its truth, the purchase-money to be ap- 
plied to sordid comforts may be so economized 
as to include other necessaries. For instance, in 
furnishing the sitting-room, if one were to choose 
between a carpet for the floor and a small copy of 
some piece of antique sculpture, such as the Melea- 
ger, or a sleeping faun, or Diana, any of which 
would delight the children, we would say by all 
means take one of the latter and stain the floor; 
for this is a case where one may distribute the 
purchase-money and gain food for the higher man 
without loss of physical comfort. 

A home can be made pretty in these days at 
very slight expense, for there are all sorts of cheap 
and artistic materials, such as cretonnes, oiled 
calicoes, colored Canton flannels, cheese-cloths, 
etc., which it only requires good taste to turn 
into very effective decorations. Most women, if 
they choose, can do their own upholstering as 
easily, or more easily in fact, as their dress- 
making, and the satisfactory result of a little extra 
labor will astonish those who have not tried it. 

Keeping a few points in view, it is by no means 
impossible to transform an ordinary apartment 
into an interior which is refreshing to the eye and 
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stimulating to the taste. The most important of | sort that it is a mystery how they have gained 


these points is wall-surface. Many persons have 


needs furnishing, and that after they have so cov- 
ered it with lumber in the shape of chairs and 


tables that one can scarcely find one’s way about, | gain an artistic effect a room should be furnished 


Never did a more | 


the apartment is complete. 
pernicious blunder mislead the taste. 


decorator must work. Let the chairs and tables 


; ‘ | 
be as pretty and unobtrusive as possible, and do 


not tolerate their appearance except as they are 
absolutely necessary. Never allow a table to 
stand in a room simply because it is a table. 
Unless it holds something beautiful, or is in con- 
stant use, frown upon it, cast it forth without 
pity. In furnishing a room, we wish to gain as 


much as possible the sense of spaciousness, and to. | 
do this we must not allow the centre of the room | 
Beautify the corners, | 


to be filled with furniture. 
the alcoves, the walls, and leave us the middle of 
the room to breathe in. 
that the chairs be placed against the wall in 


from the defiant attitude they assume in most 


households, and taught humility. A chair is an 


article of use, not of beauty, and one should | 


always make this distinction in arranging an in- 
terior. 

The white walls of many American houses are 
the great drawback to decoration, and if pretty 
paper is too expensive, they can be covered toa 
great extent by soft-hued curtains, which, hung 
from metal rods, take the place of tapestry, and 
sometimes are even prettier in effect than paper. 


There is always danger, however, of having too | 


many curtains in a room. One must obtain a 
diversified wall-surface, and yet the eye requires 
rest, so that the effect should not be too broken. 
Curtains at the windows are always more or less 
of an experiment. If the windows have blinds, 
they should usually remain uncurtained, or, if 
they are very numerous, one or two windows may 
be curtained. Windows without blinds always 
need some shade, and in this case the curtains 
ought to be tolerably heavy, and are prettier if 
hung a little below the top of the window. All 
curtains which roll up and down are worthy only 
of deep curses. They never roll; they are the 
homeliest things mankind ever invented, and they 
are so utterly devoid of recommendations of any 


We do not command | 


/note which gives the fundamental color. 
straight rows, but merely that they shall be torn | 


| freedom, warmth, and companionship. 


of them. 
| 


| such universal adoption. 
an idea that the floor of a room is the part which | 


The question of color is of course highly impor- 
tant in the furnishing of aroom. Many persons 
make the mistake of supposing that in order to 


throughout in the same tint; therefore they make 


| desperate attempts to find carpets, curtains, and 
The walls of a room are the fields in which the | 


chairs in pure unadulterated browns, reds, or 
greens, producing results which are almost always 
intolerably ugly.. To enter an apartment in which 
one sees nothing but bronze-green, for instance, 
or gendarme blue, is like being restricted entirely 
to the society of a man who has the toothache. 


| It affects one like a misery from which there is no 


escape, and one feels as though a stripe of ardent 
yellow, or burning red somewhere, would be a 
godsend to the tired senses. A room should be 
like a flower-garden, shimmering with softly-con- 
trasted color, so that the effect of the apartment 
is that of blended lights, and one looks at a vase, 
a bright hanging, or a wall-painting for the key- 
The 
deep, dull ‘‘ Morris’’ colors will always be most 


| satisfactory, and if the tints are carefully con- 


trasted, beautiful results can be obtained with 
inexpensive materials. 

Flowers are another important factor in deco- 
rative effects. Some one calls flowers the language 
of the earth, and it is fashionable to believe that 
they are beautiful under all circumstances. A 
flower in a pot is always at a disadvantage, how- 
ever. It pines for company,—for flowers are gre- 
garious creatures,—and when forced to grow alone, 
it lifts up its head forlornly, as if asking for sym- 
pathy. It isa difficult matter, therefore, to keep 
flowers in the house. They are so nearly allied to 


| fresh air and sunshine, that it is hard to make them 


seem suitable in an apartment of average size. 

To be beautiful and satisfactory, flowers ‘need 
If grown 
in the house, they should be planted in boxes, 
where their roots can spread and intermingle, and 
where the blossoms are massed together into a 
sociable whole. There is no beauty in a shelf 
full of flower-pots, which fill up the window and 
obstruct the light. The plants they contain are a 
perennial source of trial to the housewife. In 
summer they ought to be out-of-doors, and in 
winter they look so cold that one sneezes at sight 
They are always afflicted by bugs or a 





new species of worm, and if they bloom it is in 
such a heart-broken way that one snips off the 
blossoms to avert the melancholy they inspire. 
Yet one must have flowers in the house, and if 
one does not possess a bay-window, which can 
easily be transformed into a conservatory by the 


addition of a bank of earth and a hot-air pipe, | 


there are certain plants which, grown in a large 


box and placed on a pretty stand, can be a source | 


of constant refreshment. 


Plants kept in the house should be large-leaved | 


and handsome like the calla, or fragrant like the 
English violet or mignonette. They must be in- 
dividual flowers, which have something definite to 
say ; for an insignificant blossom becomes as an- 
noying after a time as a stupid and uninteresting 
companion. A nondescript geranium in a pot 
affects one like a stray postage-stamp. One feels 
as though it must be labeled and stuck somewhere 
immediately. But a clump of sweet roses, stately 
callas, and fragrant violets, nodding and whisper- 
ing among themselves, are a source of daily in- 
spiration. ‘*We know all things,’’ they always 
seem to say, “and we can give you just the 
thought which will comfort you.” 

But after a room has been made resplendent in 
color and decoration, fragrant with blossoms, rich 


in artistic effects, as a place for human habitation, | 
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As to pictures, most persons buy them for the 
purpose of decorating the walls, without a thought 
of the effect they may have upon the children’s 

_ taste. If pictures are to be a part of the home, 

| they should be such as the children may appreciate. 

| Once let them form the habit of being interested 
in pictures, and the foundation of an apprecia- 
| tive, artistic taste is laid. 

There are many pictures by the ‘‘old masters’’ 
which Goupil’s beautiful photographs have made 
accessible to almost every one, and frequently they 
| depict scenes which will delight even young chil- 
| dren. Guido’s ‘‘ Aurora,’’ for instance, with its 
| prancing horses and baby ‘orch-bearer, has been a 
| source of amusement to countless boys, while Ru- 

bens’s ‘‘ Rape of two Women by Castor and Pol- 

| lux,’’ Titian’s ‘‘ Christ and the Tribute-Money,” 
| Rembrandt’s ‘*Rape of Ganymede,’’ Murillo’s 
| pictures of beggar-boys, and others which are 
| equally desirable, will attract any child who is 
| fond of pictures, not only from the dramatic 
| action they portray, but from the stories con- 
| nected with them. 

| Parents seldom realize the extent to which chil- 

| dren can be made familiar with subjects of histori- 

| cal and artistic interest through the surroundings 
| of the home. And it is only thus that a home 
can become a perfect one. Ministering to the 


for domestic happiness, and daily culture, it still childish mind in every direction, it should con- 
lacks a great deal. It fails to suggest that atmos- | tain elements which make not only good men and 
phere of comfort and coziness, that appearance of | loving children, but wise men and _ progressive 
being used and enjoyed, which only books and | citizens. The thought of such a home raises the 
pictures can impart ; books so arranged that they | duty of women to a very high level. It is not 
can be picked up without any laborious opening | her mission to dust and scrub and preside over 


of doors or mounting of step-ladders ; pictures | 
which are beautiful, and at the same time possess | 
an individual interest for the owner. 

If people would only insist upon buying books 
and reading'them, what a blessing it would be, 
not only for humanity in general, but the deco- 
rator in particular; for nothing is a more com- 
prehensive furnisher than a plenitude of books. 
Their very presence educates the children, while 
it is much easier for a child to form what is called 
a ‘*taste for reading’ if he is surrounded by 
books and sees them constantly used by his 
elders. 





the mending-basket, but to watch the blossoming 
minds of her children, and to foster each budding 
taste and inclination for wisdom and goodness 
which they develop. 

The home is the school of statesmanship, the 
centre of learning, the spot where alone one can 
find pure pleasure and unselfish love, where the 
children grow instinctively to love what is best. 
At least, this is what the home may become in the 
twentieth century, when women vote and pigs run 
about already roasted. But at present we ean 
only gaze upon our ideal with reverent eyes from 
afar. 





Proup men seldom have friends. In prosperity | 
they know nobody ; and in adversity nobody cares 
to know them. 


In all the sallies of badinage a polite fool 
shines; but in gravity he is as awkward as an 


| elephant disporting. 








LORA. 


By Pau. 


FIRST MOVEMENT.—THE SAND-BAR BRIDGE. 
A Gtorious day it had been,—like a bit of September 
Caught in the gates of midsummer, while playing the truant; 
A day of delicious completeness, cool, fragrant, and sunny. 
Now night, dim and noiseless, was floating down out of the 
northwest, 
Out of a corner of sunset, like dark-feathered captive 
Bursting a net of gold threads; and the brood of her 
shadows, 
Flock after flock, struggled after, and thickened the gloaming. 


In the Lake of the North, lying under the brow of the 
British, 

Slumbers Isle Grand; and the fragrance of orchards en- 
folds it. 

Golden its girdle of shore, and the mellowing grain-fields 

Clasp its fair beaches with buckles of umber and sunshine. 

There, in the midst of the calm, lazy water, it slumbers, 

Ripens, and rolls like a huge yellow pear in the water. 


Long, long ago, in the fabulous age of the red man, 

Isle Grand was joined to the shore by a long, shining sand- 
bar. 

Thereon an excellent road-bed has lately been builded 

Unto the gate of the island, that stands by the toll-house. 

Oft, of a still summer night, you may hear the whetls 
bowling 

Over the dyke, or the lope of the toil-weary farm-hand— 

The ponderous roll of his feet on the hard-beaten highway ! 


Over the bridge, through the twilight, a carriage was gliding; 

Smooth was the sound of the wheels on the excellent road- 
bed. 

Thus from the mart of the city came Oliver Bascom 

Home to his farm in the midst of the fruit-growing island. 

Swiftly he drove, and the light breeze that rippled the water 

Laughed on his uncovered forehead and tossed his brown 
ringlets. 

Also the plentiful light of his eyes went before him 

Westward, where lay his possessions, his flock-covered acres. 


Scarce had he come to the elm in the midst of the sand-bar, 

Clinging alone to the desolate dike with its root-thongs, 

When in his face fell the shadow of Lora—sweet maiden !— 

Breasting the eventide glory, and walking before him. 

Marked he her shoulders’ sinuous tossing, and also 

The grace of her step, as she followed the trend of the 
wheel-track. 


Now Lora, the way being narrow, stepped down on the 
cobble, | 

And stood looking southward intently, away from the car- | 
riage; 


PASTNOR. 


Her beautiful billowy shoulders sank down in a calm. 

But still the young land-owner tightened his rein as he 
passed her, 

And could but gaze backward with fond, earnest eye through 
the twilight, 

His presence enforced by the rose-colored background of 
sunset. 

She yielded, fond maiden! and round on her marvelous 
shoulders 

Crept the shy crescent, the quarter, the moon of her face! 

Then suddenly flashed to his forehead the hand of the young 
man, 


| Lifted his cap, and detained it,—a tribute right gallant. 


And there in the dim light of evening it hung, nor de- 
scended, 

Like nimbus of man-saint aloft in the high, holy window 

Of Church of St. Joseph, the splendid, the pride of the city, 

Where worshiped the parents of Lora from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. 

**The Sand-bar is lonely,’”’ he cried to the quick-blushing 
maiden, 

“ Dangerous often, and thou art yet far from the toll-house. 


| Come, ride with me; there is room on the seat here to spare 


thee.”’ 

Up to the road-bed climbed Lora in timid obedience; 

Stood with her hand on her hat-rim, half-frightened, half- 
eager. 

Two narrow red ribbons streamed, shivering to northward 
and westward, 

Touched her rare cheeks, and straightway became rivers of 
blushes ! 


“Oh, thank you sir,’ softly she answered; “but father is 
coming. 

Somewhere behind me he’s crossing the Sand-bar; I know it, 

And am not afraid, for I could run back in a minute, 

And call toward the clank of the ox-yoke, and father would 
hear me.” 

Yet, as she answered, the maiden respectfully neared him; 

For natural courtesy taught her that never at distance 

A lady should hold conversation with friend or with stranger. 

Ceased she, and stood by the carriage, her brown eyes down- 
looking ; 

And through her sweet lips still there issued the fragrance of 
speech !" 


“ Lora,”’ said Oliver Bascom (“I pray you, forgive me 

For using your name thus ungiven, since long I have known 
you, 

By good will of silence, through father and mother and 
neighbors), 

Wilt ride to the toll-gate ? for listen! thy father is coming, 

And thou must walk slow as the oxen, if he overtake thee.”’ 
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Meanwhile, through the smooth, tempered air there came 
burdensome sounds ; 
The crush of loose, toil-heavy feet in the road-bed of gravel; 
The bowing and swaying together of huge, weary creatures; 
The creaking and rattling yoke; the sighs of submission ; 
The meek, muttered groans of the oxen; the swish of the 
goad ; 

And now and anon the guidance, in tones of moroseness, 
And the slow, labored step of the farmer, desiring his rest. 


So while the man and the maiden were listening together, 

Farmer Laroix and his oxen loomed up in the twilight. 

Swiftly they seemed to approach through the dusk of the 
evening. 


} 


aT 





** Haste! or thy father will think thou art playing the bandit!’ 
Cried the young man, in a deep, merry whisper to Lora. 
Quick he descended, and drew her, all blushing, but yielding, 
Unto the step of the carriage, and helped her to mount it. 


Bowed on his breast was the head of the old man behind them, 

And ere the swift dash of wheels had quite scattered his 
musings, 

Far in the distance were Lora and Oliver Bascom, 

Fading away in the shadows, and laughing together. 

Then drooped the goad, like the branch of a water-side 
willow; 

Also the stern voice was hushed, and the oxen went wildly. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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By W. H. Perrin. 


AtMosT a decade has passed since the death of 
the great journalist and poet whose name heads 
this sketch. The flowers of spring have bloomed 


and died and the grass withered upon his grave, 
as the seasons have come and gone and years been 
added to the period since his voice was hushed in 


the silence of the tomb. Some of the ablest 
writers of the time have essayed, in fitting terms, 
to perpetuate his memory and wreathe with im- 
mortelles a name illustrious not only in journal- 
ism, but in the fields of poetry and literature. 
Numerous biographies and reminiscences have 
already appeared in the public prints of the day, 
in which many events of his life have been truly 
portrayed. An ardent admirer of the veteran 
editor, and a business association with him ex- 
tending over a number of years, at the request of 
mutual friends I willingly and lovingly under- 
take the task of adding a few words of tribute 
to one of the most remarkable men America has 
produced. 

George Dennison Prentice was born in New 
London County, Connecticut, December 18, 1802, 
and died at the country residence of his son, 
Colonel Clarence J. Prentice, on the banks of 


been as straight as an Indian’s, but became some- 
what stooped and bent with the weight of years. 
One biographer thus describes him, and the pic- 
ture he presents is as nearly correct as can be made 
with the pen: ‘‘ His features were not regular, but 
his face was for the most part pleasing ; often, when 
animated, it seemed handsome. His head was 
finely-shaped, having a particularly noble and 
impressive forehead; his hair was black, but 
somewhat thin, retaining its blackness until quite 
late in life. He had dark-brown eyes, rather 
small, full of light and sparkle when he was in a 
happy mood, though they could express fierceness 
and severity. His voice was low and agreeable in 
its general tone. Among strangers he was apt to 
be reserved, sometimes embarrassed; but with 
chosen friends his conversation was fluent and 
free, often full of characteristic brightness and 
humor; at other times, when touching the loftier 
themes of poetry and philosophy, seriously sweet 


| and eloquent.” 


the Ohio River, a few miles below Louisville, | 


on the morning of January 22, 1870. Of his 
early life, prior to his visit to Kentucky in 1830, 


which resulted in its becoming his permanent | 


home, I shall say nothing in this article, as it has 
so often been given by other writers. 
Mr. Prentice was rather above the medium stand- 


In person, | 


In 1830, when Prentice was twenty-eight years 
of age, he was induced by the Whigs of Connec- 
ticut to make a journey to Kentucky for the pur- 
pose of writing the life of Henry Clay, then the 
great leader of that party in the South and West. 
His absence from New England was intended to 
be temporary, but, as already stated, Kentucky be- 
came his permanent home. For some time prior to 
leaving Connecticut he had been the editor of the 
‘‘New England Review,’’ and upon accepting the 
call of his party to visit Kentucky he recommended 


ard, with a figure that in youth was said to have | to the publishers of the “ Review” John G. Whittier 
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to take his place as editor of that paper, a sugges- 
tion the publishers adopted. Says Mr. Piatt, in his 
biography of Prentice: ‘Mr. Whittier accepted it 
at once; but he had never met Mr. Prentice, they 
were strangers personally, and they did not after- 
ward meet each other, though Mr. Prentice, I 
know, always admired and honored the good 
Quaker poet of Amesbury, and the latter, I am 
sure, must always have remembered the generous 
compliment of Mr. Prentice.’’ 


The biography of Clay was written for campaign | 


purposes, and intended to be used by the Whig 
party in New England. 
Quincy Adams failed to be re-elected to the 
Presidency, Mr. Clay, who held the first place in 


his Cabinet, passed from public life the following | 


March, and remained in retirement for two or 
three years. To bring him again prominently 
before his party was the object of the biography, 
and finally led to the establishment of the Louis- 


ville Journal, a paper that for more than a third | 


of a century wielded perhaps a greater influence 
than any newspaper ever published in the United 
States. Mr. Prentice’s preface to the biography 
of Clay was dated November 14, 1830. And on 
the 24th of the same month he issued the first 
number of the Journal. Referring to these events, 
Hon. Henry Watterson, in a memorial address 
delivered before the Kentucky Legislature, at the 
" request of that body, just after the death of Pren- 
tice, said: ‘‘He was obscure and poor. The 
people of the West were rough. The times were 
violent. Parties were dividing upon measures of 
government which could not in their nature fail 
to arouse and anger popular feeling, and to the 
bitterness of conflicting interests was added the 
enthusiasm which the rival claims of two great 
party chieftains everywhere excited. In those 
days there was no such thing as journalism as we 
now understand it. The newspaper was but a 
poor affair, owned by a clique or a politician. 
The editor of a newspaper was nothing if not per- 
sonal. Moreover, the editors who had appeared 


above the surface had been men of second-rate ' 


abilities, and had served merely as squires to 
their liege lords, the politicians. This much Mr. 
Prentice reformed at once and altogether. He 
established the Louisville. Jouvrna/; he threw him- 
self into the spirit of the times as the professed 
friend of Mr. Clay and the champion of his 
principles; but he invented a warfare hitherto 


In 1828, when John | 
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| unknown, and illustrated it by a personal identity 
| which very soon elevated him into the rank of a 
party leader as well as a partisan editor. . . . Mr. 
Prentice, the most distinguished example of the 
personal journalism of the past, leaves but one 
other behind him, and when Greeley goes there 
will be no one left, and we shall hardly see 
another. As was said of the players, ‘ They die 
and leave no copy.’ . . . From 1830 to 1861 the 
influence of Prentice was perhaps greater than the 
influence of any political writer who ever lived ; 
it was an influence ditectly positive and personal. 
It owed its origin to the union in his person of 
gifts which no one had combined before him. He 
had, to build upon, an intellect naturally strong 
and practical, and this was trained by rigid, 
scholarly culture. He possessed a keen wit and a 
poetical temperament. He was brave and aggres- 
sive; and though by no means quarrelsome, he 
|.was as ready to fight as to write, and his lot was 
cast in a region where he had to do a good deal 
of both. By turns a statesman, a wit, a poet, a 
man of the world, and always a journalist, he gave 
to the press of his country its most brilliant illus- 
trations, and has left to the State and to his pro- 
gency by odds the largest reputation ever achieved 
by a newspaper writer.’’ The only excuse I can 
offer for the lengthy extract given above is the 
fact that it is true of its subject, and therefore will 
lose nothing by repetition. 

As a further illustration of the stormy period in 
which he begun his political and editorial life in 
Kentucky, and the character of the man, I will 
give a short extract from a speech delivered by 
Prentice at a banquet in Louisville, on the occa- 
sion of the thirty-sixth anniversary of the Journal. 
In response to the leading toast, Mr. Prentice 
said: ‘* The thirty-sixth anniversary of the birth- 
day of the Louisville Journal suggests to me, | 
confess, some melancholy thoughts and reflections. 
I came here a young man; I am an old one. | 
came here full of physical strength; my strength 
is broken by sickness, by years, and by the storms 
of political life. I have done and endured enough 
to destroy half a dozen ordinary men. Ah, how 
well and how vividly I remember the long-gone 
twilight hour when I first entered Louisville! | 
was alone and lonely. My heart almost misgave 
_me, for there was not in the city a human being 

that I knew, not one with whom I had inter- 
' changed letters, and I felt as if I should sink 
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' 
unrecognized and unnoted into the roaring and 


rushing multitude like a rain-drop into the sea. 
But I sent out the first number of the /ourna/, 
and all was changed. I was no longer a stranger 
to the people, and they were no longer strangers 
to me. I had friends enough. They grappled 
me to their breasts with hooks of steel. They 
gathered around me to cheer and encourage and 
strengthen me, and to protect me, if necessary, 


with their lives. My early editorial experience was | 


stormy and tempestuous, but I triumphed. 
were killed for their relationship to me, and for 


Men | 


their connection with my paper; my own life was | 
repeatedly and treacherously sought, but I am | 


here to partake of your delightful hospitality to- 
night.”’ 

Mr. Prentice was a natural wit; his humor 
flowed spontaneously, and he seldom allowed a 
circumstance—whether grave or gay—to pass 
without calling into play his ready genius in that 
direction. Many of his heavy bolts were launched 


at Shadrach Penn, editor of the Louisville Daz/y 
Advertiser, then the leading Democratic journal | 


of Kentucky. Scarcely an article was written by 
Penn, or even a sentence, but was turned and 


| reception at his hands. 


twisted by Prentice to his discomfiture, as the | 


following will show: Penn wrote of ‘‘ lying these 
cold mornings curled up in bed,’’ to which Pren- 
said, that ‘you lie like a dog.’’’ Penn then 
angrily recommended Prentice to ‘‘set up a lie 
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it: ‘‘Compliments clerk of the steamer Wau- 
cousta, five days, seventy-eight hours out from 
New Orleans.. Quickest trip on record. ‘To Sha- 
drach Penn, editor Louisville Advertiser,’’ and sent 
it to the Advertiser office. The boy rushed into 
the sanctum breathless, threw down the paper on 
the editorial-table, and scampered away. Penn 
took it up, and hurriedly tearing off the wrapper, 
his eye encountered the importaut item of news,—- 
the murder above referred to. The paper was 
nearly up, and no time was to be lost. Several 
important matters were taken out of the form, and 
the new copy set in their place, with elaborate 
editorial comments, and very profuse thanks to 
the gentlemanly clerk of the elegant and _ fast 
steamer Waucousta’ for the valuable favor, etc. 
The whole trick proved successful, and it was 
many a day before Penn heard the last of it. 
Especially when he had a “big thing’’ in the 
Advertiser, would Prentice ask, ‘‘ Did that item 
come by the Waucousta?”’ 

But not alone at ‘‘ poor old Shad Penn’’ were 
his jokes and witticisms leveled. All who had 
the temerity to cross swords with him met a like 
Next to Penn, perhaps, 
Jobn H. Harney, for many years editor of the 
Louisville Daily Democrat, and ‘‘ Parson” Brown- - 


| low, of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Whig, received a 
tice replied that ‘‘ this jrroves what we’ve always | 


factory,’’ and Prentice rejoined, ‘‘If we ever do | 


set up a lie factory, we will certainly swing you 
out for a sign.” 
one of Prentice’s statements squarely.’’ 
said Prentice, ‘“‘by lying roundly.’’ 


larger share of his hot shot. I remember an arti- 
cle in the Journa/ about 1865 or 1866, devoted to 
Brownlow, in which Prentice gave him the most 
terrific belaboring that I ever saw in print. It 


| was simply tremendous, and I think effectually 


Penn said that he had ‘ met | 
¢¢ Ves,”” | 
9 


Prentice | 


once perpetrated a joke on Penn, which is doubt- | 


less still remembered by many of the old citizens 
of Louisville. 


It was between 1835 and 1840, at | 


a time when their editorial warfare was raging at | 


white heat. 


Something like a year: befere the | 


present incident occurred, a horrible murder had | 
taken place in the South not far from New Orleans, | 


and it so happened that Prentice had preserved a 


paper intact, containing the particulars of the | 


affair. Looking through his desk one day, he 


came across the paper, then a-year old, but un- 


stained by age, and his natural wit suggested a 
joke on Penn. He sprinkled it, folded it neatly, 


and pressed it, which gave it the appearance of a | 


new issue, and placing it in a wrapper addressed 


| 


silenced Brownlow’s guns, for I never saw a reply 
to it. A quotation from it even would scarcely 
be in place in an article of this kind. But Pren- 
tice did not always escape without a scratch, as will 
be shown in the following caustic epigram, written 
years ago, on N. P. Willis: 
“ Unwritten honors to thy name belong, 

Willis, immortal both in praise and song; 

Unwritten poetry thy pen inspires ; 

Unwritten music, too, thy fancy fires; 

And more than all, philosophy divine, 

With its unwritten beauties, all are thine ; 

Oh, how much greater praise would be thy due 

If thine own /rose had been unwritten, too!’’ 


Willis good-naturedly returned the following 
| response : 


1 The boat referred to was a notoriously slow old tub, and 
had but one engine. 
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“Unwritten honors do in truth belong 
To him who gets a living by his song; 
Unwritten poetry, though wits do mutter, 
And ‘ music,’ teo, to him is dread and butter. 
And, more than all, philosophy divine 
Helps him to ask poor wits, like thee, to dine, 
Oh, how much greater praise would. be your due 
If your own wit could do as much for you!” 

Dr. T. S. Bell, a life-long friend, and selected 
to deliver the address at the unveiling of the 
Prentice statue over the entrance of the new 
Courier-Journal building, thus truthfully alluded 
to his wit and humor: ‘‘ The wit and humer of 
Mr. Prentice were daily feasts to the readers of 
the Louisville Journal, and I readily recall to 
memory many persons who would sooner have 
done without their breakfast than their morning 
Journal. In this department of daily wit, humor, 
and delightful instruction, I think Mr. Prentice 
never had an equal. That this wit and humor 
should pass successfully, as it did, through a daily 
ordeal of nearly forty years, is one of the marvels 
of literature : 

*¢ Age did not wither him, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.’ 

‘‘The rills of this wit often sparkled in joyous 
radiance; the sarcasms were usually withering ; 
but with these qualities there were streams of 
wisdom, of kindliness, and of goodness that were, 
and are now, refreshing.’’ 

"But it was not alone in wit, humor, and sar- 
casm that George D. Prentice excelled as a 
writer. He was no lessa poet. He used to say 
that he wrote poetry merely for recreation and 
pastime. But even his prose was equal to the 
highest flights of the muses. On the death of a 
little child of one of his personal friends he wrote: 
‘‘In musing upon their beautiful lost one, they 
should remember that a star of Heaven is brighter 
than a flower of earth. They should bear in mind 
that it is cause for gratitude that their young and 
glorious child, after breathing the soft, fresh air of 
the morning, passed away before the dark coming 
of the evening tempests.’’ And this unon the 
New Year: **A new year has begun its awful 
flight, to pause not till its great mission is fulfilled. 
What its mission shall be we cannot know. We 
may strain our aching eyes toward the future, but 
all is dark and impenetrable as the midnight of 
death. We know that mighty things shall be, for 
such belong to all the years of time, but further 
we may not know.’’ And the following upon the 





thirty-seventh anniversary of the Journal: ‘*We 
hear the low, spiritual, and holy voices of the past, 
and the heart throbs beneath the spell of memory, 
even as the ucean-tide beneath the influences of 
the lonely and nunlike wanderer of the sky. The 
dead rainbow reappears like a spirit of Heaven 
upon the showery clouds of life, and the dews of 
the spring’s first morns glow in dream-like beauty 
upon the melancholy flowers of the long-ago. ‘The 
perished streams gush anew from the arid sands, 
and the breezes of the olden time sweep again the 
thousand wind-harps of the forest-pines.’’ 

His poem entitled the ‘‘ Closing Year’’ has 
generally been conceded to have been his best 
poetical production, and by many critics declared 
the equal of Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis.” It contains 
many beautiful and sublime thoughts, and will 
live as long as true poetry is admired, and that 
will be fame enough. ‘‘ The River in the Mam- 
moth Cave,’’ another of his poems in blank verse, 
has by some been thought superior to the “ Closing 
Year.’’ It is freer from the fault of what critics 
term an ‘‘ overstrong tendency to rhetorical move- 
ment and effect.” It will probably never attain 
the popularity of that famous poem, but to my 
mind it is one of his very best, and I prefer it to 
the ‘‘Closing Year.’’ So limited has been its 
circulation compared to that of the latter, which 
appears now in most of the school-readers, that I 
will give it in full, believing that it will be highly 
appreciated by all who read this article : 

“ Oh, dark, mysterious stream, I sit by thee 

In awe profound, as myriad wanderers 

Have sat before. I see thy waters move 

From out the ghostly glimmerings of my lamp 

Into the dark beyond, as noiselessly 

As if thou wert a sombre river drawn 

Upon a spectral canvas, or the stream 

Of dim oblivion flowing through the lone 

And shadowy vale of death. There is no wave 

To whisper on thy shore, or breathe a wail, 

Wounding its tender bosom on thy sharp 

And jagged rocks. Innumerous mingied tones, 

The voices of the day and of the night, 

Are ever heard through all our outer world, 

For Nature there is never dumb; but here 

I turn and turn my listening ear, and catch 

No mortal sound, save that of my own heart, 

That ’mid the awful stillness throbs aloud, 

Like the far sea-surf’s low and measured beat 
- Upon its rocky shore. But when a cry 
Or shout or song is raised, how wildly back 


Come the weird echoes from a thousand rocks, 
As if unnumbered airy sentinels, 





oe 
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The genii of the spot, caught up the voice, 
Repeating it in wonder,—a wild maze 
Of spirit-tones, a wilderness of sounds, 
Earth-born but all unearthly. 

Thou dost seem, 
Oh, wizard stream, a river of the dead— 
A river of some blasted, perished world, 
Wandering forever in the mystic void. 
No breeze e’er strays across thy solemn tide ; 
No bird e’er breaks thy surface with his wing ; 
No star or sky or bow is ever glassed 
Within thy depths; no flower or blade e’er breathes 
Its fragrance from thy bleak banks on the air. 
True, here are flowers, or semblance of flowers, 
Carved by the magic fingers of the drops 
That fall upon thy rocky battlements,— 
Fair roses, tulips, pinks, and violets,— 
All white as cerements of the coffined dead ; 
But they are flowers of stone, and never drank 
The sunshine or the dew. Oh, sombre stream, 
Whence comest thou, and whither goest ? Far 
Above, upon the surface ot old Earth, 
A hundred rivers o’er thee pass and sweep, 
In music and in sunshine, to the sea; — 
Thou art not born of them. Whence comest thou, 
And whither goest ? None of Earth can know. 
No mortal e’er has gazed upon thy source— 
No mortal seen where thy dark waters blend 
With the abyss of Ocean. None may guess 
The mysteries of thy course. Perchance thou hast 
A hundred mighty cataracts thundering down 
Toward Earth’s eternal centre; but their sound 
Is not for ear of man. All we can know 
Is that thy tide rolls out, a spectre stream, 
From yon stupendous, frowning wall of rock, . 
And, moving on a little way, sinks down 
Beneath another mass of rock as dark 
And frowning, even as life, our little life, 
Born of one fathomless eternity, 
Steals on a moment, and then disappears 
In an eternity as fathomless.” 


To one who has visited that vast ‘‘ subterranean 
desert,’’ the Mammoth Cave, it is difficult to 


realize how the human imagination could call | 


forth anything more beautiful, more grand, than 
the above lines. They are sublime, they are in- 
comparable. 
blank verse, besides the two already noticed, are 
‘¢ The Flight of Years,’’ ‘‘ The Stars,’’ ‘‘ Brown’s 
University,’ ‘‘*‘ My Mother,’’ ‘‘ Birthday Reflec- 


tions,”’ ‘My Old Home,” ‘‘ The Invalid’s Reply,” 


‘*Night in Cave Hill Cemetery,’’ ‘‘ Lookout 
Mountain,’’ “ Thoughts on the Far Past,’’ ‘‘ On 
the Summit of the Sierra Madre,’’ ‘‘ The Grave of 
the Beautiful,’? and a few others of lesser note. 
Where all are good, it is not an easy matter to 


‘ 


Other poems of Mr. Prentice’s, in | 
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decide which is the best. All of them contain 
merit, and much beauty and sentiment. ‘‘ Look- 
out Mountain’’ vividly describes the famous ‘fight 
above the clouds,’’ and has many fine passages. 
Though blank verse was his favorite style, he wrote 
many sweet gems in verse. ‘‘At My Mother’s 
| Grave’’ and the ‘* Death-Day of William Court- 
land Prentice’ are tenderly pathetic. Mr. Wat- 
| terson said he once heard the former recited at a 
club-party in Washington by General Albert Pike 
| in a manner that left not a dry eye in the room. 
‘*To a Bunch of Roses,’’ ‘‘ The Bouquet’s Compli- 
| ments,” ‘‘ Lines to a Lady,’’ are exquisite little 
pieces of the sentimental style, and, as a critic 
has said, ‘‘ show the poet’s terseness and epigram- 
| matic felicity of expression.’’ The titles here 
given of his poems in verse and in blank verse are 
| but a few of his most popular productions. Since 
| his death they have all been collected and pub- 
lished complete in a volume, with an excellent 
| biographical sketch by John James Piatt, and are 
| thus preserved in the literature of the day. 
George D. Prentice was an energetic worker. 
He actually loved work for its own sake. An 
| article in ‘*‘ Harper’s Magazine’? for January, 1875, 
written, I believe, by Junius Henri Browne, does 
| Mr. Prentice some injustice. The article in ques- 
| tion says: ‘* He was irregularly industrious. Few 
| men worked harder when he did work, and few 
_avoided labor more eagerly wnen labor was fot 
to his mind. He frequently wrote in a single day 
four or five, even six, columns of the /ourna/; and 
then he would not write another line for a week. 
Generally, however, he had performing periods 
extending from one to three months ; after which 
he would eschew manuscript completely until the 
toilsome fit returned.’’ This is the reverse of what 
I knew of Prentice, aid the testimony of others 
who knew him much longer than I did. Dr. Bell, 
_in the address from which I have already quoted, 
said: ‘* Throughout my observation of him he 
worked at his vocation in the earliest morning 
| hours, and for a long period of time midnight 
| found him at cheerful labor. It is one of the 
great joys of my life that I have known personally 
all the great editors of Kentucky, from the vener- 
| able John Bradford, who, in 1787, printed one of 
| the first newspapers established west of the Alle- 
| gheny Mountains, down to my contemporaries, 
| and among them all there was no one that loved 
and enjoyed labor in his editorial vocation as he 


| 
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did.’’ As I have said, Dr. Bell was his intimate | the entire war, rose to the rank of colonel, and 


friend for nearly forty years, and upon this point | 


but echoes the sentiments of all who knew the 
great editor. Says Mr. Watterson: ‘‘I never 


knew any one who could write as much as Pren- | 


ti¢e in a given time, or sustain the quantity and 


quality of his writing for so long a time. He | 
actually averaged from fifteen to eighteen hours | 
a day, and kept this up month after month, 


turning out column upon column of all sorts of 


matter, ‘from gay to grave, and from lively to | 


severe.’ ”’ 

Prentice never ‘‘ avoided labor’’ when able to 
perform it. He used to say that he worked 
**twenty-four hours in a day, and the reason that 
he did not work any more was because the days 
were no longer.’’ ‘This is nearer the truth than 
that he ‘‘ avoided labor when labor was not to his 
mind.’’ It was always to his mind, except when 
unable to be up and going ahead. The article in 
‘* Harper’s’’ brought out a response from Paul R. 
Shipman, long the managing editor of the /Jour- 
nal, and for whom Mr. Prentice entertained the 


warmest affection. Shipman published his reply | 


in the New York Worid, and in it he stoutly de- 
fended Mr..Prentice against the imputation cast 
upon him by Browne’s article, and showed him to 
be a most inveterate, tireless worker. 

In 1835 Mr. Prentice was married to Miss Hen- 
rietta Benham, a native of Ohio. She was a lady 
of fine accomplishments, and in early youth is 
said to have possessed great beauty and personal 


attractions. Intellectual and highly educated, she | 


was for many years a social leader in Louisville, 
gathering around her all that was graceful and 
refined in the society of the Falls City. It was 
not my pleasure to know her until about five 


years before her death, and at that period she was 


still a handsome, stately woman. Her charity and 
benevolence were almost boundless, and many of 
the poor and unfortunate had ample cause to bless 
her liberality. She died in April, 1868. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prentice had but four children, 
two of whom died in early childhood; the other 
two, William Courtland and. Clarence Joseph, 
lived to man’s estate, but are now dead. Both 


entéred the Confederate army during the late war. | 


Courtland, the elder of the two, joined Morgan’s 
Cavalry in the fall of 1862, and in less than a 
month was killed in battle at Augusta, Ky. Clar- 
ence went in at the beginning, fought through 


| returned home in safety. He died a few years 
| ago, and his son, George D. Prentice, Jr., is the 
last representative of the poet-editor. 
| The late war aroused all the old fire in Mr. 
| Prentice. With a prophetic knowledge he beheld 
the coming storm long before it burst upon the 
land, and all his energies were exerted to avert 
the calamity. He believed that wise legislation 
would save the country from the danger that 
threatened it, and to this end determined to go 
on a lecturing tour. The following description is 
| given of one of these lectures: ‘‘ As he called up 
before his auditory the mighty who, in life, had 
guided the ship of State, he seemed to be enacting 
the part of Homer in assembling the gods of 
Olympus. As he moved his grand procession of 
American statesmen, his auditory sat in ecstatic 
rapture. When he called up the majestic shade 
of Henry Clay as ‘the noblest Roman of them 
all,’ the tremulous tones of his voice expressed 
the depth of his emotions of saddened despair. 
With his mind filled with that which had been, 
and gloomy forebodings from that which is not, 
all the chords of feelings rushed together in the 
| mournful, wailing diapason: ‘Atlas no longer 
| bears the world on his shoulders; Ulysses wanders 
| from ithaca, and his bow stands idle because there 
| is no one who may bend it.’ Auditory and orator 
| were overwhelmed in a common emotion.’”’ But 
| all his patriotism could not avert the impending 
| tempest. His alarm was considered groundless at 
the time by many, but alas! was fulfilled far be- 
yond his most gloomy anticipations. Although 
he could not prevent the war, he did, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, keep Kentucky in the Union, 
| when but a word through the columns of the 
| Journal would have caused her to secede with the 
other Southern States. In all the long and des- 
| perate struggle that ensued, his fidelity to the 
Union never faltered; notwithstanding his two 
sons, his only children, had entered the Confed- 
erate army, and numbers of his life-long friends 
were arrayed under the ‘‘ Southern Cross,’’ he 
stood firmly by the old flag and made a gallant 
fight. At the close of the war he was pretty well 
broken down. His health and spirits were gone, 
the terrible battle he had fought had battered his 
| decaying tabernacle, and the twilight shadows 
were gathering around him. Many of his oldest 
j and dearest friends were dead, or had slipped 














































away, leaving him, as it were, the hero of a pas- 
sage in his ‘‘ Closing Year’’: 


** The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag.” 


But occasional flashes of the old fire burst forth, 


like the last expiring flicker of the taper before 
going out in the socket, with something of his 


old force and style, but characterized by the | 


gloomy and mournful ring attaching to much of 
his writings toward the close of his life. The 
following, from an editorial in the Journal soon 
after the close of the war, is a sample: ‘‘ Though 
a painter were to dip his pencil in ‘the gloom of 
earthquake and eclipse,’ he could not paint a 
picture of her as she has been for five miserable 
years and now is. And neither upon the earth, 
nor in the sky, nor in the air, can we behold a 
sign or omen of less unhappy times. 
long period of national trial and suffering is 
before us. Hundreds of moons will wax and 
wane, seasons and years and decades will come 
and go, mighty events will succeed each other 
throughout the world, our young men will become 
old, the old will be in their graves, before our 
country can recover the glory that erst crowned 
her as a diadem of stars.”’ 

His wife, as I have stated, died in 1868, and 


shortly after the control of the Journa/, to which | 


he had given a world-wide reputation, passed into 
other hands. His work was done; he stood 
alone, as it were; he had outlived his day and 
generation. 
he left Louisville for the purpose of spending the 
holidays at the country residence of his son. 
was a cold, bitter day, and a ride of ten miles in 
a carriage brought on a cold, pneumonia resulted, 
and the tale is told. A few weeks later (January 
22, 1870) and all was over,—the poet, the poli- 
tician, the journalist, was no more. Upon the 
announcement of his death great respect was 
shown to his memory throughout the country. 
The Legislatures of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
then in session, adopted resolutions appropriate 


GEORGE D. 


At best, a | 


A few days before Christmas (1869) | 


It | 


to the occasion, pronouncing his death a ‘‘ public | 
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in state in Masonic Temple, where hundreds of 
friends and admirers visited it, to view for the 
| last time the man they had so long loved and 
| honored. He was buried with Masonic honors 

in Cave Hill Cemetery, Louisville’s beautiful city 
| of the dead, and there, on a sunny slope, he 
sleeps by the side of loved ones who preceded 
him to the land of shadows. I cannot refrain 
from giving the closing words of Mr. Watterson’s 
memorial address, several times referred to in this 
article: ‘‘ Prentice rests in a-quiet spot, where the 
violets of which he loved to sing, and the meadow- 
| grass that grew greener in his song, will presently 

come and grow above him, and the stars which 

he made into a thousand images shine there by“ 
_ night, and the quiet skies that gave the kindliest 
joy to his old age bend over his grave. He is 
dead to a world of love and pity and admiration. 
But so long as there is a gravestone upon that 
hillside, so long as there is a newspaper printed in 
the beautiful Anglo-Saxon tongue, which he under- 
stood so well and wrote so forcibly and gracefully, 
the descendants of this generation and the stranger 
who comes from afar will seek out curiously and 
lovingly the place where they laid him. _The man 
is dead. But Prentice is not dead.” 

The Louisville Journa/, as already noted, was 
established in November, 1830; and after enjoying 
a reputation and popularity, for more than a third 
of a century, attained by few newspapers in the 
United States, or in the world, it was, in Novem- 
ber, 1868, consolidated with the Courier, thus 
comprising in the Louisville Courier-Journal two 
of the ablést newspapers in Kentucky. Mr. Pren- 
tice was retained as an editor of the Courier- 
| Journal up to the time of his death, although his 
interest in the Journal had passed into other 
hands before’ the consolidation of the two papers. 
In the spring of 1876 the new Courier-Journal ' 
building, located on the corner-of Fourth and 
Green streets, Louisville, one of the most magnifi- 
| cent newspaper offices in the country, was com- 
| pleted. On the 16th day of May (1876) the 
| building was formally dedicated, and a statue of 
| George D. Prentice, which had been placed above 
Feary main entrance, was unveiled to the public. 

The statue is of Italian marble, from the Re- 
| weaiiielel quarry, and when completed. weighed 
about ten thousand pounds. 


It measures from 


bereavement.’’ A member of the Masonic frater- | the base to the head of the figure seven feet and- 
nity, his body was brought to the city, and laid six inches, and represents Prentice in a sitting 
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posture, as if attending to his editorial duties. It 
was executed by Mons. A. Bouly. . 
At the unveiling of the statue, Dr. T. S. Bell 
delivered the address to which 1 have several 
times alluded, and with one other extract from it 
I will close this ariticle: ‘‘ The special object 
before us is to pay our homage to the eminent 
virtues of George D. Prentice, to whose memory 
we dedicate the statue that adorns the expression 
of journalistic enterprise before which we are as- 
sembled. We signally honor ourselves in render- 
ing our tributes of admiration, of affection, and 
reverence to one so conspicuously worthy of them. 
In an assemblage of those who knew him intimately 
from the beginning of his career in Kentucky to its 
close, but few, if any, words would be required to 
call forth the meed of honor that is his due. But 
the number of his early companions has dwindled 
away until scarcely any are left. He came to 
- Louisville when it was a village; in the course of 
his ministrations to its welfare and prosperity it 
reached the immense proportions that greet our 
eyes. Nine years ago, in the balmy breath of 
May, the statue of Kentucky’s great orator, states- 
man, and patriot was dedicated by admiring and 
grateful friends in this city. The minstrel of that 
great occasion, from a heart overflowing with the 
life-long love of the great commoner, prepared 
the solemn ode sung by one’ hundred voices on 
unveiling the statue. He has joined the ranks of 
Kentucky’s great dead, and has left us with the 
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sad knowledge that there is no one to fill the 


‘throne that he created and occupied without a 


rival. We are now assembled to render to the 
unequaled journalist, the patriotic statesman, the 
poet, and philanthropist, whom the people de- 
lighted to honor in life, homage similar to that 
rendered to the great statesman, the orator, and 
patriot. There is eminent fitness in thus joining 
public memorials to Henry Clay and George 
D. Prentice. Alexander the Great thought that 
among the blissful events attendant on the career 
of Achilles the hero was most fortunate in having 
Homer for. a biographer. Mr. Clay was very 
happy in the friendly offices of George D. Pren- 
tice. In a political warfare of twenty-two years 
to secure the triumph and supremacy of Henry 
Clay, George D. Prentice was recognized every- 
where as the conspicuous chieftain of the conflict. 
The white plume of Henry of Navarre was not 
more cheering and inspiring to his brave hosts of 
Huguenots, at Ivry, than the ever-ready, gleaming, 
trenchant blade of this great journalist was to the 
hosts that fought for Henry Clay. If in the 
tumult and storms of battle they lost sight of 
their colors, they turned their glances to the 
Louisville Journa/, to rally to its ‘ white plume,’ 
well assured that it was always ‘in the path to 
honor and glory.’ The two illustrious Kentuckians 
to whom you have erected statues entertained for 
each other a depth of love that has been rarely, if 
ever, exceeded.” 





CHIT-CHAT ON MODERN MUSIC. 


By MusIcus. 


IN no way, perhaps, has the progress and devel- | 


opment of our modern civilized life shown itself 
more decidedly than’in the many and. sweeping 
changes that have taken place in the knowledge 
and study of music. 

By slow but sure degrees the art is beginning 
to be treated on a more strictly scientific basis; 
the knowledge of it is more practical and thor- 
ough, and greater attention is given to its true 
appreciation as a means of elevated enjoyment. 
Not that there has ever been reason to complain 


of want of taste for music of a superficial and | 
general kind, for it may safely be said, and would, | music has a really healthy and civilizing influence, 


we think, be generally admitted, to be the most 
popular of all the arts. To most people music 
appeals, if not on its artistic, at any rate on its 
social side. Indeed, it is chiefly to its influence 
in the latter case that we are inclined to impute 
its principal ascendancy over the general public, 
for when not enjoyed for its own sake, it is fre- 
quently encouraged as a most useful institution, 
invaluable at tea-parties as a stimulant to lively 
conversation, and, in some sort of way, a proof of 
polish and refinement. For the conviction seems 
universal among all classes of the community that- 











and seldom it is one meets with even unmusical 
people who care to acknowledge their complete 
indifference to it; still less the individual with the 
rare honesty to admit that he thoroughly detests 
it. The result of this fashion for music, as one 
must call it, is an evil, however, in one respect. 
It seems to be universally taken for granted—at 
any rate, as regards the softer sex—that the study 
of music, in some form of instrumental or vocal, 
is a sine qué non of lady-like and complete educa- 
tion. Every girl is expected to learn to play or 
to sing, quite regardless of her incapacity or disin- 
clination to attempt either. Hours spent wearily 
at the piano end in nothing but disappointment 
and annoyance; and if the waste of time is 
lamentable, so too often is the result. It is pain- 
ful at any time to witness a complete and signal 
exhibition of misdirected nervous energy; but 
there was never, perhaps, invented a more effica- 
cious plan for wasting time, losing temper, and 
irritating susceptible nerves than the fashion of 
the indiscriminate and compulsory study of music. 
The evil, too, does not end when a young lady 
has concluded her school-life; for, after a certain 
amount of time and money has been spent, the 
parents think there should be some practical issue 
from so much effort, and the unfortunate girl is 
expected to perform in the company of her friends 
—with what results those who are in the habit of 
frequenting the ordinary musical réunion know 
only too well. No doubt it is the sociability of 
the art, if not a little desire for display, which is 
chiefly the cause of this state of things; but if we 
come rationally to consider the matter, it would 
be just as reasonable to expect that every girl 
should be an artist or a sculptor, as to take for 
granted that she possesses the talent for becoming 
a vocalist or a pianist. The mere fact of the pos. 
session of ten fingers never did, and never will, 
constitute a musician. It may be urged against 
this view that no talent, or even taste, can show 
itself without some cultivation. To this we would 
reply that taste for music, where there is any 
opportunity for gratifying it, generally shows itself 
at a very early period, and it needs but little in- 
struction to discover whether there is talent or 
not. To produce any appropriate result, there 
must be obviously some natural capacity to work 
upon, as well as the patient persistence indispen- 
sable to all effort; and if in addition to these the 
requisite opportunities for improvement exist, too 
VoL. XVI.—s * 
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much time and labor can hardly be given to a 
study which, besides being the means of impart- 
ing unlimited enjoyment to others, is a never- 
failing and, in the opinion of the present writer, 
an ever-increasing personal interest to the per- 
former himself, 

It isa common thing for cultivated musicians 
to inveigh strongly against the inferiority of a 
large amount of the music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, annually published in our country. We 
are, indeed, completely flooded with a deluge of 
most commonplace and worthless rubbish. Rub- 
bish we call it advisedly ; nor can it be dignified 
by any other name, for vulgar combinations of 
sound can never fulfill the conditions of music. 
And here again we return to the old difficulty of 
inferior performers ; for it is not very far from the 
truth to say that their very raison d'etre is the 
existence of an unfailing supply of second-rate 
and easy music. Indeed, the evil is two-sided, 
for bad music not only encourages bad performers, 
but bad p rformers encourage commonplace com- 
posers. They offer each other the mutual support 
of a constant supply and demand. One cannot 
regard this state of things with any other feeling 
than regret, particularly when one considers that 
the fact of constantly listening to feeble, jingling 
compositions prevents the growth, especially with 
youthful performers, of a taste for anything betier ; 
for nothing is more important than to accustom 
young beginners to hear good standard musical 
works, and in no other way is it possible to lay 
the basis of a pure and elevated taste. ‘The power 
of comprehending complicated musical harmonies 
necessarily only comes with use and practice even 
to the gifted; but it is not so impossible to lay 
one’s hand on simple, good music, adapted to the 
capacities of beginners, that they should have their 
taste corrupted by the ephemeral productions of 
the present day. And so, too, with compositions 
for more advanced performers. When, for in- 
stance, one meets with endless diversities of the 
theme of the tarantella, all varying in shades and 
gradations of insipidity, or spiritless and common- 
place waltzes, one can hardly realize the fac. that 
there are really such compositions as the taran- 
telles of Heller, or the melodious, impetuous 
valses of Chopin, to be had for the asking. But 
sooner or later the trivial and superficial must give 
place to the true music. : 

Of all our modern instruments, perhaps none 
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has undergone greater changes and improvements 


in mechanism during the last twenty or thirty’ 


years than the pianoforte. If not the most per- 
fect, it is pre-eminently the most useful instrument 
we possess, and, for many reasons, some knowledge 
of its technicalities must always be the foundation 
of a musical education. The study of theoretical 
music in the shape of harmony and counterpoint 
is happily becoming more general ; but, as in the 
case of most things, it should be commenced 
early to produce much result. 

And after all has been done, and the time and 
labor bestowed have begun to bear fruit, the 
painstaking amateur has not always clear sailing. 
To be met, after a thoughtful and careful per- 
formance, in which the object has been to illus- 
trate clearly the conception of the composer, with 





remarks and ejaculations on the agility of one’s 
fingers, etc., is annoying and vexatious, to say the 
least. There is also to be occasionally encountered 
a demure damsel of an aggravating type, who com- 
placently assures you that music comes by nature 
to her, that she never works, never practices, etc., 
though you are tempted to think, after listening to 
the result of her efforts, that the admission was 
hardly necessary. But times are improving, and 
the di/ettanti are beginning to give place to the 
serious students, for in this, as in all other things, 
it is the honest work which pays best in the end ; 
and surely, when we see the almost unparalleled 
power that music, artistically rendered, exercises: 
over crowded assemblies of people of all classes, 
there seems no reason to doubt that a true and 
high appreciation of the art is gaining ground. 





SMOOTH SURFACES. 


By Horace Cox. 


Tue smoother the surface, the less there is of 
friction ; the less there is of friction, the less also 
of wear and tear, the longer a thing lasts, and the 
longer it keeps its beauty and freshness. 
easily along the appointed groove saves trouble, 
time, and material; while to be all angles and 
misfit causes an enormous amount of labor before 
the obstructive points are ground into smoothness 
and the ball is made to fit the bore. But it must 
be made to fit; cost what it may, these angles 
must be rubbed down, at least in part, else there 
is no going at all. For the bore is the primary 
power, the constant fact, while the ball is the 
secondary circumstance and the varying accident. 
The bore is life, society, conditions, and the 
temper of the individual is the thing which as to 
be made to fit, else there will be difficulties with- 
out end, tears which need never have been shed, 
loss of time in rubbing down the aggressive angles 
into workable smoothness, and loss of potential 
happiness in the process. We must run smoothly 
if we would not be hurt at every moment, and it 
is just this smoothness of surface which it is our 
best wisdom to acquire if we have not got it, and 
to increase it if we have it already to some extent. 

Nothing varies in human beings so much as the 
comparative smoothness or spikiness of their moral 


To slide- 


surface. From the first years of childhood the 
pattern of the mould shows itself. We see even 
before speech the lines of that mild, placid, con- 
tented nature which accepts the sweet with a smile 
and the-bitter without a frown ; which rejoices in 
such pleasantness as may come and waits patiently 
till the hour of pain has passed; which Jooks up to 
the sunlight with delight and believes in the silver 
lining of every cloud ; which can wait until to-mor- 
row for the good demanded and desired to-day. 
And in the same way from the first we see the 
beginnings of that arbitrary and uncomfortable 
temper which must have all its roses free of thorns 
and its harvest coincident with its sowing; which 
believes that the present cloud is eternal eclipse, 
and that there is no sunshine for to-morrow because 
to-day has been overcast ; which will not accom- 
modate itself to fate, but demands that the groove 
in which it has to run shall be moulded so as to 
give free play to all its angles—the temper which 
will not bear and cannot wait, which does not 
hope and still less does it yield. In the very 


’ nursery, as we said, we see the beginnings of the 


future character, so far as smoothness or angularity 

of surface is concerned; and the whole after- 

history of life confirms the initial indications. 
Moral discipline is emphatically self-bestowed. 
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Parents and instructors can do no more than | original defects of nature. The efforts after self- 


teach; it remains with the individual self whether 
the lessons will be learned and practically applied 
or no. 
the will resists the moral application ; but where 
the conscience is naturally sensitive, and the desire 
to learn the truth and do the right naturally strong, 
a look is sufficient for guidance, and a spoken 
rebuke is as potent for chastisement and conse- 


| 


Punishment itself can do nothing when | 


quent reform as the sternest castigation with the | 


more stubborn sort. The better-natured take 
themselves in hand from the beginning, accord- 
ing to their ability to see the wrong and control 
it. They not only hear what is said to them, but 
they take it to themselves with personal intention, 
and are easy to manage because earnest according 
to their degree in self-discipline and improvement. 
Look how some children fret and cry and rage for 
what they want, and are not to be appeased unless 
they have it there and then, just as they desire ; 
and see, on the other hand, how some let them- 
selves be persuaded, or even reasoned with, out of 
a wish, and be made happy with a substitute. So, 
again, we see how some little creatures bewail 
themselves passionately over a trifling hurt, where 
others, teaching themselves that stoicism which 
comes from patience, that courage which is born 
of self-control, bear the bruise and let the cut be 
bound up with scarcely a whimper, bravely swal- 
lowing down their tears before they fairly fall. 
And this kind of self-discipline which begins in 
the nursery goes on through the fiery days of 
youth into the steady warmth of maturity and the 
quiet decline of age. It may be that so much has 
to be done, and such large natural obstacles have 
to be overcome, that the progress made may be 
slow. In any case, it is sure and constant; 
whether much or little has to be controlled, that 
control is exercised and progress is made for the 
sake of the right and the value of good things. 
The tortoise wins the race at the last, and self- 
discipline undertaken in earnest will in time con- 
quer the most difficult temper and rub down the 
sharpest and most acute natural angles. 

The ancients used to say that the sight most 
pleasing to the gods was that of a good man strug- 
gling with adversity. Translate material adversity 
into moral difficulty,—difficulty of temper and 
disposition,—and the saying would be infinitely 
more sublime. Nothing is greater or grander 
than the struggle made by some to overcome the 








control by the passionate, the endeavor after pa- 


tience by the irritable, the attempts to get at 
peace by the eager, the rash, the impulsive, the 
intense,—all these long and arduous battles with 
the Apollyon that is within us,—give a spectacle of 
infinite sadness, knowing what is suffered, yet also 
they give us an infinite sense of reverence and 
sympathetic joy. These battles are the flower of 
education, at once the method and result of evolu- 
tion; they are the means by which men become 
higher than the brutes and a little lower than the 
angels, and they are the gradual acquirement of 
that smooth surface which makes life both happy 
to the individual and tolerable for the community. 
If it were not for the smooth surfaces demanded 
by civilization, we should be all carrying revolvers 
and bowie-knives, which we should use on small 
provocation, to the destruction of all harmony, 
law, and progress, 

One thing we must confess,—people who have 
this smooth kind of temper are generally what is 
called put upon. Once establish a character for 
amiability, and the world takes care to exercise it 
pretty freely. Be sure it will not be suffered to 
rust for want of using, and no angles are likely to 
grow, like crystals, by the stillness of the environ- 
ment. The converse holds good, and the ill- 
tempered and spiky are for the most part gently 
handled for fear of the spikes. They may not be 
loved, but they are feared, and either let alone or 
ministered to, which answers their purposes better 
than that love which would require the sacrifice 
of a little pleasure here, of a little comfort there. 
The amiable, on the contrary, have to carry the 
heavy end of the stick, while the angular carry 
nothing at all. To them are given the drumsticks 
and the crusts, and they take the back seats as of 
course. Some one must have the drumsticks and 
the crusts, they say to themselves,—some one must 
take the back seats; why not they as well as. 
another? They think small enjoyments and minor 
privileges scarcely worth the trouble of fighting 
for, and they slip their shoulders back when they 
have to move through the crowd. They have 
their reward. They have fewer worries than their 
neighbors, and peace is a pearl of price. How 
much trouble those give themselves who are all 
angles, who demand the softest corner of the car- 
riage and the highest place in the synagogue: 
And when all is done, where lies the residuum of 
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good? The little pinch of incense is burnt, and 


servants could tell you queer tales of his meanness 


there is an end of odor, smoke, and substance. | and of his arbitrariness; his tenants pay to the 


But the scratch got in the struggle remains, and 
the increment in that ugly angle, due to success, 
renders smooth running even more difficult than 
before, and the future more and- more the inheri- 
tor of moral pinches and obstructions. 

Smooth surfaces in temper due to true, earnest 
moral manipulation are sweet and lovely things, 
but sometimes there are surfaces as smooth as wax, 
as soft as satin, which hide a great deal of inner 
angularity and roughness. The fire is under the 
hatches, and the hatches are well battened down ; 
all the same the flames are there, concealed, not 
extinguished. It is only the surface of things 
which is smooth; underneath there are jags and 
cracks, peaks and pitfalls, where the most wary 
walking cannot wholly secure you from danger. 
Look at that couple; what a singularly happy 
marriage theirs must be! They have been man 
and wife for some years now, but they flirt in 
public almost as if they were bride and. bride- 
groom, and go through whole chapters of playful 
nonsense which gives a kind of infantile gold to 
their gray hair, and seems to put back the hand 
of time twenty years at least. That matrimonial 
surface of theirs is satin-soft, smooth as ivory all 
over. But what do you make of his fiery eyes 
and her pinched mouth? What do you say to 
that sudden sharp and acrid voice of his, breaking 
through the artificial monotony of his ordinary 
speech as if it were some one else and not himself 
who spoke? That smooth surface is very pleasant 
to contemplate ; but to our way of thinking there 
is a whole underneath of jags and spikes which 
are seen and felt only when the street-door shuts 
out the world, and the waxen surface may be 
taken off and laid aside as unnecessary for home 
use. What a benign old fellow that white-haired 
and dark-eyed old philanthropist is! He carries 
his credentials in his smile, his mission in his 
voice. His manoer is the softest and smoothest 
‘and silkiest that can possibly be; and he does 
generous things with blare of trumpets in the 
daily press, with acknowledgments of all men’s 
praise. Streets are called after him; his institu- 
tions are national honors ; he is one of the men of 
‘the generation ; his life is written already during 
his existence ; and he has built his own monument 
by his generosity and benevolence. He is the 
modern Howard with a different sphere. Yet his 


| last farthing; his hands are always that one-half 
| step in the rear of the market which is included 
in the one making a good and the other a bad 
bargain; and if we peeped below this waxen 
surface of public benevolence we should find a 
private life of spikes and angles which those know 
the feel of best who stand nearest to him, and are 
presumably most benefited by the smooth surface 
of his public appearance. How different from that 
other of whom we know, where the left hand 
scatcely knoweth what the right hand doth, and 
where the intrinsic gooe of others, not the praise 
accruing to himself, is the object of all that he does ! 

The honest face, broad smile, and hearty manner, 
not smooth so much as transparent, indicate by 
logical sequence—if manner were always the true 
indicator—a life which has not a secret closet 
anywhere, not one bone of a family skeleton, not 
one rag of an historic scarecrow. Yet it would 
not be quite profitable to the investigator were a 
thorough search made in all the hidden places. 
There are dark spots in the background which are 
as well concealed by this frank assumption of 
transparency as the magician’s mirror, set at 
crafty angles under the tables, conceals what goes 
on behind while giving the appearance of the most 
airy transparency. A fortune gathered together 
with strange haste—but the honest look of the 
man ?—the fair hair flung backward from the broad 
brow ?—the red-ripe lips which smile so frankly? 
—the good character for orthodoxy so sedulously 
maintained ?—the coat flung off the ample chest? 
—why! who could doubt a man who offers all 
these points of faith, who is so smooth and genial, 
so transparent and so honest? He has the trick 
of winning confidence, as a man who understands 
the art has the tricx of dealing himself a few aces 
and kings more than ordinary chance would have 
given him; and he uses his power freely—as wit- 
ness the odd prosperity of his early days, and long 
before any one else would have done more than set 
the ground for future sowing, he has reaped and 
harvested. But how it was done remains forever 
his secret, and no one sees the shadow of the hand 
by which the strings were pulled. That smooth 
surface of sufficiency with the underneath of debt 
and difficulty—how well we all know it! The 
fine outside and grand appearance for festas and 
the world ; the miserable interior, the rags which 























are hidden beneath the cloak, the debts which are | 
staved off by small installments, serving simply to 
keep the credit of the house afloat, but never 
clearing the score nor bringing to safe anchorage. 
The girls and mamma look showy and sufficiently 
well dressed, if you do not pry too closely into 
material. They go out of town for the covenanted | 
six weeks, or they paper up the front room and 
live in the back, to keep the smooth surface un- | 
touched, and to appear as grand as their neighbors. 
They are to be seen at the flower-shows which are | 
socially obligatory to all who have souls to be 
saved by Mrs. Grundy’s sentence of admission ; | 
and they glean from the theatrical criticisms ideas 
of such plays as they ought to see and cannot 
afford to go to,—ideas sufficiently vivid to talk 
about them as if they had beem there. All the 
while it is only surface, not reality, and the skin 
is very thin if very well laid on. 

That happy family of perfectly contented sisters, 
who are so sweet and fond in the face of the 
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world ; that gentle, matronly elder sister who was 
soft as silk to her youngers when in the presence 
of her father and mother; the churchwarden 
with that damaging paper in his pocket; the 
servant whose manner is his best introduction, 


_ and who is so respectful and delightfully prevoyant 


while he drinks your best claret, and makes a false 
key to your strong box; the smooth, soft-voiced 
woman who smiles and smiles to your face, and 
stabs you in a few low-toned words behind your 
back; the courtesy of that learned pundit who 
accepted your contradictions as if they were of 
value and worthy of note, while he laughs at you 
to his confréres as the veries! fool he has met with 
for a long while—yes, there they all are, imper- 
sonations of that smooth surface of which we have 
been singing the praise; but the praise only while 
it is true and the ‘‘ outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace’’—not when it is a mere 
sham, hiding ugliness and making that which is 
not appear to be that which is. 
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By Emirty F 


In the prelude which gives the key to one of | 
George Eliot’s books, she speaks of the many | 
latter-day St. Theresas who find ‘‘ for themselves 
no epic life wherein there is a constant unfolding 
of far-resonant action; perhaps only a life of | 
mistakes, the offspring of a certain spiritual gran- 
deur ill-matched with the meanness of opportunity. 
With dim lights and tangled: circumstance, they 
try to shape their thought and deed in noble 
agreement ; but their ardor alternates between a 
vague ideal and the common yearning of woman- 
hood.’’ For the St. Theresas and St. Catherines 
of legend and poetry, what are they, after all, but 
struggling women, seeking some broader outlet 
for the soul of love and compassion within. them | 
than ordinary domestic life could give? The 
influence of their age and surroundings. turned 
them into certain channels of labor; utilized 
their passionate enthusiasm in works of mercy 
and founding of orders, leaving enough surplus 


for visions and asceticism. But tear away the | 


mystery and miracle wherewith their devotees 


invested them, and their lives can be paralleled district; she becomes a sort of guardian angel 


. WHEELER. 


in other lives to-day. Behind the legendary saint 
beats the ardent soul of sacrificing womanhood, 
and it is only the dough of outward life which 
varying conditions shape according to the ruling 
ideas of the age, despite the leaven within. For, 
at least, we may hope that St. Theresa and St. 
Catherine had no doubts of their course; that 
they did not, having put their hand to the work, 
look back longingly to the safe household-fire 
and the row of children that might have been 
there for each of them. Is it our Protestant 
revolt against the whole question of celibacy 
which makes us think no single life so rich and 
full and beneficent as the double one shut in by 
house-walls and guarded by tradition ? 

Some such question must inevitably arise in 
reading the story of Sister Dora’s life. Here is 
a woman of the rarest and finest character, beau- 
tiful, talented, and of great personal influence ; 
an enthusiast with common sense, a combination 
of St. Theresa and Mrs. Fry. She gives up her 
life to hospital and reformatory work in a mining 
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over the lives and souls of a rough and brutal 
class. She is happy in her work and yet restless. 
She chooses to be alone, but declares that another 
time she would choose differently. Whether na- 
ture or tradition is responsible in the matter, 
seeing the sweet, strong face that looks out on us 
from the first page of her biography, the doubt in 
her heart turns to a question in ours. If we are 
right, how is the world’s work of charity to be 
done nowadays? It is the question of wifehood 
against sisterhoods; of Roman against Protestant 





ideas. Surely, ‘‘ the greatest good of the greatest | 


” 


number’’ was subserved when Dorothy Pattison 
became Sister Dora rather than some one’s wife. 
But if she were in the right, it seems a pity that 
she should not have felt herself so. 

She was born—this latter-day saint—in York- 
shire, the daughter of a clergyman and_ the 
youngest but one in a family of twelve. Beau- 
tiful, and with such winning ways, such unfailing 
cheerfulness, that her father named her ‘‘ Sun- 
shine.’’ She was yet not spoiled by indulgence. 
In a happy, simple household she grew up, and 
we get a cheery picture of the handsome, high- 
spirited girl, educated at hap-hazard, yet with the 
keenest powers of observation; with great physical 
strength, strong will, and an unusual power of 
enduring pain. She had a vivid imagination, but 
a keen sense of fun; a ready wit, and a passionate 
fondness for wild riding and out-of-door life. She 
did the usual work of a rector’s daughter among 
the poor of the parish, and, following the rule of 
the house, denied herself to help others. She 


and her sisters were always planning how to save | 


in order to have their money to give away. They 
turned their old gowns to that end; they gave 
away their dinners to take bread and cheese; not 
that this was exactly necessary, but that so their 
giving might be really self-sacrificing. They gave 
not only money, but time, talent, strength for 
others, and this as a delight, and not in any 
‘* missionizing’’ spirit. 

That, as she grew past girlhood, she was not 
perfectly content, even with the care of an invalid 
mother, a household, and her parish work, was 
evident. Her longing for a larger life and work 
made her wish, after her mother’s death, to join a 
Protestant sisterhood. To her this life of devo- 
tion to others in systematized work seemed the 
ideal one. Like many another person of strong 
will, she longed to give hers up, once for all, toa 














power outside of herself, and be no more troubled 
with it. Her father, who doubtless hoped for his 
beautiful daughter the common duties and com- 
mon delights of woman, strongly objected to this 
plan. 

Some one reckons among the progresses of our 
age the possibility of a woman’s taking to a special 
vocation five or ten years younger than formerly 
would have been thought proper. Dorothy Pat- 
tison was twenty-nine before her father so far 
relaxed his authority as to permit her to leave 
home to work at something. She answered a 
clergyman’s advertisement for a school-mistress, 
and went in that capacity to Little Woolston. It 
was not what she wanted, but it was work, and 
that was the important thing. She lived all alone 
in a tiny cottages and gave herself entirely to her 
work. Not content with teaching her children, 
she followed them home, nursed them when sick, 
visited the poor, and, though her life was lonely, 
managed to be reasonably happy. But the long- 
ing for the sisterhood was on her still, and after 
two years, against the advice of all her family, she 
joined the secular order of the Good Samaritans. 
Religious doubt had come upon her; doubt from 
which she believed the only relief lay in active 
Christian work. No vows beyond that of obedi- 
ence to the pastor and ‘‘sister in charge’’ were 
required ; but this single one proved a hard one 
for Sister Dora, who was put through severe disci- 
pline in cooking, scrubbing, and bed-making by 
her ‘*sister in charge.’’ ‘It was good for me,’’ 
she said; but she was glad, after a time, to have 
her taste for nursing gratified by being set at 
hospital work in Walsall, in the ‘‘ Black Country.” 
This was in 1865; and here the remaining thirteen 
years of her life were spent. It was on the edge 
of the great coal and iron district of England,—a 
manufacturing town, dirty, smoky, and disagree- 
able. The people divide their lives between hard 
labor in the mines-and drunkenness and vice out 
of them. They join to narrow-mindedness an 
independence that resents the least interference ; 
but they have rugged virtues of their own, and 
boundless gratitude to those who really help them. 
As accidents were of constant occurrence in the 
mines, the local authorities had asked the Good 
Samaritans to establish a small hospital, and it 
had been in existence two years when Sister Dora 
was sent to it. At first she was only assistant, 
having had little experience and no training in 























the difficult art of nursing ; but she showed such | 
aptitude, that before the year came around she was - 
wanted as head. Just at this time her father fell | 
ill, and desired to see her at once. She tele- | 
graphed to her superiors for leave to go to him. 
It was refused, and with an overstrained sense of | 
duty to her self-chosen masters, she did not go. | 
But strong resentment against the sisterhood fol- | 
lowed. When, nine years later, she broke with it 
entirely, she said to a friend, ‘‘I am a woman, 
not a piece of furniture.’’ She might have mar- 
ried now, and her friends urged her to do so. 
But she had chosen the narrower way, convinced | 
that her powers would find there their fullest | 
exercise, and that only in such work could she | 

| 

| 


| 


stifle the doubts that still troubled her. To forget 
her remorse over her father’s death she plunged 
more than ever into her work, turning all her 
mind to the technical training needed. The sur- 
geon in charge finding soon that she had wit, 
spirit, courage, and common sense, declared it 
should not be his fault if she were not well taught. 
She learned soon to be very expert in setting 
simple fractures, and dressing wounds and burns. | 
Despite the painfulness of much of her work, the 
repulsion of loathsome disease and horrible acci- | 
dent, her intense pity and longing to relieve kept | 
her always at her post. By 1868 she had sole | 
charge of an hospital of twenty-eight beds, with an 
out-patient list of many more. These outside 
patients came daily to the hospital for treatment ; 
but whenever she could spare time or ‘‘ make a 
half hour’’ by going without a meal, she went to 
their houses, often in back alleys and slums, to 
care for them there. Often she stayed nights | 
with them, and this even in a small-pox epidemic 
when deserted by all their friends. One instance | 
of this is given which recalls the legends of St. 
Elizabeth. A poor man, feeling himself dying, 
sent for her. His family were gone; a neighbor | 
sat by him, and but a tiny end of a candle lit the 
room. She sent the neighbor out with money to 
buy light while she sat with him; but the woman 
did not return. As the candle was going out, he | 
raised himself with an effort, and said, ‘‘ Sister, 
kiss me before I die.’’ Loathsome with disease 
as he was, she took him in her arms and kissed 
him, and then sat all night in the darkness by 
him, not knowing until the dawn but some spark 
of life remained in him. 

Amputations were of course often necessary 
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| broken heads.’’ 
_of reform, and many were saved by her efforts, 
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among her patients, and with the grief of the 
victims over their loss she had the deepest sym- 
pathy. In one case, against the judgment of the 
surgeon, she promised to save a man his right 
arm. Against his predictions of the man’s certain 
death she did so. It was a three weeks’ struggle, 
and ‘‘Qh, how I prayed over that arm !’’ she said 
afterward. He was called always after ‘* Sister’s 
Arm,” and once when she was ill he walked every 
Sunday eleven miles to inquire after her, saying 


_ always to the porter, ‘‘ Tell her ’twas Aer arm rung 


the bell then, will you?’’ Her love for children 
was a passion, and her care over them tenderer 
than a mother’s. When the dirty, miserable 
things were brought in, she took them instantly 
in her arms, carrying them about on one arm 


| while she dressed wounds and attended to other 


duties with. the other; talking at once to child 
and adult patient, telling stories and soothing it 
to sleep in spite of pain. While in the hospital 
they were her own. She constantly had one, 
sometimes two, with her nights, and ‘‘ has been 


| known to sleep with a burnt baby on each arm,”’ 


Those who know the sickening smell of burns can 
best appreciate this self-sacrifice. 

Against drunkenness, the prevailing vice of the 
district, she waged constant warfare. Called up, 
as she often was, in the night to dress wounds 


_ gained in drunken brawls, she would do her work 
| in her own gentle way, and then ask ‘‘ why they 
| did not behave, instead of fighting and getting 


her up at such unearthly hours to mend their 
She never wearied in the work 


though the difficulties of the work were immense. 


| What she accomplished was by individual effort, 


by letting them feel that she cared for each one, 


_ that she prayed for each one, and should remem- 


ber them after they left the hospital. She never 
tried to cram religion down their throats, but 
prayer was as much a part of her work as watch- 
ing. Patients waking in the night sometimes 
found her by their beds pouring out her soul to 
God for them; and her faith in answers was firm. 
‘*It was literally true that she never touched a 
wound without lifting up her heart to God, asking 
that healing might be conveyed by her means; 
that she never set a fracture without a prayer 
that the limb might unite.’’ To a friend she 
writes, ‘‘ My heart runs over in thankfulness that~ 
I have been allowed to minister to his sick and 
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suffering.’’ And again, ‘‘I grudge every moment 
I must spend in taking care of this body.’’ She, 
who spent hours over others, might at the last 
have taken up St. Francis’s cry, ‘‘I have sinned 
against my brother, the body.’’ Yet she was no 
useless ascetic, mortifying the flesh for ecstatic 
contemplations. Utterly natural, without a trace 
of morbid melancholy or cant about her, tender- 
hearted, but not at all sentimental, she relieved 
the constant strain put on her by her work by the 
frankest fun. Her ready wit and cheerfulness 
were invaluable in the wards. ‘‘She’d make you 
laugh when you were dying,’’ one patient said. 
The dignity and beauty of her presence awed the 
roughest men into respect, and if that did not 
suffice, she had other ways. One man persisted 
in swearing while she was caring for him. ‘I 
must say something,’’ he persisted, when she 
begged him to stop. ‘*Say poker and tongs 
then,’’ she answered, her ready wit finding a 
remedy like Jeanne Darc’s with her soldiery. 

Quite solitary as far as companionship went, too 
devoted to her work to have time for friendships, 
always giving and spending for others, she could 
yet, in 1870, write of ‘‘her happy life. Every- 
body is so good and kind, I am only afraid I shall 
get spoiled.”’ 

From six in the morning till ten at night she 
was on duty. Regular nurses under her she did 
not have. Two servants managed the domestic 
work, and women who came to be trained, and 
who, therefore, were constantly changing, were 
her helpers. ‘‘I can always sit up seven nights if 
I rest the eighth,’’ she said, merrily ; and indeed 
her endurance was something marvelous. First 
up and last down, doing the lowest drudgery 
sooner than ask any one else to do it;-just a 
touch of human selfishness in her wish to be sole 
and supreme in the house. In 1875 for six months 
she took charge of an epidemic hospital at Walsall. 
Small-pox was raging in the town, but the people 
would not go there for treatment, and concealed 
cases from the authorities. ‘‘If I go, they will 
come,’’ Sister Dora said, and so it proved. Or if 
they did not, she went after them, lifting them 
from their beds, and carrying them in her strong 
arms to the ambulance. A porter and two old 
women were her only helpers, and except the 
physician, she could see no one from the outside 
world. ‘There was a little bravado in her task. 


She had not expected to survive the strain; she 











had even hoped that it might be the end. A 
harder struggle than this lay before her, and there 
is something very touching in the story of her two 
years’ fight against the disease which finally killed 
her; a solitary fight, only her physician knowing 
the truth, and he bound to secrecy. Her excuse 
was that she wished to keep at her work as long as 
possible, and if the truth were known, her friends 
would not allow this. Her motto had always 
been, ‘‘ Work while the day lasts,’’ and now with 
the shadows dropping over her own life she could 
net give up. But another reason for secrecy was 
her strange reserve of character, her morbid dread 
of sympathy. She, who had always been so strong, 
so self-sufficing as far as human help went, could 
not bear now to become an object of pity. The 
disease was cancer, and entailed constant suffer- 
ing; yet until a few months of her death she kept 
at her post. Even when forced to take to her bed, 
she would have only a common servant to care for 
her, and would not let her own sisters come to her, 
passionately determined to endure to the end alone. 
The wound was dressed for weeks by herself; then, 
as she grew worse, by the physician, with only such 
help as she could give. To the last she concealed 
her sufferings, greeted friends with jests and smile, 
and only when alone gave way before the uncon- 
trollable agony to groan aloud and pray audibly 
for patience. Her greatest care was to fill her 
place at the hospital, and this was done satisfac- 
torily just before her death. Release came to her 
on Christmas Eve, 1878, and at the last the cloud 
of doubt rolled away. ‘‘I see Him there; the 
gates are Spened wide,’’ she said; and then the 
old proud reserve asserting itself, she sent every 
one out of the room. ‘‘I have lived alone, let 
me die alone, let me die alone !’’ For hours they 
watched through the half-opened door, till a change 
of position told them it was all over. 

Is it strange that around such a life a legendary 
growth of vision and miracle should at once be 
formed among the wild people she had served? 
To them she had been something more than 
mortal,—a guardian angel, under whose wings lay 
strength and healing for all. ‘‘She was as like 
the Lord Jesus Christ as any human creature could 
be,’’ one of them said on her death. Like Him 
she had never despaired of any human soul. Every 
slum in the town was known to her. No door so 
low, no den so degraded, that she did not enter it. 
Midnight missions, Sunday Bible-classes among 
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her patients; faithful, persistent, personal work 
both for souls and bodies. 
she had saved, never pronounced her name with- 
out rising and pulling his forelock, as if he had 
said the name of a saint or an angel. ‘* What 
we felt for her I couldn’t tell you,’’ he said. 
‘¢ My tongue won’t say it.’’ And many similar 
instances might be given of the reverence paid her 
by these subjects of her ministrations and care. 
With full heart and soul she had answered the call: 


One man, whose life | 
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‘«The Son of God goes forth to war. 
Who follows in His train ?” 

If her warfare was not long, it was énough to 

| prove her full devotion, and to earn, we may 

| hope, its rich reward in lives made better by her 

| influence. Her story, indeed, makes comprehensi- 

| ble the legends of her sisters of an earlier time, 

and we cannot do less than mark with a white 

_ stone of memory this life full of beneficent activity 
| and loving faith. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By RoBeErtT C. MYERS. 


Mrs. GRowLey buried her face in her apron 
and cried; then, hearing her husband’s step in 
the passage, dried her eyes and tried to look 
majestic. But Mr. Growley only looked in at 
the door, frowned, and went away with an un- 
happy look. Before these last three months there 
had not been a happier couple than this, and the 
wife’s beaming face had been a sight to look upon as 
she repeated nightly to her more prosaic husband 
the novel she had read that day. Before this, too, 
she had known to the fullest the extent of the 
family exchequer; but since October a veil, as 


she said, had fallen, and she was in a delirious | 
maze. Ther she noted that Tobias looked nervous, | 


and hated to be much in her company. She did 
not know that her suspicious movements caused 
this: she had watched him; she had in a little 
while dropped the pleasant look from her face, 
and in many ways had insinuated that she was an 
ill-treated wife. Then in the shop (stationery 
and the like) she had seen him surreptitiously 
reading the morning papers, and the papers would 
come to her with paragraphs clipped out, and 
she would be compelled, from a sense of her 
rights, to go out and purchase fresh papers in 
order to see what those abstracted paragraphs 
were about; and she saw that they all related 
to orphan-asylums and homes for friendless chil- 
dren—and was Tobias an orphan and a homeless 
child? At first she was on the point of going 
boldly to her husband and asking him about it ; 
but when she thought she would do this another 
thought obliterated this one—she had her rights! 


| Her reading had taught her her way was to be the 
silently injured. Yet she must unburden herself to 
some one. She went to Mrs. Simpson, next decor, 
for Mrs. Simpson was kind, was always saying to 
her that she didn’t think she looked quite so well 
as usual, and told such delightfully horrible tales 
of sickness that she quite won one’s heart. So 
one day when Tobias had been watched closer 
than usual, and had looked up and perceived his 
wife regarding him through a crack in the door, 
she went to Mrs. Simpson and told her the veil 
had fallen: she showed Mrs. Simpson the para- 
graphs in the papers. 

‘Mrs. Growley,’’ she said, ‘‘I hope I may be 
wrong; but I have my suspicions.’’ 

‘*And what are they?’’ asked Mrs. Growley, 
tremblingly. 

** As his wife, you should know them,”’ said 
Mrs. Simpson ; ‘‘though if Simpson were to be so 
accused I think I should first tear every blessed 
| hair from his head and then have a spasm, and 
all the doctors in town should tell him he had 
murdered me. It is my opinion your husband 
thinks he was stolen in his youth, and is a lord or 
something and above you and wants to get rid of 
you.” 

Mrs. Growley rose up pale before her. 

**I have my suspicions,’’ she said; ‘‘and if I 
only——’”’_ She did not finish, for her breath 
failed. She prepared to go soon after this, and 
in reply to Mrs. Simpson’s advice not to take it 
| too hard, she said: ‘‘I am a woman, Pheebe, an © 
| injured woman. I cried when my baby died, the 
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only child I ever had, and whose death led me to 
novel-reading, the real romantic kind, as a pana- 
cea; but now I am glad that it is a little angel in 
heaven rather than it should see thisday.’’ Then 
she went to the door. 

‘¢ What are you intending to do, Jane?’’ asked 
Mrs. Simpson, a little pale in spite of herself. 

‘IT am a woman,’’ said Mrs. Growley, and 
walked away. 

Poor Simpson had hard times of it now when he 
came home, for his wife talked mysteriously about 
the deceit of men, and eyed him fixedly. But 
what was the system practiced by Mrs. Growley? 
She had said she was a woman ; she had suspicions, 


but not Mrs. Simpson’s; she watched her hus- | 


band openly thereafter. When he read the papers 
and clipped them, she got her papers and clipped 
them before his very eyes. She kept an account 
of all the sales of the shop ; when a cusfomer came, 
she-was on the alert and found the amount paid 
in; at the end of the week she went to the box 
where the money was kept and invariably found 
that what was there was far short of the actual 
sales. She refused to speak with Tobias, and she 
let him see that she was nerving herself for an 
effort. 
no effort to gain her confidence. Such an unhappy 
home as it was, such a different home from what 


He grew pale and fidgety, but he made 
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| Was coming, too, and was only two weeks off! 
What a sorry Christmas was promised these two! 


it had usually been; all the romances in the world 


could offer little cheer now. There was no child 
to stand between them and bring them closer 
together with the love it had for each; far away 
in the quiet churchyard was a little mound that 


told that ‘ Billy, only and beloved child of Tobias | 


and Jane Growley, aged one year,’’ reposed there. 
All tenderness was over now, though ; there need 
be no thought of that little Billy who had died so 
long ago, and left their hearts sore and lonely for 
many a day,—that little Billy whose brother or 
sister had never come. For now the leviathan 


suspicion had been borg, suspicion such as yet she | 


could not tell even Mrs. Simpson. Everywhere 
Tobias moved he was sure of being scrutinized ; 
everywhere Mrs. Growley looked she was sure of 
seeing Tobias. He would look around often when 
he heard boys in the street, and would dart out 
and seize the raggedest boy there and whisper 
something in his ear and would then come in 
again. If he went out, his wife would come to the 
door and look after him, and he knew it, and 


would turn around and see her. And Christmas | 
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Mrs. Growley refused to make mince-meat, refused 
to have anything to do with cakes, and she and 
pudding were strangers. She got into the habit 
of keeping her bonnet and shawl on all the time, 
so that she could follow Tobias when he went out, 
which he did frequently now; she shadowed him 
into a gloomy street to a gloomy house, which 
swallowed him up. A dozen times would not 
excuse his visits to that house. 

Mrs. Simpson was indefatigable now, though, 
and pitied her neighbor to her heart’s content, 
and sent in little savory messes and invalid food 
for her. For days not a word would be said by 


| either Mr. and Mrs. Growley, and the poor woman 


was wretched indeed. What had she done to de- 
serve this? what had she ever done that Tobias 
should be interested in orphan-asylums and homes 
for friendless children? He an orphan and a 
friendless child? No, never! But once when he 
rested at. night beside her—just the third night 
before Christmas—he got up in the dark and 
groped out of the chamber silently into the sitting- 
room, and she arose and followed. She saw him 
get the family Bible and turn over the leaves and 
find a certain place and look at it, and then put 
something there; then he looked up to the door 
suspiciously, as was his wont now, and she scuttled 
back to bed. No more sleep for her to-night ; oh, 
the baseness of the man, to put even the Bible 
into requisition! Tobias came back to bed, and 
sighing heayily, as well he might, soon fell intoa 
refreshing slumber. ‘‘ Don’t tell me that the 
innocent sleep soundly,’’ said Mrs. Growley ; 
‘*for the guilty do too.’’ She could hardly wait 
till daylight, that she might go and .search the 
Scriptures. 

It was time to rise at last ; she got her husband’s 
breakfast; no one should ever say she neglected 
her duty, for she had promised that much when 
she had married him twelve years ago—and was 
she not a woman? But when she had cleared the 
things away she went softly up to the sitting-room 
and opened the Bible; there—there was a gleam- 
ing pile of gold and silver which Tobias had 
placed there! And upon what part of the Scrip- 
ture had it been placed? Ah! she put her hands 
before her eyes, and could scarcely see for the 
tears that blinded her and splashed down upon 
the page where the marks of old tears blurred 











the writing, for she read, ‘‘ Died, upon Christmas 

day, our little Billy, ten years ago.’’ Oh, Billy,-| 
Billy! she had wept for you when she was far | 
younger, and when her husband had held her to | 
him before that mute registry of sorrow, while his | 
tears had fallen with hers; and when he wrote the 
poor little words no wonder he wrote them crook- | 
edly and tremulously. But now, to think that he | 
should have placed the money here, upon that 
place of all others! Her tears grew angry; she 
hated -him! He insulted even the memory of 
their child! Then she felt faint; a great light 
broke upon her. Suppose it was not her child? 
suppose she had not brought it into the world? 
suppose Tobias’s contrition made him look up her | 
own child lost in orphan-asylums and homes for 

friendless children? She laughed wildly at her | 
own foolishness, but she stopped short; Mrs. | 
‘ Simpson and sensational novels were working; | 
she had not read sweet tales of romance for | 
nothing. Suppose her own blessed child had been | 
swapped for another in its cradle? suppose her hus- | 
band was already a married man when he married 
her? suppose he had two wives living? No, she 
was not Billy’s mother ; her own child, for all she 
knew, was a vagrant in the streets. Then who 
was Billy? Billy was his father’s child, but he 
was none of hers; and he had been palmed off on 
her to care for because his father loved his mother. 
She was thoroughly dazed by the weighty’ logic of | 
her reasoning; she closed the book and put her | 
hand to her head to try to remember. No use, no | 
use ; memory even was false to her, and she only | 
knew that she was an injured woman. But Tobias? | 
Where was Tobias now while she had lingered so | 
long here? She hurried down-stairs only to see 
him going out. She went too; she saw him far 
before her, stopping ragged boys. What road was 
this he was taking? Surely not to the church- 
yard? It wasevenso. With her heart like lead, | 
she followed and saw him go into the silent 

meadow, pass along the paleness of the graveyard, 

and, singling out a little mound, lean his head 

down as she had so often seen him do at the same 

spot. Oh, it was Billy’s grave! She saw it all: 

Billy was not her child; Tobias could not act 

as he did and she Billy’s mother. She hurried 

home as fast as she could, and then she gave up 

romance ; she burned every sickly sentimental 

novel she had, and the very extravagance of this 





fancy had appealed to her long ago as sympa- 
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thetic when her grief was wild and drearily illogi- 
cal, when she was a poor mother whose only child 
was newly gone from her. She took the laudanum 
bottle from the closet and hid it in her bosom. 
All the tales she had read could not keep agony 


| from her, but they could exert their influence to 


the very last; she would keep the laudanum until 
Christmas day, the anniversary of Billy’s death, 
and then, ha, ha! she would die then, and Tobias 
would understand. . Ridiculous as she reasoned, 
she felt that no viler accusation must be urged 
against her husband; she had known him too 
long for that. She saw him come home from the 


| churchyard ; full of her purpose, she let the night 


come down, and the next morning, the day before 
Christmas, usher its strength into this naughty, 
heedless world ; full of this purpose, she heard her 
husband call out to a miserable-looking woman 
who passed the shop, ‘‘ Remember to-night, 
Nancy,’’ and the woman had nodded. ‘“ To- 
night! To-night! Aha!’’ Stonily she went to 
Mrs. Simpson. 

‘* Phoebe,’’ she said, ‘‘come with me to-night ; 
I want to follow Tobias.’”’ 

She would have Mrs. Simpson along as a wit- 
ness, for now she meant to follow her husband, and 
wherever he went there to quaff her laudanum. 

‘« Jane,’’ said Mrs. Simpson, ‘‘I have been true 
to you; I will go,—-and Simpson shall go too; 
for lately Ihave not allowed him out of my sight, 
and he, too, shall behold whatever it is you have 
to show me.”’ 

Poor Simpson! he was but a meek man at best. 
Nothing passed the lips of Mrs. Growley that day, 
her last on earth; the tragedy of the bottle in 
her bosom was imminent. Tobias seemed pre- 


| occupied, if not a little happy ; he wiped his eyes 


on a sheet of blotting-paper once, and did not 
discover his mistake. If he only knew that to- 
morrow he would be a widower,—that is, that 
the Mrs. Growley in this shop would be no more! 
At dinner-tinie he seemed anxious to say some- 
thing to her, but she withered him with a look. 
After dinner, without a word, he came around the 
table to her and stooped and kissed her upon the 
forehead. She started from him, angrily wiping 
the spot with her napkin. . 

‘« The kiss of the asp,’’ she hissed, as he closed 
the door behind him. 

But night came down, and the sounds of revelry 
in the streets were many and varied. Mrs. 
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Growley hated the noise, hated everything but 
vengeance,—she is firmly convinced to this day 
that she was a raving maniac at that time. She 
sought Mrs. Simpson, and got her to peep out 
and report when Tobias left the shop, and sat 
down and hugged up her bottled death. When 
the report came, the three sallied forth. 

‘* But he’s disappeared,’’ said Simpson, looking 
up and down the street. 

** Adolph, I am astonished at you,’’ said his 
wife, freezingly. 

‘*But he Aas disappeared,’’ responded he, 
warmly. 

** Again, Adolph,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ I am aston- 
ished at you. Let this not occur again, or you 
shall know that all poor wives are not so helpless 
as Jane, here.” 

‘*Why this bickering ?’’ asked Mrs. Growley, 
as one appealed to. ‘‘Followme. I think I know 
where to find him.”’ 

So they followed her. It was for all the world 
like a chapter out of one of the sweet bloodcurd- 
ling stories ; they came to the gloomy street, even 
to the gloomy house. Into the entry they went, 
and up the stairs, and stood and looked into a 
large, well-lighted room. Ha! the mystery was 
about to be solved; they had reached the last 
volume of the romance. And what did they see? 
In the room were forty or fifty poverty-stricken 
women and children ; in the middle of the room 
was a huge table upon which were eatables and 
drinkables, and warm clothing, and all manner of 
needful things, besides some toys and candies, 
and the quiet in the room was made up for by 
the Christmas noises floating up from the street. 
And there was Nancy and there was Tobias. But 
hush! there were lame children and sick children, 
big children, little children, pretty ones and ugly 
ones, and all manner of children; and their 
mothers were like them, only that ‘heir faces 
were sad and pinched and pathetic with suffer- 
ing. What was Tobias saying? 

‘‘Children,’’ he said, ‘‘ for whose sake were all 
these good things got together,—these eatables 
and drinkables, and warm clothing, and toys and 
candies,—for whose sake are they here ?’’ 

“For Billy’s sake,” answered they all in chorus. 

** And what festival do we celebrate ?’’ asked he. 

‘* The birth of Christ,’’ answered the chorus. 

‘*Mothers and children,’’ said Tobias, ‘‘ you 
all know how years and years ago Christ came 








upon earth and went about doing good and loving 
little children and healing sick people and pitying 
the poor; nobody was too ragged or dirty for 
Him to notice, nobody was too wicked or lost for 
Fim to care for and bring into gladness and joy. 
Then, when I lost my little boy ten years ago, 
and my dear wife,—whom I wish was here now, 
and could see you all, and see me, too, that I 
brought you here,—my dear wife, who is (ah, 
well!) kept at home, not feeling very bright, 
though I do not know what ails her, and am wor- 
ried to death about her,—well, when our little boy 
died ten years ago, on Christmas day, I felt that 
God was cruel to take him upon his own Son’s 
birthday. But I’ve got over that, though never 
until about three months ago, when I made a 
goodish bit of money one week, and saw in a 
flash that I, too, might do some little good on 
Christmas day, and maybe atone for my harsh 
thoughts of God by doing it—for whose sake, 
my dears ?”’ 

‘*For Billy’s sake,’’ came the chorus once more. 

‘Yes, for Billy’s sake,’’ said Tobias; ‘‘and so 
1 went and got you all together, little by little, 
one from here, one from there, and brought you 
to this room, which I rented for the purpose ; and 
I’ve spared a little money each week and put it in 
the Bible on the page where I had written down 
my little child’s death; and I have taught you 
some Bible-lessons and have tried to get you 
situations, and have succeeded oftener than not ; 
and I have gone to orphan-asylums and homes for 
friendless children,—think of it! a child to be 
friendless, When Jesus loved them so !—and I have 
talked with the managers, and have taken little 
waifs from the streets to those places—and for 
whose sake ?”’ 

‘* For Billy’s sake,’’ from the chorus. 

‘Right again! And to show you that the 
least of us can do some little good to our suffering 
fellows if love inspires us. So now you are here, 
and to-morrow is Christmas day, and e 

Tobias could not say anything more. But 
Nancy came up to him and touched his hand. , 

** You told me about Christ,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
you got me a place in a hospital as nurse—was 
this for your dead baby’s sake ?”’ 

‘*And,”’ said another poor woman with a lame 
child, ‘‘ you found a situation for my husband, 
and you sent a doctor to my little lame boy— 
was this for your dead child’s sake ?’’ 
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** And you sent us food and coal,’’ cried others, 
“‘and you gave us kind words and money, although - 
you are anything but a rich man. And was this 
for Billy’s sake ?’’ 

‘*Oh, dear people,’’ cried Tobias, the tears 
rolling down his face, ‘‘suppose my little boy had 
lived and his parents had died—who would have 
cared much for him? Suppose I do all the little 
that I have done for the sake of the love I bear 
his dear mother, now my wife for twelve years, 
although there seems a cloud upon us now, 
and ——’’ 

**A cloud!’’ said Nancy; ‘‘ your wife cannot 
be a good woman not to love you.”’ 

‘* Hush !’’ he said, gently; ‘‘ my wife is a good, 
loving, true woman, and she cares for me. But I 
thought at first not to tell her of all this until to- 
night, as a sort of surprise; besides, she might 
have cried so much, remembering her little boy. 
But, somehow or other, she has seemed to misun- 
derstand me, and maybe she don’t see so much in 
me to care for as formerly; for she reads about 
fine men and heroes in novels, and 7’ not much 
to look at, at best. But I do not mean to make 
you less happy! See, all these things here are 
yours ; your names are on all the articles. Wait! 
It is five minutes to twelve; I know you will 
pardon me for keeping you up so late. Wait! 
In five minutes you will have the blessed Christ- 


mas day, and you must say, all together, ‘ Christ 
is born. Peace on earth, and good-will toward 
men.’’’ 

Then he knelt upon the floor, and all the poor 
people knelt around him, and he held his face in 
his hands, and said, softly, ‘‘ Billy, my little boy !” 
And there was a convulsive cry in the entry, and 
the door burst open, and the people were on their 
feet in an instant, for Mrs. Growley had caught 
her husband to her. 

“Oh, Tobias,’’ she eried, “ Tobias, Tobias ” 
That was all she could say, although she cried | 
ever so hard. 

And so did Mrs. Simpson, who kissed her own 
husband rapturously. And all the poor women 
crowded around them. And Mr. Simpson shook 
hands with Tobias’s coat-tail, while Mrs. Simpson 
fainted among the candies. 

‘¢Oh, I understand it all, I understand it all!’’ 
sobbed Mrs. Growley; ‘‘and, oh, my husband, 





forgive me! I am not good enough for you,—I 
am acruel woman. I have been a dead woman ; 
but now i 





‘‘Christ is born!’’ said a solemn voice, and 
Nancy stood beside her, and the clock was strik- 
ing, and Christmas day was here! And gentle 
understanding was born with ‘‘ good-will and 
peace toward men,”’ such as all the romances in 
the world could not possibly describe. 





A MODEL INSTITUTION. 


By G. S. S. R. 


On a starlit night of September, both pleasantly | 
warm and pleasantly cool,—in fact, one of those 
delicious autumn evenings when no one has any 
complaint to make concerning the weather, and 
just after an impressive evening meeting in the 
worship of God by a service suited to all sects, 
denominations, and. creeds,—we gazed out of the 
chapel window on a sight wondrous and strange. 
Some three-score or more of gentlemen were filing 
out into the evening air, chatting, joking, and 
laughing in such a good-humored, friendly way, 
that we could not help wondering what might be | 
the moving cause for such genial intercourse. So 
different from the outside world; for they were 
filing out into a broad courtyard scrupulously | 





clean, beautiful, and adorned with circlets, here 
and there, of flowers, yet entirely separated by 
solid walls from the busy hum of outer life. And 
very odd it seemed to us, when chairs, benches, 
and tables were brought into requisition, and the 
bright lights of cigars were dancing about like 


| fire-bugs among the different parties or groups,— 
some at their dominoes, and some more congenial 
| spirits telling their experiences or spinning yarns, 


—that there should be such an entire absence of 
caste distinction, and that such genuine social 
democracy should prevail among these men. 
Greatly impressed with the novelty of the posi- 
tion and the incidents which gave rise to our 
wonderment, we addressed a little gentleman 
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aniline * our ate begging an » inateniien of 

the singular circumstance. With a merry twinkle 

of his shrewdish eyes, he answered us: ‘‘ We’re all | 
in the same boat here, sir, high and low, and | 
treated just alike. That gentleman you see over | 
there, that stout party, is worth a hundred thousand 
dollars, and just look beyond him, a little to the 
right, at that neat-looking young man—’pon my 
word, I don’t believe he’s got a second shirt! 
Some kind friend has put him here; but it makes | 
no difference in this place, except that the one 
pays for a private room, which I wouldn’t do if I 
could, as I am fond of company when it’s good.”’ 
And so on, from time to time, he pointed out to us 
a judge, a lawyer, literary men, and others of a 
dozen guilds. 

We had strolled out together, as he oni this, 
to obtain a closer view and to mingle in the 
animated scene. It was then that we. noticed, for | 
the first time, the absence of wine or liquor of | 
any kind. Dominoes were being played without | 
a stake, and merriment ran rampant without the 
aid of a stimulant. Merriment, indeed, seemed to 
be the order of the day, and we especially noticed 
the fact that the young man chaperoning us was 
considerably infected with the spirit of good 
humor, and seemingly possessed of the wonderful 
faculty of listening cgpeatety to several jokes 
at the same time. 

‘‘And do you mean to say,’”’ we asked, ‘‘ that | 
all these well-dressed men are inmates of the | 
Home ?”’ 

‘Inmates or graduates, every one of them, | 
both officers and men ; and your question suggests | 
a little incident,’’ he went on to say ; and we may 
mention here that we found the young man pos- | 
sessed of a fund of happy incidents, many of 
which he related to us during our brief visit, but 
a few only of which we shall have space to re- 
hearse in our article. ‘‘A party of ladies,’’ he 
said, “ were visiting the Home, when, after having | 
been shown the library, the chapel, and other 
parts of the buildings, one of them, while looking | 
rather curiously out upon this very scene, ex- | 
claimed, ‘Oh, sir, we’ve seen enough of all these | 
things; won’t you please show us the drumkards.’” | 
Laughingly, he continued, ‘“‘ You see she took 
us all for the board-of directors!’’ With this, | 
our friend went off into a very hearty laugh, in 
which we joined, both ending in a hearty guffaw, 
when he concluded by saying, ‘‘ She thought all 


| 











the drunkards were kept j in cages, in a menagerie 
below.”’ 

Desiring to obtain some more profitable infor- 
| mation concerning this institution, we bid our 
young friend a ‘‘ good-evening,’’ and joined a 


| staid and rather sad-looking gentleman, who, we 


had observed, mingled less freely with the others. 
He took us at once for a fellow-inmate, an im- 
pression which we did not deem essential for our 
purpose to remove. In the course of his conver- 
sation he informed us that his had been a very 
bad case, and that he had been kept secluded 


| from the public rooms and the society of the 
| Home for several days. ‘‘ And I thank God for 


it!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ for, when a man has lost all 
self-control, he ought to feel thankful that he has 


| friends to control him kindly—mind you, I say 
| kindly—until he gets to be himself again.’’ A 


dim perception that our friend had been some- 
what out of his mind began to dawn upon us. In 
answer to our question as to how he had been 
treated while thus secluded, he replied: ‘‘ They 


| give you a non-alcoholic tonic of some kind, 


instead of liquor, as in the hospitals, together 
with care and sympathy,—two medicines, my 
friend, that you won’t find in the Pharmacopceia, 
nor always even among your own kindred, espe- 
cially if yours is a drunkard’s home. Even if you 


should have it there, they are very apt to lack in 
| the judgment and experience essential to your 


rescue and restoration to your proper self and 


| being.” 


Here we were interrupted by our young friend 
| before menfioned, who proceeded, without much 
ceremony, to relate what had just transpired on a 
bench beyond us. ‘Jones, an ex-temperance 
lecturer, and one of the kind who thinks there is 
too much religion in the temperance cause, and 
Baggy, who is just out of the infirmary, are sitting 
over there together,’’ he went on to say. ‘‘ Jones 
is wondering what he will do when he goes out 
into the world again, to make-a living. Says 
Baggy, who, I believe, is the most melancholic 
and worst used-up specimen ever within these 
walls, ‘Why, Mr. Jones, I’ll tell you a good 
thing to do: go to lecturing again, and carry me 


| along to exhibit as a horrible example.’’’ Our 


sad-looking companion found a smile to spare on 
this, and the smile and the contagious merriment 
of the little merrymaker seemed to unlock the 
doors of his communicativeness, as he resumed : 











——— 


‘*[ was going on to say, sir; now, when a party 
commences thus, it is a good thing to take out 
your watch and note the time,’’ which we did, 
and think it had the effect of confining him to 
some of his best points. But before we rehearse 
either the grateful feelings or philosophical reflec- 
tions of this sober companion, on the quips and 
anecdotes of the curious young fellow who thus 
spent his leisure in laughing away care, it might 
be as well to state, for the benefit of the reader, 
that we were in the Franklin Reformatory Home, 
of the city of Philadelphia, an institution for the 
permanent reformation of those inebriates who 
desire it,—an institution which has already been 
the means, in its brief existence of half a score 
of years, of permanently reclaiming hundreds of 
despairing inebriates, and which is now recog- 
nized all over the world as the pioneer enterprise 
in this direction,—an institution which, by the 
grace of God, is beginning to practically stem 
the overwhelming tide of drunkenness, poverty, 
misery, and crime, each in its turn the sequence 
of the other. 

‘¢ You asked me to tell you something about the 
infirmary,’’ our friend continued. ‘‘ Well, it is 
nothing more than a bedroom, furnished com- 
fortably but plainly, so that dirt or violence does 
as little damage as possible. ‘It has grated win- 
dows, and a heavy door that bolts outside. It 
is therefore proof against a man breaking out for 
liquor again while the passionate craving is still 
upon him. But no man is, or ever was, locked up 


here against his will when he was sober and | 


reasonable. When he voluntarily agrees to rest 
here under control, while realizing during a few 
lucid moments that it is his only hope, of course, 
when he becomes delirious, he is kept here against 
his will until his senses are restored. But as soon 
as his delirium has passed away he is liberated 
and has the freedom of the Home and its grounds 
granted him, and where, as you have witnessed, 
he will be offered the hand of fellowship by all he 
meets, and who have undergone a like experience 
with himself. And we are all ready to thank God 
that we have come to the Home. After dwell- 
ing here for a week, or until his health is in a 
measure restored, he can go about his ordinary 
avocation, but returns at night, and while here— 
through the religious, the moral, the social, and 
the physical influences employed in the manage- 
ment—he is temporarily reformed, and there are 
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indeed, a damnable thing,’ 
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hundreds of bright examples in this city, country, 
and foreign lands even, who can testify that they 
have been, through the grace of God, permanently 
reformed. 

‘* My friend,’’ continued the gentleman, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘it saves a man’s self-respect to know that 
he gave himself up to the treatment of the Home, 
which is neither a prison nor an asylum, of his own 
accord ; and you ask me how they treat him while 
his liberty is restrained? Well, a considerate 
watchman is placed near him day and night lest 
anything should happen ill ; his meals are specially 
cooked, and composed of such things as are pala- 
table to the sick and easy of digestion ; while at 
various times he is visited by the superintendent, 
the physician, or the nurse, who, in quiet, sooth- 
ing tones, ministers to the misery of the despairing 
heart or the tortures of ‘the disordered and delir- 
ious mind.’’ Here our friend became silent for 
awhile, his memory seemingly recurring to those 
dark days of hideous waking dreams or sleepless 
nights when he was the miserable victim of his 
drunken phantasies. Suddenly starting to his feet, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘I did not come here merely to get 
over a drunk,—that is not what this institution is 
for,—but to permanently reform, and, with the 
help of God and friends whom he has sent, I 
believe it is done through the influence of this 
Home.”’ 

We were inclined to believe with him that in 
his case it was done. The earnestness of his 
speech and manner had in them that genuine 
something which we sometimes call the ‘true 
ring.’’ 

Several times since we have visited the Home, 
making the acquaintance of its officers and many 
inmates, and we could lengthen this article to an 
almost indefinite extent with what we heard and 
saw,—things that we had never before seen or 
dreamed of. On one occasion we remember being 


| much impressed by hearing one after another of a 


group of ten or twelve relate some short experi- 
ences, which would end substantially thus: ‘‘ Yes, 
gentlemen, rum is a terrible thing,’’ or, ‘‘ rum is, 
’ and we found that 
this condemnation was shared in by every man 
in the place. One of the parties in this group 
exclaimed, with much irony: ‘‘ All drunkards are 
good fellows, it is said. I tell you what, boys, 
they earn this reputation by wasting their money 
over the bar, treating an impecunious friend or 
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crowd, while likely the little children are starving 
at home. I remember,”’ said he, ‘‘a book-keeper 
who used to work at the same desk with me. He 
was a good-hearted fellow until he fell into the 
habit of drinking socially, first wine, ‘just to 
promote a little genial fellowship,’ as he put it, 
and after awhile to liking his ‘ genial fellowship’ 
a little stronger, and more of it. I remember well, 
on one occasion, finding him in his room busy at 
some literary work, under the influence of a bottle 
of whisky,—his ‘inspiration,’ as he called it,— 
nor do I forget when money was plenty with him, 
and he was hailed among his roystering compan- 
ions as ‘the prince of good fellows.’ Often have 
I seen him presiding over the punch-bowl, and 
over the meeting of some half a dozen boon com- 
panions, to have ‘a jolly evening all around.’ 
He was witty and well-read, a good musician, and 
somewhat of a poet. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that selections from Moore’s melodies, 
German drinking-songs, or Byron unabridged 
formed the musical and poetical staple of these 
reveling, frolicsome nights, when 


«¢¢’ Neath the bowl with flowers of soul 
The brightest wit can find us, 
Let’s take a trip toward heaven to-night, 
And leave dull earth behind us,’ 


would end in a dull, almost dead, crowd before 
morning, when again it was : 
«+ Fill the goblet high, 
For every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of care 
Smoothes away a wrinkle.’ 


But before long the wrinkles wouldn’t smooth 
away any longer. It had -ceased to be wine or 
beer. It was then a cocktail or a ‘straight.’ The 
poor fellow lost his situation, and afterward trou- 
bles followed troubles; he drank deeper and deeper 
still, and rum, which he had deemed his slave, 
had finally become his master. On one occasion, 
when he was ‘full,’ as it is called, a wan and 
pinched-faced little girl came shrinkingly into the 
whisky-shop where he was, and twining her frail 
hand within his, falteringly whispered, ‘ Dear 
father, won’t you p-l-e-a-s-e come home? Mother 


hasn’t even a crust of bread in the house.’ His | 


eyes fairly glared as he blurted out, boisterously 
and brutally, in answer to this plaintive appeal, 
‘Tell her, then, d n her, to eat cake!’ at the 
same time roughly shaking*the little thing off; 








and then, turning to his companions, he ordered 
drinks for the crowd.”’ 

It is astonishing how much talent lies torpid 
under the benumbing influence of strong drink. 
One of this same group, who had been confined 
in less comfortable quarters than the infirmary, 
told us of an experience which he had ‘* below.”’ 
**At midnight there were ushered into the cell 
two drunken companions in comparative rags. 
These learned ragamuffins spent the night, not in 
sleep, but in disputing about the difficult passages 
in the ‘Iliad.’’’ Another of the party, in answer to 
a comrade who had lost his watch and chain on a 
‘*spree,’’ and who had just remarked, ‘‘It must 
have been stolen,”’ said: ‘‘Why, Mr. J » your 
sprees are not as desperate as mine, for I would 
probably have hung that watch and chain upon 
a lamp-post long before anybody dreamed of 
stealing it.”’ ; 

Standing for a moment near several others, 
who appeared to be discussing a sermon of the 
Sunday evening previous, the remark was made, 
‘*A minister who preaches here probably finds a 
more critical audience than he expected.’’ The 
immediate reply came, ‘‘ No wonder; for we all 
of us have been in critical positions.’? In fact, 
some of the keenest wit and jolliest good humor is 
to be found in the society of the Home. Moving 
along a short distance we joined another party, 
one of whom was relating the circumstances of a 
man having applied for admission shortly before. 
‘*He was a six-footer, dressed well, and pretty 
well in for it,’’ the relator said. In stating his 
case to the superintendent, the man said: ‘I’m 
drunk (hic), and I’m three hundred miles from 
ho-o-me (hic), and I ain’t got no more than about 
three dollars an’ a half (hic), an,’ oh, oh, oh, I’m 
bad lost, indeed Iam; I’m an awful sight worse 
lost than ever poor Charley Ross was, oh, oh !’’ 
Such a disgraceful exhibition of unmanliness, such 
a maudlin, lachrymose condition, is ever a cus- 
tomary adjunct to a drunkard’s career, and if men 
were only reasonable (which they are not), one 
such experience ought to be enough. And this 
man had evidently been a gentleman, and sur- 
rounded by every influence designed to keep him 
in the narrow path. He was received by the 
Home, and we remember having him pointed out 
to us, being present on the day he made his first 
appearance among the other inmates. He was 
evidently a man of character, ability, and influ- 
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- a homeopathic horse-doctor. 
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ence, barring this one great failing, which eclipsed | 
them all. 

It was evident to us also that the party relating 
this had been likewise signally benefited by the 
treatment which he had here received. He went | 
on to say, ‘* There came out at the same time | 
another, a man whom we learned afterward to call 
Dick. In answer to the inevitable query, ‘ How 
do you feel now?’ he exclaimed, ‘ Richard is 
himself again,’ adding, sotto voce, ‘Thank the 
good Lord I am somewhat of a man again.’ ”’ 

Thus, in relating decent jests, instructive ex- 
periences, and sometimes somewhat tragic in- | 
cidents, connected with the Home, the time is 
made to pass pleasantly away. The patient is 
unconsciously gathering physical strength to go 
out into the world again, while the interesting 
and impressive services, held on Sundays and 
Tuesday evenings, with the meetings of the God- 
win Association, on Thursday evenings, tend to a 
gradual building-up of that moral strength and 
tone which shall enable an honest-hearted man to 
resist the machinations of the tempter. We be- | 
came, in the course of our visits to the institution, 
acquainted with several other interesting cases of 
reformation effected. 
youth, who had been admitted when in a drunken 
condition, in which state he had probably been 
for weeks. He was of respectable connections, 
with prospects before him of the most encouraging | 
kind, but had slighted bis opportunities for general 
education, slighted them when they opened up to | 
him a learned profession, and slighted them again | 
and again when an opening in business was offered, 
all on account of drink; and now, after having | 
wasted some of the best years of his life, in pick- 
ing up a smattering of terms and technicalities in 
and around livery-stables and saloons, had gradu- 
ated himself in the somewhat novel profession of | 
Brought under the | 
treatment of the Home with its effective influences, | 
he has become a new man, and we believe des- | 
tined yet to make a useful and valuable member 
of society. 

We were on one occasion invited by one of the 
gentlemanly officers of the institution to inspect 
its comforts and conveniences, and which make it, 
in every true sense, really what it is termed,—a 
Home for graduates as well as inmates, for it is | 
always open to them after they have gone out | 
strengthened for their life-work again. And they | 

VoL. XVI.—6 


| pleasures, and hospitality at all times. 


One of these was a bright 


are expected to avail themselves of its influences, 
We were 
shown a well-stocked library, a comfortable con- 
versation-room, the tier of bath-rooms, the lava- 
tory, the well-furnished chambers, as well as the 
many other features incidental to the place. The 
chapel is a neat structure, and on all occasions of 
services is decorated beautifully with flowers, either 
the gifts of good women, who take a deep interest 
in this philanthropic work, or supplied from the 
green-house, built and cared for by experienced 
florists who have graduated from the Home. 

As an illustration of the principles upon which 


| this institution is connected, we will mention an 


incident related to us. 

On one occasion the president of the Home, 
while breakfasting at a hotel, was joined by a 
former inmate who had broken his pledge, and 
was at the time flushed with liquor and showing 
evidence of a long night’s debauch. The recreant 


| went on to say, ‘‘ The Franklin Home isa very 


good institution, Mr. Godwin, but they make one 
great mistake. There is a little too much religion 
about it.’’ . 

*¢ My dear sir, if you had availed yourself of the 
religious influences about our Home, I should not 
have had the mortification of seeing you in the 
condition you are to-day,’’ Mr. Godwin replied. 

And from this it may be seen that the funda- 
mental principle of this great charity is, that ‘‘ by 
the grace of God alone, a man ¢an stand,’’ and 
that a man is expected ‘‘ through this grace’’ to 
keep the pledge, and not to expect the pledge to 
keep him. 

As its president and acting superintendent, Mr. 
Godwin has fitly said: ‘‘ The Franklin Home is 
not a man’s institution, but God’s. It was grown 


| from the seeds that He planted, and has flourished 


under his fostering care. It has been protected 
beneath the shadow of his wing, and is assuming 
its present noble proportions altogether through 
the kindliness and encouragement of his smile.’’ 
Why, then, should not the service of God be 
here, if anywhere, peculiarly appropriate and due, 


seeing that it is the very inspiration and life of 


the place. Only a small portion of the influence 
exerted by this great reformatory' movement is due 
to the material comforts within its hospitable walls, 
though they are a necessary condition. ‘lhe true 
secret of its success, as well as power for good, 
dwells within the men who manage it, —God-fear- 
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ing, praying men, who unite with natural enthu- 
siasm for a good cause, with practical judgment 
and experience in an effectual daily routine, a 
firm faith, an inspiring hope, and that illimitable 
charity with which the Creator has endowed them. 
With them it is a life-work, and, although the 
institution is not by any means self-supporting, 
they, with the aid of the philanthropic friends of 
the Home, have thus far borne the burden of its 
deficiencies. It rests with the charitably-inclined 








at large, and friends of the movement, to help it 
onward by according it a generous support, which 
we feel will not be wanting in the future. Its 
present leading spirits, though thankful to every 
helping hand, are determined it shall ultimately 
succeed through their unremitting exertions in the 
cause. And in this spirit, actuated by a firm faith 
in the immutable power of Divine grace invoked 
in its behalf, success must attend so worthy and 


_ deserving an enterprise. 


THE SPARROW IN THE CANNON. 


By Rey. CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


WE stood before the monument. The day 
Was cold and dreary. All the shivering trees, 
Stripped leafless to the blasts, bowed to the sun, 
With piteous nods, unvoiced, to plead for warmth. 
We paused and gazed alone. The grim bronze horse 
Reared rampant to the sky, in stately poise ; 
And the stern soldier, well of metal made, 
With lifted brow and martial cap upraised, 
In dress-parade salute, sat there erect, 
With majesty of mien,—emblem alike 
Of all our nation’s power and gratitude. 
Close by the granite shaft of gray was parked 
A cannon, facing grimly to the front, 
Glistening with verdant sheen,—a grand 
Old trophy of the proud historic past. 
Within the cannon’s mouth a sparrow perched, 
A modest, pretty creature, half-embowered 
In twigs and leaves that she had deftly borne 


THE ANGELS 


THREE pairs of dimpled arms, as white as snow, 
Held me in soft embrace ; 

Three little cheeks, like velvet peaches fair, 
Were placed against my face. 


Three tiny pairs of eyes, so clear, so deep, 
Looked into mine this ev’n; 

Three pairs of lips kissed me a sweet * good-night,”’ 
Three little forms from heaven. 


Ah! ’tis well that “little ones” should love us; 
It lights our faith when dim 


| To her retreat, to build herself a nest. 


How calm she looked on all the passers-by, 
From out her rook of bronze! How sweet her chirp, 
In the great cannon’s mouth! 
The roar of war; 

The maddening clash and furious lunge of arms; 
The fire and smoke of battle; the outcry ° 
Of men in deadly conflict; the red tide 
Of life, poured out, in bubbling currents, on 
The field; the dying groan; the glare of death; 
The victor’s shout; the roll of drums; the clang 
Of trumpets; the fierce fluttering of flags ; 
The last sad rites of ghastly burials, 
Had passed away; and in their place a bird 
Chirped from the cannon its sweet lay of peace! 

In soft and tender tones of innocence 
It taught its lesson to the listening heart. 


IN THE HOUSE. 


‘To know that once our pure Saviour bade them 
Bring “ little ones” to Him. 


Said He not, “Of such is heaven,” and blessed them, 
And held them to His breast! 

Is it not sweet to know that when they leave us 
’Tis there they go to rest! 


And yet, ye tiny angels of my house,— . 
Three hearts encased in mine !— 

How ’twould be shattered if the Lord should say, 
“ These angels are not thine!” 
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To Our Readers.—We may be pardoned, we trust, for | 
taking the liberty of addressing our readers thus specially 
upon the occasion of our entrance on another volume, and 
upon a subject, too, which we feel is with them just at 
present “a current topic.’’ ‘ What new attraction is the 
MONTHLY going to offer us for the coming year?” is asked, 
no doubt, by many. 
shall further enhance its value and add to the interest we 
already feel for this growing and popular magazine ?’’ we 
imagine has been the uppermost thought with at least some, 
if not all. 


“ What improvement will be made that | 


With the present number, the first of the new volume, we | 


propose to answer these queries, and in a manner that must 
convince the most skeptical of our readers, that our labors in 
their behalf in the past have at least been productive of some 
“good fruits,” and that the generous appreciation accorded 
us has stimulated to renewed exertions. While others have 
heralded in advance contemplated changes, alterations, or 
additions in fuisome and self-laudatory terms, we have pre- 
ferred, instead, an opposite course. It affords us greater 
pleasure to know and feel that we shall have it in our power 
to take our readers by surprise; for the effect is more im- 
pressive upon their minds if free from any preconceived 
idea of what is to come. 
is unexpected than he who has pictured to his mind for days, 
and even months before, that which is to be presented to 
him. And in this we feel our readers will agree with us. 
At the same time we do not deem it essential to the interest 
of the magazine or its readers to announce as a fact the 
circumstance of its having a certain number of hundreds of 


Happier is he that receives what | 


thousands of subscribers as an evidence of its great success. | 


This is but a small matter of personal concern to the average 
reader, and we do not believe it is accepted as a standard 
by which to determine the qualities or merits of any periodical. 
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There are very many other points for consideration in a | 


magazine outside the fact of its reputed great circulation. 
We, therefore, rest contented in the consciousness that the 
peculiar excellences and attractive qualities of the MONTHLY 
are rapidly popularizing it wherever it may circulate, and 
that the interest of the reader is fully answered by our assur- 
ance that it is progressing satisfactorily, that we are daily 
making new friends, and are content with the results of our 
work. 

The cheerful encouragement which we have met in all our 
relations with both reader and contributor has ever been 
appreciated, and, as heretofore, we shall endeavor to merit 
the same under any and all circumstances, by pursuing the 
line of policy we have marked out for the magazine and 
have conscientiously followed to the present time. We 
designed to make it a pure family magazine, one whose 
standard should be above reproach, and whose influence 
should ever prove energizing and refining. Our object in 
this respect being a worthy one, we feel warranted in asking 
the support of all cultured and refined readers. 





| He could even celebrate and speak kindly of their excesses; 


While our present number may not compare as favorably 
with some others as might be desired, we nevertheless feel 
that we have put forth a production in which we may be 
allowed to share a pardonable pride. There is still room for 
improvements, we admit; but these shall follow in course of 
time, as we are determined to reach as near pe:fection as it 
is possible. 

Dear reader, we have enlarged the magazine, and with 
the present number you will have sixteen pages more of 
reading matter than you have had heretofore; an amount 
that will average to the volume an additional number, and 
an increase of nearly two hundred pages to the bound 
volume. And not alone this: we have also secured the pen 
of one of America’s most popular writers for our humorous 
department, entitled “ Pot-pourri,”’ and who tenders his first 
installment with the present number. His aim will be to 
make that department a spicy and attractive feature of the 
magazine, by serving up a constant supply of rich and nour- 
ishing anti-dyspeptic dishes for each number. He has given 
us a very choice dish for the present number, and we would 
advise the jolly, as well as the cynic, to read “ Pot-pourri.”’ 

With respect to the other departments, it is almost need- 
less to say that we shall design such improvements as shal] 
materially add to their present interest and attractiveness. 
In point of illustrations, the improvement will be in keeping 
with the rest of the magazine, and the letter-press constitute 
the very best selections from the great score of talented and 
promising writers upon our list. 

This number will no doubt reach many of our readers on 
the eve of Christmas, a time when all will be in the enjoy- 
ment of good cheer and full of merry-making. We trust 
that it may come to them in the same spirit as came the 
messengers who brought ‘the glad tidings of great joy” 
from the East to Jerusalem; that it may come to them 
also as the harbinger of the good that is in store for 
them, and as the friendly companion that shall solace the 
weary mind and burdensome heart during many leisure 
hours of the coming year. To those who shall greet its 
welcome pages later, and before the flickering rays of the 
old year shall have died away, we trust it may come as a 
happy omen for the future before them. To one and all, 
greeting! We extend you our hearty wishes for continued 
good health and prosperity—a ‘“ Merry Christmas” and a 
“ Happy New Year.” 


No poet was ever more ardent in his praise of good old 
customs than Leigh Hunt, that most conservative of radicals. 
** Christmas comes! he comes, he comes, 
Ushered with a ray of plums ; 
Hollies in the windows greet him ; 
Schools come driving home to meet him; 
Every mouth delights to name him ; 
Wet and cold, and wind and dark, 
Make him but the warmer mark.”’ 





and in a strain of most pleasant banter he writes of Christmas 
as the 
‘*Glerious time of great Too Much! 


Too much fire, and too much noise, 
Too much battlement of boys; 

Too much eating, too much drinking, 
Too mich ev’rything but thinking ; 
Solely bent to laugh and stuff, 

And trample upon base Enough.”” 

This is truly seasonable poetic license,—a running-over, | 
as it were, of animal spirits, which was characteristic of the | 
man, even under the most severe depression. For no one 
advocated more strongly than he did the restriction of enjoy- 
ment to what he here terms “ base Enough,” and the distri- 
bution of the surplus of the great Too Much among those 
who unfortunately are innocent of all familiarity with 
Enough. 

Whatever the season may be, we have sufficient faith in 
human nature to know that this will be done, and that over 
the breadth and length of the land practical messages of 
mercy will be sent, and desolate homes cheered, by the 
bounty of those who find the greatest pleasure that their 
wealth can afford is that of alleviating the wants of others. 

At present the weather promises to be of the kind termed 
seasonable; and, as such will be desired by most of our 
readers, we may express a hope for such a Yule-tide as that 
described by the veteran poet, Lord Houghton,—the Monck- 
ton Milnes of our youth,—in his charming “ Christmas 
Story”: 

‘* Long ere the dawn can claim the sky, 
The tempest rolls subservient by ; 
While bells on all sides ring and say, 
How Christ, the Child, was born to-day. 


Some butterflies of snow may float 
Down slowly, glistening in the mote, 
But crystal-leaved and fruited trees 
Scarce lose a jewel in the breeze. 


Frost diamonds twinkle on the grass, 
Transformed from pearly dew, 

And silver flowers encrust the glass 
Which gardens never knew.”’ 


Light Literature for Boys.—I noticed, not long since, 
a cut in one of our illustrated weeklies that expressed a 
volume. A small ragged urchin stood before a large show- 
window, in which was displayed guns, pistols, and knives 
of every description. In his hand, behind his back, he held 
a copy of Zhe Boys of Mudville which purported to bea 
weekly paper for boys. On the first page of this paper was 
a cut of a hunter running a knife through an Indian, while 
several Indians were lying dead around him. The inference 
is too obvious to need comment, 

There is, perhaps, no subject receiyes so little attention, 
that deserves so much, as the light reading that boys are per- 
mitted to have. The perpetual hurry and bustle of life 
seems to have created a carelessness in the matter among 
parents and those in authority, that strikes one as almost 
criminal negligence. ‘True, there are some who go to the 
other extreme, and prohibit all fictitious literature as having 
a pernicious influence. Whether this is advisable or not, it 
is beyond all question desirable that where they are allowed 
fiction it be judiciously selected. The number of those who 


| vents it. 
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really do so select their children’s reading is small. It is 
too much trouble, or they have not time, or something pre- 
The influence is gradual, and its progress is not 


| noted, but it is none the less impressing itself upon the mind 
| and habits and life. 


Without considering the question as 
to whether the excessive use of fiction weakens the faculties 
of the mind or not, it is our desire to present two or three of 
the effects that arise, from a social point of view. 

In reading of actions passing before it, the mind is unable 
to connect them with past time. A distinct image is before 
it as if the action was actually transpiring at the moment of 
reading. This image is of the same character, and affects 
the mind in the same manner, although in a less degree, as 
seeing the same incident. The characters of the persons 
our boys associate with in their reading have very much the 
same influence they would have in real life. The impression 
is not so great, as has been said, but an impression is made, 
and continued association strengthens it. 

Tt is a very simple matter to ascertain how the characters 
in our boys’ fiction will affect them by glancing into our own 
nature. We cannot witness an act of gratitude without a 
kindred feeling of gratitude springing up in our own heart— 
not directed toward any object in particular, but a sort of 
indefinite inclination to perform some act of gratitude. A 
very slight opportunity will call forth an act of kindness, 
politeness, or courtesy, if we have just witnessed an act of 
the kind. In like manner, we cannot see a courageous action 
without a feeling of admiration for the author, and along 
with it a sense of boldness, and we feel impelled to coura 
geous action. Again, there is a spirit of emulation within us 
that inclines us to imitate that which we consider to be 
admirable in others. Z 

We have here in a nutshell the effects of fiction to 
which we desire more particularly to call attention. These 
emotions implanted within us by an all-wise Creator are 
productive of great good if properly directed, but may be 
the origin of great evil if misdirected. Here appears the 
importance of selecting our boys’ literature. Their judg- 
ments are not sufficiently mature to discriminate between 
that which is worthy of admiration and that which is not. 
The heroes of their fiction are apt to become their ideals, 
and their ambition is to imitate them. The trashy novels 
and periodical literature of the day present bold and reckless 
men as doing wicked and daring deeds. The spirit of 
bravery overshadows the wickedness. Boys admire bravery, 
and soon they begin to admire actions of this character. We 
have known personally of two cases where boys, after reading 
literature of this class, have gathered together what money 
they could, and, taking old guns with them, have started off 
to hunt and trap, and fight the Indians. In each case, as 
their money became exhausted, and difficulties began to 
thicken around them, their courage rapidly disappeared, and 
they were glad to return to the routine of school-life. The 
impudent and depraved bootblacks and newsboys that figure 
in much of the boys’ literature, with pertness and slang 
constantly on their lips, excite an admiration for what is 
mistaken for wit and smartness, and are demoralizing our 
boys and filling our homes with slang. Our boys are 
becoming pert, and an impudent answer slips readily from 





| their tongue. Yet many a fond parent, whose boys have 
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been associating with these fictitious heroes, cannot imagine | than they would else seem, on finding that among European 


why his boy is so changed. 
to these companions of their boys, who guard them with 
jealous care from evil associates having flesh and blood. 

But there is a brighter side, also. We can no more 
associate with good companions without being benefited 
than we can mingle with bad without being harmed. Light 
literature, of the opposite character, judiciously selected by 
older heads, has an elevating influence for the reasons before 
stated. 
would have them imitate. The story of a boy who by 
diligent, persevering endeavor to do right raises himself to 
be a useful and respected man is healthy reading. “The 
story of a brave action in a good cause is beneficial, although 
simply reckless daring is demoralizing. Let your boys read 
of acts of politeness and deeds of kindness; let them read 
stories of gentle and manly boys, and the tendency of that 
which they read will be to make them polite and kind, 
gentle and manly. 

A good rule is to allow your boys to associate in their 


Many parents pay no attention | 


Keep your boys in the society of those whom you | 


light literature only with such persons as you would be | 


willing for them to associate with in real life, for the 
influence to a certain extent is exactly the same. The 


fictitious characters are realities to the boys’ mind. His | 


heart will swell with benevolence when they are benevolent; 
a feeling of boldness will take possession of him when they 
are brave; his life will be purified or contaminated as they 
are pure or impure. M. M. 


The Philosophy of Fashion.—Fashion is intrinsically 
imitative. Imitation may result from two widely-divergent 
motives: it may be prompted by reverence for one imitated, 


| itself. 


or it may be prompted by the desire to assert equality with | 


him. Between the imitations prompted by these unlike 
motives no clear distinction can be drawn; and hence there 
results the possibility of a transition from those reverential 
imitations ‘going along with much subordination, to those 
competitive imitations characterizing a state of comparative 
independence. Setting out with this idea as our clue, let us 
observe how the reverential imitations are initiated, and 
how there bégins the transition from them to the competitive 
imitations. Given a society characterized by servile sub- 
mission, and in what cases will a superior be propitiated by 
the imitations of an inferior? In respect of what traits will 
assumption pf equality with kim be complimentary? Only 
in respect to his defects. From the usages of those tyranni- 
cally-ceremonious savages, the Fijians, may “be given an 
instance well illustrating the motive and the resuit. A chief 
was one day going over a mountain-path, followed by a long 
string of his people, when he happened to stumble and fall; 
all the rest of the people immediately did the same, except 
one man, who was instantly set upon by the rest, to know 
whether he considered himself better than his chief. 


peoples there have occurred, if not like examples, still 
analogous examples. In 1461 Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
having had his hair cut during an illness, “ issued an edict 
that all the nobles of his states should be shorn also. More 
than five hundred persons. . . sacrificed their hair.’”’ From 
this instance, in which the ruler insisted on having his 
defect imitated by the ruled against their wills (for many 
disobeyed), we may pass to a later instance in which a 
kindred imitation was voluntary. In France, in 1665, after 
the operation on Louis XIV., the royal infirmity became the 
fashion among the courtiers. 

* Some who had previously taken care to conceal it were 
now not ashamed to let it be known. There were even 
courtiers who chose to be operated on in Versailles, because 
the king was then informed of all the circumstances of 
the malady. I have seen more than thirty wishing to 
be operated on,-and whose folly was so great that they were 
annoyed when told that there was no occasion to do so.”’ 

And now, if with cases like these we join cases in which 
a modification of dress which a king adopts to hide a defect 
(such as a deep neckcloth where a scrofulous neck has to be 
concealed) is imitated by courtiers, and spreads downward, 
we see how, from that desire to propitiate which prompts 
the pretense of having a like defect, there may result fashion 
in dress, and how, from approval of imitations of this kind, 
may insensibly come tolerance of other imitations. 

Not that such a cause would produce such an effect by 
There is a co-operating cause which takes advantage 
of the openings thus made. Competitive imitation, ever 
going as far as authority allows, turns to its own advantage 
every opportunity which reverential imitation makes. 

This competitive imitation begins quite as early as the 
reverential. Members of savage tribes are not infrequently 
led by the desire for applause into expenditure relatively 
more lavish than are the civilized. There are barbarous 
peoples among whom the expected hospitalities on the occa- 
sion of a daughter’s marriage are so costly as to excuse 
female infanticide on the ground that the ruinous expense 
which rearing. the daughter would eventually entail is thus 
avoided. Thomson and Angas unite in describing the ex- 
travagance into which the New Zealand chiefs are impelled 
by fashion, in giving great feasts, as often causing famines,— 
feasts for which chiefs begin to provide a year before,—each 


| being expected to outdo his neighbors in prodigality. And 


Even more startling is a kindred practice in Africa, among | 


the people of Darfur. “If the sultan, being on horseback, 
happens to fall off, all his followers must fall off likewise ; 
and should any one omit this formality, however great he 
may be, he is laid down and beaten.” 

Such examples of endeavors to please a ruler by avoiding 


the motive thus coming into play early in social evolution, 
and making equals vie with one another in display, simi- 
larly all along prompts the lower to vie, so far as they are 
allowed, with the higher. Everywhere, and always, the 
tendency of the inferior to assert himself has been in antag- 
onism with the restraints imposed on him; and a prevalent 
way of asserting himself has been to adopt costumes and 
appliances and customs like those of his superior. Habitu- 
ally there have been a few of subordinate rank who for one 
reason or another have been allowed to encroach by imita- 
ting the ranks above, and habitually the tendency has been 
to multiply the precedents for imitation, and so to establish 


' for wider classes the freedom to live and dress in ways like 


any appearance of superiority to him seem less incredible | 
. ' 


those of the narrower classes. 
Especially has this happened as fast as rank and wealth 
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have ceased to be coincident, as fast, that is, as industrialism | 


has produced men rich enough to compete in style of living 
with those above them in rank. Partly from the greater 
means, and partly from the consequent greater power, 
acquired by the upper grades of producers and distributors, 
and partly from the increasing importance of the financial 
aid they can give to the governing-classes in public and 
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private affairs, there has been an ever-decreasing resistance 
to the adoption by them of usages originally ‘orbidden to 
all but the high-born. The restraints in earlier times enacted 
and re enacted by sumptuary laws have been gradually re- 
laxed, until the imitation of superiors by inferiors, spreading 
continually downward, has ceased to be checked by anything 


more than sarcasm and ridicule. 


TABLE-TALK, 


Lunch-parties.—There is a fascination to married women 
about those noonday gatherings which is stronger than that 
of kettle-drums or wining-parties. We suspect the chief 
reason of this lies in the fact that no woman likes to 
acknowledge that her husband is not as willing to escort her 
hither and thither as before marriage, and so these parties, 


coming at an hour when husbands are not expected, have a | 


decided advantage. Kettle-drums, where more complaisant 
larly delightful to the newly-married or the fiancés. A 
lunch party, too, admits of so much or so little. Some of 
the most delightful we have attended were given where no 
servant was in attendance, and the lunch consisted of but 
one course; but the hostess knew so well how to invite and 
how to draw out the special talent of certain guests that the 
afternoon slipped by and our lunch-party almost merged 
into an afternoun tea. Who to have is more important than 
what to have. Given the right people, the table, if prettily 
laid, and furnished with wholesome, well-prepared food, is 
sure to please. An English lady, whose daughters enter- 
tained with remarkable tact, told us that she had taught them 
as young girls to prepare a programme as carefully for a 
lunch-party as for an amateur concert. “The difference 
is,” she added, “ your programme is not announced, and cnly 
resorted to if needed.”” At her house, if you were musical, 
you heard music which, if by an amateur, was sure to be 
thoroughly mastered, and rendered in such a manner that 
you did not listen tremblingly lest a break-down should 
occur, nor keep thinking what complimentary word you 
would say that was not too palpably “stretched.” If you 
enjoyed conversation, and had no liking for the silence our 
hostess expected during every musical performance, you were 
invited to meet bright talkers, women who had read, and knew 
how to tell a story, and (most delightfully for you) how to 
make others talk. ‘ It takes, at least, a week to plan a good 
lunch-party, five or six days to make up your list, then one 
to get the lunch ready.” 


If you are the only lady in your home, you should either | 


persuade a friend to share your duties as hostess, or else 
invite a limited number, such as six or eight. But you must 
remember that it is far more difficult to entertain a few than 
a number; have suggestive books and, if possible, one or 
two specimens of new kinds of work scattered about. If 
you live away from the large cities, do not despair; tucked 
away in odd corners, in the garrets and closets of your 
farm neighbors, are strange old bits of furniture, which they 
are pleased to lend, if not sell, and which will be as provo- 


| practice makes perfect. 


cative of conversation in your parlor as such things were in 
the New England cabin. So many people can read well 
nowadays that you can use any declamatory talent your 
friends possess. It is certainly very difficult to stand forth 
and recite as if before an audience; but with a little tact 
you can lead up to a certain poem or article you have ready, 
and read it seated among your friends; another plan is to 


| have the piano turned facing the company, and, after a little 
or younger men call in at the last of the affair, are particu- | 


music, let the one who is to recite stand behind its friendly 
breadth; the musician at her side gives her confidence. 
Anagrams and capping verses are another way of enter- 
taining if your guests are quick-witted ; but if not, beware 
of such. We have an uneasy feeling that here and there 
among our readers are some who will try a lunch-party on 
our recommendation and fail—as we have ourselves— 
because they have not the very first requisite, congenial 
friends. To such, the unfortunates who are cut off from 
their more natural surroundings, we would say: make your 
home lovely, decorate the table every meal if you can, and 
find your society in books and magazines. 


Mending.—I am going to maintain that darning, mending, 
and repairing are essentially ladylike employments. In a 
most literal sense I mean this, for where do we find servants 
nowadays who can mend neatly? If they could, they would 
despise it, and they would continue to do so until ladies 
again mend as beautifully as our grandmothers did. Then 
perhaps the art (and it zs an art) will percolate downward, 
like manners (or the want of them) do to-day. First of all, 
mending is better done by fingers that belong to a cultivated 
brain, because more than other kinds of needlework it requires 
thought and adaptation. No two things in mending are ever 


| alike, no two darns ever present the same aspect, no article 


of clothing or household linen ever wears to order; therefore, 
that is one of the reasons why the working-classes are not 
natty menders, as their time at school is limited, and seaming 
and hemming are still seaming and hemming, on whatever 
quality of material they practice them, and the constant 
But mending well is the result of 
experience, and, although it gives more trouble to teach 
than any other form of needlework, yet if mothers would 
begin to teach their little children to mend as soon as they 
begin to teach them to hem, they would find that a little 
daily instruction would in a few years make them good 
menders of stockings, under-linen, and house-linen. 

To very little children mending may be made amusing. 
I taught my children to darn on canvas with colored wools, 
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and this plan has now become the custom in many schools. 
Instead of working and worrying and doing infinite harm to 
little tender unformed brains under seven years of age by 
teaching them “ book-learning,”’ it would do both little boys 
and girls lasting good to spend the same time in teaching 
them to sew, knit, and darn. There is quite as great a 
discipline in the employment, for the children must be 
attentive, painstaking, and industrious. Their workboxes 
must also be tidy, their hands scrupulously clean, and the 
tone and companionship of a cultivated and gentle mother or 
governess while the lesson is going on is an education in 
itself. Young children, both boys and girls, ought to have 
two sewing-lessons a day. In the morning let them knit, 
then crochet, then do plain sewing, and in the afternoon let 
them learn to mend. The canvas on which they should 
learn to darn ought to be moderate squares of plain canvas. 
Teach them to cut them straight by a thread, and then to 
hem them all round with colored silk. Overcasting the 
edges is not sufficient. Then with different-colored single 
Berlin wool teach them to thread their own needles, and 
then to darn by taking up one thread and leaving the next, 
to make the rows even; by teaching them to make the Ist, 
3d, 5th, 7th, and all the uneven rows alike, and the 2d, 4th, 
6th, 8th, and all the even rows the same. This is done by 
beginning either above or below the last stitch in the Ist 
row, and stopping short of one stitch at the other end, or 
going one stitch beyond, just as you may have begun from 
the bottom, and then they should count each row before 
they begin another. Do not let the darns exceed eight to 


ten stitches, and, when they get on a little, teach them to 


cross or darn with another colored thread, and to choose a 
good contrast. Show them that, if they have done the first 
part of the darn properly, it is all ready for them to cross by 
taking up the piece of wool that lies over the missed stitch. 
Teach them to leave loops, and to make them exactly even, 
which they must learn to find out by putting the needle 
through all the loops when the darn is finished, and to 
compare notes which child can show the most even loops. 


Do not read to young children while they are learning to | 


sew—it only worries both mother and children. Half an 
hour or more soon passes, and many lessons are contained in 
the carrying out of the plan I have sketched; and let each 


their workboxes away before a story is read or told. Let 


their names in it, and let them bring it to have marks 
entered, and at the end of a month a prize should be given 
to each painstaking child. H. B. 


Ancient Egypt.—It was not less celebrated for the 
quality of its manufactures than the extent of its agricultural 
resources, 
containing 540 picks to the inch, and it is recorded that one 
of the Pharaohs sent to-the Lydian King Creesus a corslet 
made of linen and wrought with gold, each fine thread of 
which was composed of 360 smaller threads twisted together! 
The ancient Egyptians wove a fabric called the “linen of 
justice,’’ or “justification ;”? so beautiful and valuable was it, 
that it was esteemed the most acceptable offering to the 
‘“* Restorer of Life.’’ Not many, but a few handlooms, can 





| considerably of late years in Paris. 
| six hundred and twenty-two manufacturers throughout Paris, 


| facturers! 


A piece of linen has been found at Memphis | 


still be seen at work in the Eastern bazaars of Cairo, the 
cloth woven in which rivals in texture, colors, and design 
the finest glass screens of Munich. 


The Lemon.—As a writer in the London Lancet remarks, 
few people know the value of lemon-juice. A piece of lemon 


| bound upon a corn will cure it in a few days; it should be 


renewed night and morning. A free use of lemon-juice 
and sugar will always relieve a cough. Most people feel 
poorly in the spring, but if they would eat a lemon before 
breakfast every day for a week—with or without sugar, as 


| they like—they would find it better than any medicine. 


Lemon-juice used according to this recipe will sometimes 
cure consumption: Put a dozen lemons into cold water and 
slowly bring to a boil; boil slowly until the lemons are soft, 
then squeeze until all the juice is extracted; add sugar to 
your taste and drink. 
day. 


In this way use one dozen lemons a 
If they. cause pain, or loosen the bowels too much, 
lessen the quantity, and use only five or six a day until you 
are better, and then begin again with a dozen a day. After 
using five or six dozen, the patient will begin to gain flesh 
and enjoy food. Hold on to the lemons, and still use them 
very freely for several weeks more. Another use for lemons 
is fora refreshing drink in summer, or in sickness at any 
time. Prepare as directed above, and add water and sugar. 
But in order to have this kept well, after boiling the lemons, 
squeeze and strain carefully; then to every half-pint of juice 
add one pound of loaf or crushed sugar, boil and stir a few 
minutes more until the sugar is dissolved, skim carefully, 
and bottle. You will get more juice from the lemons by 
boiling them, and the preparation keeps better. 


Artificial flower manufacture is a craft that has increased 
In 1847 there were only 


and now there are many more than three thousand manu- 
So the industry has flourished apace in little 
more than thirty years. It will have been remarked that 
flower-making and feather-making are generally carried on 
side by side, and that very often the proprietor of a flower- 


| manufactory contrives at the same time to do a little business 
| in feathers. 
learn to put needles, wool, etc., away neatly, and to put | 


So universally is this recognized in France, that 
when any statements are made with regard to one branch 


| the other branch is instantly mentioned as if it belonged to 
the children have in their boxes a memorandum-book with | 


the question. For instance, in a calculation we came across 
the other day of the value of various classes of French 
products, we found the two things put together, and the 
total value of the annual produce of flowers and feathers 
computed at forty million francs, a foot-note stating that the 
flowers represented twenty-five million francs, while the 
feathers were only responsible for fifteen millions. 


Two preservative wrapping-papers have been recently 
brought out,—one designed for fruits, and one for furs, cloth, 


etc. The first is made by dipping a soft tissue-paper in a 
bath of salicylic acid and hanging it in the air to dry. The 
bath should be made from a strong alcoholic solution of 


| salicylic acid, diluted with as much water as it will bear 


without precipitation. ‘Ihe apples, oranges, or other fruits 
may be wrapped in the paper before packing, and when the 
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fruit reaches its market the paper can be removed and used 
again. A manilla wrapping-paper is arranged for resisting 
moths and mildew by dipping it in a prepared bath and 
drying over hot rollers. This bath is made by mixing 70 
parts of the -oil removed by the distillation of coal-tar 
(naphtha), 5 parts of crude carbolic acid containing at least 


50 per cent. of phenola, 20 parts of thin coal-tar at 160 deg. | 


Fahr., and § parts of refined petroleum. 


Hasty Dinners.—Not the least among the worries of | 


some young housekeepers is that of receiving a note at mid- 
day to the effect that “ So-and-so is coming home to dinner 
with me; have all nice, but don’t make any extra fuss.” 
This happens frequently in places where shops, butchers, 
etc., are inaccessible, and maybe when the larder, has 
reached its lowest ebb. The last joint has been roasted for 
the early dinner, and its remains, with those of a cold 


chicken, have been destined for the “ high tea’’ or supper. | 
’ g PP’ 


A few hints as to how a small hasty dinner can be arranged 
may be useful to some who cannot afford to keep an expe- 
rienced cook, and yet like to preside over more recherché 
and varied fare than can be obtained at the hands of the 
general servants. In the first place, much time may be 
saved, and bread also, by daily putting aside trimmings of 
toasts and crusts, which must be browned and crisped in the 


oven, crushed with the rolling-pin, and kept in a tin box or | 


a bottle. These give a much better appearance than fresh 


crumbs, and are always ready when haste is required for | 
It is well, also, occasionally to make some | 


fish, cutlets, etc. 
browning for giving an agreeable appearance to soups and 


sauces, as frequently when the untidy habit of burning sugar | 


in a spoon is resorted to the result is most unpleasant. Take 
four tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, stir in an iron saucepan 
over the fire- until nearly black; then add boiling water. 
Let it cool, and bottle for use. By chopping and well boil- 


ing down all bones and meat-trimmings, the stock-pot should | 
always be able to furnish a foundation from which various | 


soups may be made; but, failing this, if fresh or dried vege- 


water in which Liebig’s extract of beef has been dissolved, 


allowing a small teaspoonful to each half pint, a clear, light, | 


and refreshing soup is speedily prepared. 


It is probable that fish can only be obtained on certain | 
days, and the hasty dinner will assuredly be required on one | 
of the ifitervening ones. Therefore, it is well to be provided | 
with tins of salmon and lobster, from which several palatable | 
dishes may be prepared. For instance, pour away the liquid, 
which often has a metallic taste, and turn out the fish into | 
nicely-prepared melted butter made with milk. Season with | 


cayenne, mace, and a few drops of anchovy. 


crumbs, and garnish with parsley. 
hot in water, and dressed @ /a Tartare, by pouring over it 
and thicken carefully over the fire; add a few drops of 


Make all hot in the oven, and serve. Lobster is better 


made into cutlets by mixing with breadcrumbs, butter, | for a hasty dinner and gain experience therein. 


Let it become | 
thoroughly hot, but do not let it boil. Serve in china scallop- | 
shell, or on a flat dish; sprinkle well with prepared bread- | 
Or the fish may be made | 





and egg; roll into shapes, egg and breadcrumb, and fry in 
boiling lard. Most men who have luncheon prefer several 
small dainty dishes to a plain joint; and, with a little 
trouble and tact, these are not difficult. A small mincing- 
machine is a great assistance, as, by its aid, apparently 
insignificant remnants may be used, and, with the addition 
perhaps of cooked rice or cold potatoes, delicious little ris- 
soles may be speedily turned out. Slices of meat may be 
rolled and tied with cotton, each sprinkled inside and out 
with chopped parsley and lemon-peel; a sauce piquante, 
made by boiling in half a wine-glass of vinegar chopped 
herbs and a little whole-spice; thicken with flour, and 
pour on sufficient stock or gravy; add browning; lay the 
rolled meat in a pie-dish, and pour the sauce over; heat in 
the oven, and serve on a flat dish with pyramid of browned 
mashed potatoes or plainly cooked tomatoes. The remains 
of cold fowl will make a small dish of curry, or may be 
served with white sauce and mushrooms, or made hot in 
brown gravy, and plentifully garnished with fresh water- 
cress, which is a delicious accompaniment, especially so to 
some tastes, if the cress be first sprinkled with a few drops 
of oil and tarragon or elder-flower vinegar. It must be 
remembered that the true art of useful cooking is not so 
much the carrying out of certain recipes as the tact of using 
to advantage the ingredients within reach, and producing 
variety by delicate flavorings, etc., which cannot always be 
trusted to a servant. A vegetable, according to the season, 
may be served with one of the dishes; or asparagus, green 
artichokes, stewed celery, etc., are better served between or 
after, alone, on toast with melted butter. A sweet omelette, 
apple, orange, or any fritters of fresh or preserved fruits may 
follow, and a small dish of maccaroni, made as follows, is a 
welcome addition. Drop the maccaroni into boiling water, 
and cook until quite tender. Make a sauce of milk thick- 
ened with flour and butter, to which add a small spoonful of 
made mustard, cayenne, and salt to taste. Let the macca 
roni remain in this a short time, turn out on a buttered dish, 


| and cover with grated cheese and prepared breadcrumbs ; 
tables, or Italian paste, are first boiled, then added to boiling | 


brown in oven or before the fire. 

A prettily arranged salad is an acquisition, also plain biscuits 
and butter. A little care must be bestowed upon the table, 
that the salt-cellars and flower-glasses be freshly arranged, 
and the cloth spotless. A tastefully-laid table has more to do 
with the enjoyment of a repast than many are aware of. One 
or two dishes of fresh or dried fruits, and a pretty biscuit-box 
placed among low glasses of flowers, leaves, or grasses, help 


| to furnish the table, and where the maid is neat and quick it 


is better to have the different dishes which compose the 
dinner handed round. It is quite practicable to prepare a 
most enjoyable little hasty dinner in an afternoon, and I have 
seen it often done with more favorable results than when 
more time and resources have been available; and, notwith 
standing a!l that has been said and written about the prover 


| bial thoughtlessness and exactions of our * lords and masters’ 
sauce made by mixing half a teaspoonful of mustard with | 
oil and the yelks of two eggs; add a little milk or cream, | 


in all that concerns household management, I am sure there 
are few who do not appreciate the privilege of being able to 


| ask a friend home, with the certainty of finding more dainty 
plain or flavored vinegar, such as Chili, tarragon, etc. | 


fare than cold meat, or plain chop and steak, and it is well 
worth a little time and trouble to experiment upon a few dishes 
M. M. 
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Pierce’s Colonial Lists. 
stonal Lists of Plymouth and Rhode Island Colonies, 


comprising Colonial, County, and Town Officers, Clergy- | 


men, Physicians, and Lawyers. With Extracts from 
Colonial Laws defining their duties. 1621-1700. By 
EBENEZER W. PIERCE, of Freetown, Mass., Member 
of various Historical and Genealogical Societies. 1881. 
Boston; A. Williams & Co. 


. P ° — | 
General Pierce’s new historical and statistical work com- | 


prises the result of most laborious research into the early 
records of two of the New England colonies, It is doubtful 
whether any other man could have brought to the task so 
much previous knowledge of the general history of the 
colonies, united to such familiarity with local events and 
the persons connected therewith. The work furnishes, as 


stated in the preface, ‘a book of ready reference wherein | 
the names of colonial, county, and town officers and profes- | 


sional men are presented concisely,” and so tabulated as to 
appear “ in a form the most convenient to the reader.” 
The names of the more prominent individuals in civil 


and military life in Plymouth Colony and the Rhode Island | 


and Providence Plantations have been “familiar as house- 
hold words” to every student of history; but this book 
brings out from their obscure hiding-places in musty records 
the rank and file, as it were, of the ancient colonies,—the 
selectmen, the representatives, the constables, the officers 
of the local militia, the highway surveyors, the jurymen, the 
inn-keepers, collectors, professional men, etc..—and makes 


| The Trials of Raissa. 


them known to many who will recognize their ancestors in | 


places of trust if not of highest honor. 


that devoted to the extracts from the colonial laws. 
relate in part to the duties of civil officers, and in part, and 
more particularly, to the military affairs which formed so 


Civil, Military, and Profes- | The Saddest of allis Loving. By Mrs. Louise Mont- 


GOMERY SALE, Author of ‘Kenneth Raymond,” etc. New 

York: The Authors’ Publishing Co. 

As its title implies, this is the “old, old story’ in a nice 
new dress, with beautiful colors and delicate tints caught 
from the hillsides and flower-fields of the South,—a genuine 
love-story of Southern society. The plot is well constructed, 
the narrative is always interesting, and altogether it is a 
delightfully fresh and attractive work. 


Coleridge, Shelley, 
Studies. 
Shepard. 
A work of careful pr@paration, and wherein the author 

combines criticism with biography. The subjects are too 

well known in the history of the world’s literature to 
require any additional information as to who they were, 
yet any newly-developed facts touching their life-histories 
and literary labors will ever possess sufficient interest to 
lovers of our modern classics. The author has thoroughly 
studied their general characteristics, and his criticisms are 
not alone generous and fulsome, but candid and deserving. 

The work should, as no doubt it will, find a place in every 

well-regulated library. 


Goethe. Biographical Aésthetic 
By Grorce H. Catvert. Boston: Lee & 


A Russian Love-Story. By 
HENRY GREVILLE. TZyanslated by MARY NEAL SHER- 
woop. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

“The Trials of Raissa” is indeed a story full of fascina- 


| tion and power, the more felicitous and interesting because 
Not the least valuable and interesting part of the work is, | 


These | 


large a part of the legislation and were so essential to the | 


safety of the colonies. 

The book is very compact, and comprises in its compara- 
tively small number of pages a large and well-arranged 
collection of valuable information not elsewhere to be found 
in print. 

Ego. A Novel. By Harry W. FRENCH. 
“* Germs of Genius,” “ Castle Foam,” etc. 
& Shepard. 

The title of this novel is, to say the least, quite odd, 
yet the writer nevertheless deigns to enlighten his readers 


Author of 


Boston: Lee. | 


out of the common track. Henry Greville has written many 
love-stories, but none more absorbing, natural, and effective 
than this. The scene is laid in Russia, where Henry Gre- 
ville is most at home, and the action takes place in St. 
Petersburg, the country, and Siberia. The descriptions are 
admirable, and the reader is given a number of exceedingly 
picturesque pen-sketches of winter and winter Scenery in the 
dominions of the Czar. The plot is well conceived and 
capitally developed. A young girl of the utmost purity and 
innocence, Raissa Porof, the daughter of a retired army 
surgeon, is the heroine, and she is abducted in the street in 
St. Petersburg by three officers of the Imperial Guard. Her 
mother, an invalid, dies from the shock, and Raissa and her 


; father seek in vain for justice at the hands of the police 


| authorities. 


through the preface as to the significance of the term and its 


application to the gist of his story. The scene is laid in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and is carried in occasional instances to 
other sections. The plot is deftly arranged, and the inci- 
dents are happily narrated. In every respect we find it’a 


The culprits belong to the nobility, and are 
shielded. The matter is at last brought to the ears of the 
Czar, who exiles the offenders to Siberia, after having first 


| forced one of them, Count Valerien Gretsky, to wed Raissa. 
| He also confiscates the estates of the culprits for the benefit 


| of the young girl. 


most charming and interesting story, and one in the reading | 


of which the reader cannot fail to fully realize an appre- 
ciable and entertaining enjoyment. 


Gretsky leaves his wife, uttering expres- 
sions of disgust and hatred. Raissa, however, in the brief 
space occupied by the marriage ceremony, has learned to 
love him, and thereafter she devotes herself to the task of 
winning his affection. She manages his estates in the most 
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prudent manner, sending him the revenues, and clears his 
sister from the suspicion of having poisoned her husband, 
besides rescuing her from the hands of a mob of infuriated 
serfs. All these actions fail to touch the angry exile. 
Finally, the typhoid fever breaks out in Siberia, and the 
three officers are stricken with the malady. Raissa obtains 
their pardon of the Czar, and goes to nurse them. Raissa is 
one of Henry Greville’s best-drawn characters, and no one 
can fail to be touched by her sorrows, her trials, and her 
loftiness of purpose. Indeed, as a picture of pure and 
upright womanhood, Raissa stands unrivaled. Count Vale- 
rien, Sabakine, and Resof are also vividly sketched, while 
the coquettish Princess Adine and the old servant Fadei are 
notably felicitous creations. The denouement is all that the 
reader could well desire. 


The Decorative Art Society, of Chicago, held its reception 
on November roth, 11th, and 12th. The display of art-work 
in all departments was large, and the rooms were crowded 
with many interested visitors, Pamels in oil were shown by 
Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Higginson, and Mrs. Beers, and Mrs. 
Harrison contributed some water-colors. There were some 
pictures and plaques by Prof. Baumgrass and his pupils. Mrs. 
Bond’s classes in china-painting and underglaze exhibited 
artistic work. A set of Nuna plates has a square outlined 
in gold upon each plate, and sprays of flowers. Some speci- 
mens of underglaze work, by Mrs. Jenkins, attracted much 
attention. Miss Mary Koupal, formerly of Chicago, who is 
now studying in New York, has a painting in oil, “ Among 
the Daisies,’’ showing a little country girl standing in a field 
of daisies. It called forth much favorable comment. Much 
interest was shown in the embroidery department, which 
was in charge of Mrs. Coome. All the work exhibited was 
designed at the rooms. Among the most attractive pieces 
was a lambrequin of antique blue silk serge embroidered 
with a spray of wild roses and trimmed with a band of 
plush of a darker shade of blue. Upon a screen of wine- 
colored satin is worked a jackdaw with a tail of peacock- 
feathers, strutting proudly in her borrowed plumes. A bed- 
spread, in the old German style, has poppies embroidered in 
outline in red and black, with the motto in black: 

** Schlummert bis der Tag erwahlt, 
Ohne furcht, der Vater wacht.”’ 
A beautiful cover for an upright piano is of wine-colored 
silk serge; one end has a plush corner from which spring 
yellow buttercups, and on the other end is a graceful spray 
of yellow laburnum, Many orders for the holidays have 
been received in this department, and all the workers will 
be kept busy until after Christmas. 


The Ladies’ Social Art Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., has at 
present a list of forty active members, fifteen associate mem- 
bers, and five honorary members. Its meetings are held 
weekly, and its work lies in the study of art and the artists 
of the various countries from the earliest period, and art 
lectures are given before the club during the winter. 


Miss Plumb is at the head of the department in painting 
in the Syracuse Decorative Art Society. This is the oldest 
art club of Syracuse, the direct outgrowth of the Fine Art 
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| College of Syracuse University, of which Prof. George F. 
| Comfort is the dean, The dean of the College of Fine Arts, 
Prof. Comfort, has arranged for a series of soirees to be 
given by the Faculty and students of the musical department 
of the college. 


The Philadelphia Society of Artists closed its exhibition 
on the 6th ult., having met with an unprecedented success, 
both in attendance and sales. The collection of works upon 
exhibition was pronounced to have been the best yet seen on 
any previous occasion. 


A woman’s art school is being established in Cincinnati, 
on the model of the South Kensington schools, and under 
the tuition of Mr. Eugene Nice. J. H. Twachtmann is 
teacher of oil painting, and Henry Muhrman of water-color, 


The Art Club of Cleveland, Ohio, enters upon its fifth year 
under the most encouraging auspices. It now includes 
eighty members. It has received a most valuable addition 
in the person of Mr. F. Aborn, long a teacher of drawing 
and perspective in the public schools. The classes in ele- 
mentary and mechanical drawing and sketching are under 
his direction. 


The Cincinnati Pottery Club made an exhibition of one 
hundred and seventy-two vases, plaques, and faience. Mrs. 
Walter Field, Miss McLaughlin, Mrs. Leonard, and Miss 
Holabird were among the largest contributors to the exhibit. 


The Port-Folio Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., has resumed 
work for the coming winter months. 


The Cincinnati Art Museum is meeting with excellent 
success. The subscriptions to the fund now amount to 
$313,000. The amount necessary to secure Mr. West’s 
subscription of $150,000 was raised in less than thirty days 
after the subscription was opened. Four citizens subscribed 
$10,000 each, and sixty-three were for $1000 each. 


Art Needlework in England.—Rather an innovation 
has recently been made in the use of dressed calfskin, Russia 
and Morocco leather, as a groundwork for embroidery. 
Couched or laid work is perhaps the most suitable for this 
material, whether in broad masses of silk, or in mere outlin- 
ing of gold. The difficulty is that as the leather shows every 
prick of the needle, it is necessary that the worker should 
be extremely careful to make no false stitches, or rather 
attempts at stitches. For this reason, embroidery on any 
kind of leather is best done in the hand, as it is not always 
easy in frame-work to bring up the needle from. beneath 
exactly in the right place without any false starts. This 
difficulty is, however, quickly got over by a tolerably intelli- 
gent worker who is ready to adapt herself to varied circum- 





| stances. Handsome bindings for books, photograph-albums, 


scrap-albums, work-baskets, note-cases, cigar-cases, and in- 
numerable other small knicknacks may be made in this 
way, and be valuable as presents where the work itself is 
_done by the giver. The number of people who take up 
decorative needlework as a pastime is daily increasing, but 














i 
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it is to be regretted that they rather fritter away their time | 


in small unimportant pieces of work which have no cumula- 
tive effect when finished than on the serious decoration of a 
room, for instance, on one well-matured plan. In olden 
days, our ancestors thought nothing of undertaking to work 
embroideries for the decoration of their bedrooms, even 
when the ponderous curtains and valances of the ancient 
four-poster had to be made. In the royal palaces are at 
least two bedrooms—those of the Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Leopold—which are furnished throughout with em- 
broidery on creamy-white linen of even, though coarse, 
texture, and very beautiful they both are. One is entirely 

rked in two shades of blue crewel, in a design borrowed 
from Chinese ideas; the other is bordered with honeysuckles, 
ind with powderings of the same flowers over the centre. 
Ned and window hangings, coverlets, sofas, chairs, and otto- 
mans are all embroidered to match.. The effect, as we have 
said, is singularly good, and as the work will clean as long 
as a piece of it hangs together, it would fully repay the labor 
of any lady who would undertake a similar decoration for 
her own boudoir or bedroom. The new sun-blinds, made 
of Tusser silk, or other soft material, and gathered up from 
the bottom in place of rolling up over a pole, may be prettily 


ornamented by a valance of embroidery at the lower end, | 


below the commencement of the gathered portion, or even 
the ordinary straight blinds may be decorated with outline 
embroidery, either in the form of powderings, or of diagonal 
or longitudinal stripes. Every day is showing fresh objects 
to which this kind of decoration may be effectively applied, 
Its drawback, no doubt, is in the first instance its expense, 
for careful hand-work of any kind can never be cheap; but 
it has the advantage of being everlasting, and it would not 
be costly if ladies would do it for themselves, as their grand- 
mothers did. A new idea has lately been brought out by 
the Royal School of Art Needlework in the application of 
hand-embroidery to woven fabrics. The idea itself can 
scarcely be said to be new, for it has often been applied 
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before in small masses and in outlining or enriching with 
gold thread materials such as damask. The new tapestries 
first brought out by the school are, however, different from 
anything heretofore attempted. A design is woven in silk 
and wool on a curtain similar to the tapestries which have 
lately become such favorites. The outline of the design is 
in some neutral tint, and the pattern is thrown up in dead 
gold or bronze chiefly. On this flat-woven surface a few 
bold stitches are worked in white crewel or filoselle, as 
occasion demands, and the effect is to produce an extremely 
handsome and rich-looking curtain, with much less than 
half the ordinary expenditure of time or material. They 
are, of course, therefore much cheaper than wholly embroid- 
ered curtains of the same design could possibly be, and they 
are quite as effective, if not more so. One design of 
greenish-white fox-gloves, with dado, and border all round, 
is very beautiful. The idea might well be adapted to furni- 
ture-coverings, but it is necessary to have designs specially 
made for this purpose, as the ordinary woven fabrics are 
much too elaborate, and too much imitation of embroidery, 
as it is, to work up well. ‘The reproduction of old Indian 
designs from the actual ancient blocks on Tusser silk, and 
embroidered with the new Tusser silks which have lately 
become famous, since they were exhibited at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, marks a new phase again in decorative needlework, 
These silks, which are spun from the wild or uncultivated 
cocoon, are about half the price of the cultivated silk of 
China or Italy. Certain colors they take with peculiar rich- 
ness, but not all. Quite sufficient, however, can be done in 
dyeing them to produce very beautiful embroideries. The 
specimens which are now exhibited in the Indian Museum 
are the work of an amateur, who has reproduced with great 
accuracy and good effect the natural feeling of the old 
designs. The appearance is quite that of ancient Eastern 
embroideries. The work is close, the whole of the block- 
pattern requiring to be colored, and therefore somewhat 
costly, but it well repays the time and labor expended on it. 
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City Homes.—The hints which are so courteously thrown 
out by an exchange, on a subject which will no doubt interest 
many of our readers, especially those who are residents of 
city homes, we deem worthy of reproduction in our columns, 
Consideration for the feelings of others should guide every 
neighbor in any matter that may have a tendency to disturb 
or annoy. But we refer our readers to the language of the 
exchange : 

“Among the many advantages of a city life may be 
counted the perfect freedom of each household to make its 
own friends. It is not necessary to be intimate with one’s 
neighbors on either side; indeed, it is possible to live for 
years and not know the people in the next house by sight. 
But there are certain acts of thoughifulness which should 
govern us when we consider how thin are the partition-walls 
between houses. 


delight to a fond mamma or admiring friends, may be a 
source of great annoyance to the neighbors; a trouble which 
can be greatly diminished by placing the piano against the 
wall of the room that divides the drawing-room from the 
staircase, or if for any reason that is inconvenient, let it 
stand out from the wall, the back (if it is an upright) being 
easily ornamented. It is not considerate to play late, or to 
allow the children to practice before the usual breakfast- 
time. Children should be taught to consider the neighbors, 
and deny themselves drums and whistles. But in the matter 
of street music, above all, we should consider our neighbors, 
for we can do more in this way to annoy, or assist each 
other’s comfort. We should imagine there were very few 
people who really enjoy a grinding organ; but if they do, 
they surely can deny themselves when they consider how 


The piano, which is a source of pride and | such sounds rack delicate nerves, and make brain-work an 
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impossibility. Bands are somewhat different, for sometimes 
they are good and endurable; but where it is seen that one 
householder stops the band, it is very inconsiderate of a 
neighbor to encourage it. While to every citizen his house 
is his castle, he should consider the comfort of others, and 
not conduct himself as if half a mile away from all neigh- 
bors.” 


The Linen-Press.—To those who love housekeeping, 
or who feel an interest in it for duty’s sake, the charge of 


linen, and the great care it requires, is one of equal impor- | 


tance with the store-closet. 


It is a pity to trust to finding a 
linen-closet in any house. 


If you do find one in a house 
that has been occupied, it forms part of that delightful cate- 
gory of articles and fixtures which demand a “ premium.” 
Therefore, we should advise people when they furnish, to 


have a really good linen-closet made of cedar-wood or | 


polished pine, just as you would require a sideboard or a 
book-case. Do not have more than five shelves. It is a 
great mistake to have too high a linen-press; the upper 
shelves only get covered with dust. A portable linen-press 
and a portable store-closet are two very necessary comforts 
in a house, for they can be put into the regulation ‘‘ smoking- 
room,” and are much more convenient to the mistress of a 


house when placed there than in the basement; and it also | 
We always feel that | must have clean sheets each week, but a fortnight is a 
| reasonable time for all the others. 


| two pairs of sheets, of strong Barnsley linen. 
It works in many ways: the servants are neater | 


saves a great deal of labor to servants. 
it is more comfortable to have linen stores and extra glass 
and china on the dining-room floor, if we can possibly 
manage it. 
in their own appearance when they have to bring their trays 
to your own private room, and it does not at all interfere 
with the men of your family using it as a smoking-room 
too; and we also feel that in such a room we can more 


conveniently see the servants alone, if we have anything to | 
say to them, whereas in the basement others are coming in | 


and out. In fact, it is altogether a much more independent 
and private position for the mistress, and enables her to 
avoid being so impolitic as to let one servant hear her 
reproving or teaching another. 


An experienced woman once told us she never gave a 


lecture to a servant unless she felt very well dressed. Cer- | 


tainly, in these leveling days, one must cultivate stateliness 
as adam to the stream. Nothing does a lady more credit in 
housekeeping than her linen-press, and how any woman 


who has not a housekeeper can engage the present ordinary | 


style of housemaid to take charge of the linen, we cannot 
imagine,—that is, if she has any pride in her house and 
table-linen. There is a good deal of mind and refinement 
needed in the care and arrangement of a linen-press. 

Young and inexperienced housekeepers must remember 
that no-good housekeeping can be done without taking pains 
and trouble, nor without great industry. As to the first, 
purchasing of house and table linen, it is not a difficult thing 
to advise others about. It is so different from quantities of 
bread, meat, and groceries, which of course vary in every 


house; but, with the exception of a larger or smaller number | 


of beds, the same arrangement of linen is required in every 
gentleman’s house. 

To begin with old linen: for years we have adopted the 
plan of giving the members of the family their own separate 





| member of the family have twelve towels. 


| and four embossed. 
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and distinct set of sheets, bolster-cases, and pillow-cases, 
also* bedroom-towels, ard, in addition to the name of the 
master of the house, we put the name of the individual 
whose bed and room it is for. Of course, in the case of the 
servants’ things, we put their particular calling as a mark, 
and not their personal names, as they are, like Easter, mova- 
ble feasts. For every member of the fami!y have three pairs 
of sheets; for every servant have two pairs; and for wear, 
color, and comfort have linen. Cotton sheets never look 
well, and, like cretonne, they pick up every particle of dust; 
and as to their being better for health, we think as long as 
we wear Jong-cloth night-dresses we are sufficiently pro- 
tected in the matter of health. No linen is so pretty as the 
Irish; but for long wear, and for improving in washing, 
none can excel the Yorkshire. For each member of the 
family we would therefore recommend Barnsley linen sheet- 
ing, sufficient for three pairs for each bed. For each person 
have two bolster-cases and six pillow-cases, these eight arti- 
cles to be made, for beauty’s sake, of Irish liner. For each 
Let four be 
Turkish or bath-towels of linen, four of strong huckaback, 
In buying toweling by the yard, allow 
thirteen yards to a dozen towels, as the hems reduce a yard 
too much. For each visitor’s room we consider two pairs of 
sheets sufficient, and let thtm be of Irish linen. Visitors 


For each servant have 
Tf you prefer 
cotton, do not get that make that used to be called Bolton 


| sheeting, for one way of the threads is so much stronger 
| than the other that it wears badly. 


For cotton-sheeting 
nothing wears so well as twilled cotton. Give each servant 
three pillow-cases of strong linen. Never have strings to 
your pillow-cases; always buttons and button-holes very 
close together. For each servant have four huckaback 
towels. Cover all pillows and bolsters with long-cloth or 
linen, sewed on, and once a year have it picked off and 
washed. Cover palliasses, mattresses, and feather-beds with 


| glazed brown holland, made to fit and button, and once a 


year have them cleaned and re-calendered. 


Fashionable Small-Talk.—There are certain phrases 
current in good society which do duty again and again, and 
the knowledge of. which or the ignorance of the same 
proves a person to be initiated or uninitiated in what is 
aptly termed the small-talk of society. The highest educa- 
tion is naturally the key-note to all that is refined and 
polished in the art of conversing, and enables a person to 


| steer clear of all errors of speech or vulgarisms of expres- 


sion that those less well educated invariably perpetrate ; but 


| there is a point where Fashion steps in and sets her seal upon 


certain expressions, while she tabooes others; and yet if we 
attempt to analyze or define or examine the phrases and 
expressions or modes of speech upon which the fickle 
goddess so determinately places her foot, we find that there 
is method in her madness, and that the phrases thus objected 


| to are in reality inelegancies of diction and vulgarisms of 
| speech. 


In a recent publication, entitled “ Society Small- 
Talk,” a chapter is given on vulgarisms of speech, and we 
read ‘a string of phrases that are pronounced objectionable 














and in bad taste, to which might well be added such 
expressions as the following: “ We have had a great deal of 
sickness in our house,” or ‘* My mother has been sick a long | 
time.” The word sickness used with regard to ill-health is 
decidedly the wrong word in the wrong place, and Fashion 
is in the right to shake her head at it, and to substitute the 
words illness and ill for the words so misapplied. He or 
she “ is nicely well,” or he or she ‘is sadly,” or he or she 
«has the headache,” are all open to objection; and nicely 
and sadly are adverbs that should not be employed in refer- 
ence to health, neither should the definite article “the’’ be 
employed in describing that universal malady, a headache. 
In every expression of this character, the surest rule is to 
strictly adhere to those words which most definitely express 
the meaning intended to be conveyed, and not to take 
refuge in words which imply a meaning totally different 
from the one intended, or which go but a short way on the 
road to a full explanation. Exclamatory phrases to denote 
astonishment are a large family, and a very ill-bred one. 
‘Good gracious,” “ O Lor’,” “ Good Heavens,” “‘ Oh, my,”’ 
“« Well, I nevers’’ “ Did you ever,” “* Dear me,”’ and so on, 
are vulgarisms to ears polite. It may he objected that these 
expressions are net made use of by persons who aspire to 
take rank among the upper classes of society; but in point 
of fact many who lay claim to this distinction constantly 
indulge in each and every vulgarism here mentioned, and 
many others equally provocative of criticism. 

There are several descriptions of small-talk current in 
society. One delights in the gossipy, another in the matter- 
of-fact, a third in the humorous, a fourth in the imaginative, 
and so on; but conversation that takes place between persons 
who have but just been introduced, and who have not yet 
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discovered whether any common bond of union exists between 
them or not, is naturally confined to t:ivialities. The great 
difficulty with many is the choice of a subject wherewith to 
set the ball rolling; and those who have not a ready flow of 
small-talk at command should bear in mind that self is a 
pleasant topic to most men and women, and that to express 
an interest in all that concerns another, whether it be pur- 
suits, engagements, occupations, or opinions, is a safe and 


| pleasant conversational-ground to tread. But the line should 


always be drawn between kindly interest and idle curiosity ; 
the one is expressive of sympathy and regard, the other is 
indicative of ill-breeding. There are many subjects which 
cannot be made channels of agreeable small-talk, and which, 
when mooted, do not fail to bore those upon whom they are 
inflicted; and heading the category are domestic grievances, 
and the shortcomings of servants in general. 

The art of making agreeable small-talk in a great measure 
consists in choosing a subject likely to prove congenial. The 
surest way to arrive at this is to consider the social position, 
occupation, and proclivities of the person with whom one 
intends opening a conversation. When small-talk has been 
once fairly launched or started, a novice in the art of carry- 
ing ona conversation should beware of shunting it into a 
siding, or driving it into a corner from whence it is impos- 
sible to extricate it. This catastrophe is often occasioned 
by an abrupt remark, or by an uncomplimentary silence 
when a word of assent was required to give a monologue 
the complexion of a dialogue, whereas a “ Really,” or an 
“ Indeed,”’ uttered in various keys at various points, gives 
that fillip without which a one-sided conversation must 
inevitably fall flat or expire from sheer inanition. 
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Christmas and Small Boys (A Realistic Sketch).— 
Christmas time! Christmas in the old homestead! Of all 
holidays, this is the one for enjoyment. It is a day of 
rejoicing in the household, a day of prayer, and a day of 
rest. Everybody, from the head of the house down to the 
maid, is determined to have a good time, It is a day of 
family reunions. The old man sits in his easy-chair enjoy- 
ing the scene—and calculating the size of the next week’s 
grocery-bill. The married daughter from New York is 
there with her husband, the broker, who is giving the 
father-in-law a “ point in stocks.”” The youngest daughter, 
who has just returned from boarding-school, deposits her 
“gum” under the parlor mantel, and says she thinks the 
decorations are quite az fait. The intellectual young man 
with the eye-glasses is the nephew from Boston. The son 
who holds a clerkship in one of the “ depairtments”’ arrives 
from Washington, and is immediately overwhelmed by his 
admiring family with questions concerning “things up tew 
the White House.” 

But the most important adjunct to a Christmas festival is 
the small boy,—the father’s pride and the mother’s joy. He 


gets ahead of every one else by several laps. He is here 
and there and everywhere. He is restless and feverish. 
He can’t remain in the same room or sit in the same chair 
for any length of time. He rushes into the parlor with a 
whoop and a yell, treads on the dog’s tail, climbs onto his 
uncle’s lap, overwhelms him with caresses, leaves a pink 
streak of “Christmas candy” on his shirt-front, and then, 
having accomplished his work of destruction, makes a 
bee-line for the sitting-room, where he amuses himself by 
squeezing a funeral march out of the accordeon. Then he 
wanders away in the direction of the kitchen, where the 
cook is holding a session with closed doors. He has no 
patience with her. She is too slow for him. So he returns 
to the parlor and rehearses the programme. 

At church he is restless and fidgety. His “ governor” 
smiles serenely at the minister for a time, and drops off into 
a gentle doze. His big sister nudges her “ ma,” and asks 
her whether she ever saw anything so outrageous as that 
dolman of Mrs. Robinson’s. But the small boy cares for 
none of these things. He is utterly oblivious of the presence 
of his cronies in the gallery. He even forgets to make 
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faces at the young man with the eye-glasses, and call him 


I 


“ Goggles ;” and the minister’s words make no more impres- | 


sion on him than a temperance lecture on a Congressman. 
His thoughts are far away from the sermon. * Will the old 
Why can’t he let up and tell the 
rest some other time,’’ he says to himself. ‘Gosh darn it 
all!” 


At last the sermon is over; the interminable homeward 


fellow never get done? 


And what a dinner itis! How the table groans beneath the 
weight of the good things heaped upon it! 
pie smokes and the cider sparkles! How the big turkey— 
the crowning glory of the feast—looms up from the middle 
It’s just “ hunky.’’ 
He 
realizes that life zs worth living for, and feels as happy as a 


tramp with a new vest. 


of the table, crisp, brown, and juicy. 
The small boy’s mouth fairly waters at the sight. 


gleeful anticipation of the good things it will hold! 
he plies his knife when his plate is filled! 


How 


into the turkey and stows away the cranberries! How he gets 


| a long coil of hose. 
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They enter the house together, an‘ 
then another series of howls louder than the first are heard, 
accompanied by a peculiar puffing sound like the noise of 
an engine in full blast. The neighbors think it’s a fire, and 


| windows are opened and night-caps thrust out, but no engine 


is in sight. 


Then a zealous neighbor hastily dresses himself, 
and pounds on the door of the smal] boy’s house, shouting 


|; meanwhile that “the b’iler’s a bustin’.”” 
journey is ended, and the Christmas dinner is announced. | 


But he is wrong. It is only the doctor interviewing 


| Tommy with a stomach-pump; and when the gray light of 


How the mince- | 


dawn steals over the wearied earth, it shines upon the 


| sickest looking specimen of a floored turkey-eater of a boy 


How he fondles his stomach in | 


How he pitches | 


outside the mince-pie and packs the plum-pudding under | 


his vest! An hour passes. 


their chairs and begin to talk. And still he eats. 


The company lean back in | 


The cook | 


grows hungry, but the knife and fork keep on rattling with | 


unabated vigor. The clock strikes three; the conversation 


And still he eats. 


lags. 


At length the Christmas dinner is over, and the company | 


separate with light hearts and heavy stomachs. The ladies 
retire to the sitting-room to discuss the latest fashion in 
overskirts. 
quiet cigar and the gripes. 
himself out of his chair, and contemplates his neatly-rounded 
vest with infinite satisfaction. 
doesn’t mean to stop eating. He has just begun operations. 
He hauls his box of candies from under the sofa and sails 
in. 
garden. [le enters the parlor, fires gum-drops at the Christ- 
mas-tree, flattens his nose against the window, and sticks 
out his tongue ata passing church-elder in the exuberance 
of his joy. 


in his Sunday-school book, and rushes out into the yard and 
stones the cat. 


The afternoon wears on and evening comes; but he has 
no appetite for supper. There is a vague uneasiness—an 
undefinable something—in the depths of his turkey sepulchre 
that forbids the At length, the shades of night 
descend upon the earth, and the household retires to rest. 
The day is over with its many joys, and night comes with 
its soothing murmur to lull the earth to sleep. 

Christmas night! 


banns, 


How calm is the night! 
a sound on the earth, nor in the air, nor in the waters under 
the earth. All is silence—deep, dark, impenetrable silence. 

Suddenly a mournful howl, like the wail of a lost spirit or 
the despairing cry of a jilted cat, rings out on the night air. 
Then the pattering of many feet and the slamming of doors 
are heard, and at length a dark figure, clutching a pair of 
trousers by the waistband, darts out of the front door of the 
small boy’s domicile, over across the street to the little red 
office, and pulls the bell. Soon it returns in company with 
another figure, holding under one arm something attached to 


The gentlemen adjourn to the parlor to enjoy a | 
The small boy contrives to lift | 


Then he sighs softly; but he | 


the angels ever wept over. 


He Wanted a Second-Handed “ Doorkey.”—A 
Tenth-street grocer was standing behind the counter in his 
store the other day, busily engaged in sanding the sugar, 
when in came-a stranger with a huge basket on his arm. 

“Well, my friend, what can I do for you?” asked the 
grocer, coming forward. 

“TI vant a doorkey,” said the stranger, casting his eye 
over the display of poultry; ‘a Grismas doorkey.’”’ 

“A doorkey! <A turkey, you mean ?” 

“Yah, dot vas it,” said the Dutchman, smiling blandly ; 
**a doorkey. Done I say dot? How you sold ’em?” 

“Two dollars apiece.’’ 

“Two dollar abiece! Gott im Himmel! Do you dink | 
vas a Roachchild? Two dollar for a skeeny leetle doorkey! 
You saw some grass in mein eye, hey ?” 

« That’s the price.” 

“Sthop a meenit, mein friendt! Dere vas nodding 
schmall about dis rooster; aber my vife he say to me dis 
morning, ‘ Yawcob,’ he say, ‘of you bay more als a dollar 


| for dot doorkey, look oud for sgwalls,’ and he mean it, py 


| grachus! 
He roams over the house like a cow in a vegetable- 


Then he looks at the pictures of the good boy | 


| him, dot vas my vife, un’ done you forgot it 


There is not | 


| bell, rang out on the clear morning air. 


Now, done you god a lame vone ?”’ he inquired. 

“No.” 

** Conseeder! conseeder! Vone dot fell mit himself down 
und broke his neck ?”’ he suggested. ‘* Done you god vone 
dot died mit de rhumadicks, or de apischnootic, or de schmall- 
box? Vas none of dose doorkeys sthruck by lidening? Py 
shiminy, done you god a second-handed vone ?” 

** No, sir! No, sir!” 

“ Vell, wrab kim up! aber recommember, mein friendt, 
of you saw a baldt-headed Dutchmans, mit a wart py his 
nose, schootin’ droo de back yard mit a beer-glass behindt 
” And he 
paid for the turkey and left. 


Christmas, 1880.—It was the day before Christmas. It 
was cold—piercingly cold. The snow was on the ground 
and in the air and over all the landscape. The wind blew a 
steady gale that chilled the wayfarer to the bone. The ice 
lay thick on land and stream, and the frost that had gathered 
on the window-panes showed no sign of melting. It was 
early morning, and the city was just awakening from its 
slumber. The streets were almost deserted. Here and 
there a thrifty laborer or an early newsboy could be seen 
wending his way along the frozen sidewalk, and occasionally 
the roll of the baker’s cart, or the tinkling of the milkman’; 


People were not 
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yet astir; but in one house, marble-fronted and spacious, 
looming high above all the rest, there was life and bustle, and 
cheerful hearth-fires cast a ruddy glow over soft carpets and 
costly mirrors and rare works of art. 
ness there! Not much. 


Surely, all was happi- 
Back in the dining-room the early 
breakfast stood untasted on the table. The housewife sat in 
a rocking-chair, an expression of unutterable scorn on her 
The husband raced about the room, upsetting the 
furniture, tearing his hair, and acting for all the world like a 
candidate for a lunatic asylum. The youthful son and heir 
lay flat on the floor, playing a wild tattoo with his heels, and 
yelling like a double-barreled Comanche. Poor little Johnny ! 
He wanted a Christmas-tree. But no Christmas-tree will 
The old 


face. 


grace the Smitherton mansion this year. 
staked his pile on Hancock. 


man 


Rules for New-Year Callers.—1. Hire a hall. 
can’t afford that, hire a hack. 

2. Order some cards representing a chubby youngster 
kicking a bald-headed man with a lawn-mower off the end 
of aglobe. This design was invented by Adam; but yon 
needn’t care Adam for that. 

3. Borrow a plug hat and a white tie, and trot out your 
lavender trousers. If you haven’t any lavender trousers, 
you needn’t mind putting them on. 

4. Select a friend to accompany you. In making the 
selection, care should be taken to choose him for his staying 
qualities. A sort of portable lamp-post will best serve your 


If you 


purpose. 

5. Start out early, and call on your best girl first. Don’t, 
for Heaven’s sake, and your own, leave it until the last. 
Chocolate and pound-cake. 

6. In making the next call, bounce into the parlor, throw 
your ulster over a chair, put your hat on the mantel, take 
the girl by the hand, shake well before using, and then say 
“* Happy New Year’ three times. The expression is original 
and highly poetic, and is sure to be appreciated. Black coffee. 

7. If the girl at the next house has red hair and freckles, 
leave your friend entertain her, and devote your energies to 
the refreshments and the old lady, especially the former. 
Hard cider and ginger-snaps. 

8. When you call on the fourth girl, take the dog on your 
lap, and make it bark to attract attention to your. trousers. 
When she asks you to “take something,” protest vehem- 
ently, tell her you belong to the Y.M.C.A., that you made 
asolemn vow that day to stop short at cider, and then yield 
gracefully, quoting the lines about “lovely woman,” etc., 
and take a darn good swig. Rhine wine. 

g. If the next girl lives in a brown-stone house, clean your 
shoes on the scraper. Should the steps be of marble, fresco 
them with snow and street-mud, so that she may remember 
you in her prayers when she scrubs them next day—the 
steps, not the prayers. ‘Talk about the weather. Sherry. 

10. Don’t be too fresh with No. 6. She as a neat waist, 
but you had better hug the piano-stool. It would be safer. 
Talk some more about the weather. Hot whisky-punch. 

11. No, young man! there’s nothing the matter with the 
bricks. The pavement is steady enough. Now the wisdom 
of our fourth rule comes in. Lean on your friend and get 
into the carriage. House No. 7. Don’t sit down on the 





floor. The chair’s on the other side of you. You must be 
seeing double. Talk about nothing at all. Your voice is 
apt to be unsteady, and your words will slide into another 
in a frightful way. Blue-grass whisky. 

12. If her imp of a brother laughs at you as you walk 
down the steps, and advises you to “take that brick out of 
your hat,”’ straighten up like a man, and try to look dignified. 
It’s well to try, anyhow. Don’t attempt to kiss the next 
girl’s mother; kissing goes by favor, and she favors the old 
man. Beware of the centre-table. Walk round it three 
times; then steer for the sofa. Triple extract of Bourbon. 

x * x % * 
13. Perhaps a station-house bench isn’t a bed of roses, 


but you must make the best of it. Don’t use your plug hat 


for a pillow—it might ruffle it; but, wrapping about you 
the drapery of your (wooden) couch, lie down to pleasant 
When morning comes, pay your fine like a little 
man, make a bee-line for the nearest saloon, and bury your 
noise and your grief in an 1881 cocktail. 


dreams. 


Ancient Order of the Sons and Daughters of Moses. 
—Brudder Balaam’s New-Year’s sermon. 

The members of the Ancient Order of the Sons and 
Daughters of Moses met in solemn conclave this week to 
celebrate the first anniversary of its founding. The A.O.S. 
D.M. was organized a year ago by a number of ladies and 
gentlemen representing the créme de la crime (chocolate) 
of Koshtown society. The necessity for such an organiza- 
tion had been acknowledged on all sides, and accordingly, 
when Balaam Johnson, Esy., H.C., issued an address to his 
friends, calling upon them to meet at the Nebuchadnezzar 
Church of the Colored Prophets, there was a hearty response, 
more than three hundred * cull’d folks” assembling in the 
chapel. After much weighty discussion, the A.O.S.D.M. 
was then and there organized, with three hundred members, 
Brudder Balaam being unanimously chosen Grand Keeper 
of the Sacred Hod. This was a delicate compliment to his 
well-known professional skill, Brudder Balaam being (though 
he always declared that he was “in de real-’state bizness, 
sah!’’), in the language of the worldly, a plain, unmitigated, 
two-by-nine hod-carrier. But genius sometimes walks in rags, 
and though Brudder Balaam toiled in rain and shine for a 
dollar a day, he gave his nights to thought and the composi- 
tion of certain sacred discourses for the edification of the 
A.O.S.D.M., which are now given to the world. 

Where Brudder Balaam—he was known far and near by 
that titlke—came from was a mystery, and remains a mystery 
to this Cy. Whether he hailed from the land of roast mis- 
sionary or from the moon, or whether he was a Harvard 
graduate in disguise, no one could tell. 
gifted, and beautiful 
thing about him. 


He was young, 
as a what-is-it; but no one knew any- 
He came to Koshtown many years ago, 
with a smile on his face and a banjo on his back, rented a 
little cabin at the top of the hill, and has remained there 
ever since. As he could dance a breakdown, rattle “de 
bones,” sing a hymn, play “de banjy,” “ raise” a hencoop, 
and clean out a “ watermillion”’-patch better than any other 
nigger in the county, he at once took the lead in society; 
but after he turned preacher he forswore such amusements 
(though his enemies denied it), gave his flowered vest to a 
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tramp, and appeared in public in an awe-inspiring ‘ pickum- 
dilly” and a second-handed “ swaller-tail.” 

What was done at the anniversary of the A.O.S.D.M. will 
never be known to the world; but after certain mysterious 
forms and ceremonies, Brudder Balaam arose from his seat, 
ascended the platform, and announced, amid a perfect storm 
of applause, that he would preach his “ fust New-Yeah’s 
sarmon.” 
of the Sacred Hod cleared his throat, arranged his “ pickum- 
dilly,” and delivered himself as follows : 

“De wind am a screechin’ an’ howlin’ frew de tree-tops. 
De snow-bird am a hoppin’ o’er de ground. De water-pipes 


am freezin’, an’ de plumber am dancin’ a wild mazerker. | 


My bruddern, de end ob de yeah am heah. 
us mighty little warnin’. 
lo an’ behol’! it am heah. De seasuns hab cum an’ gone, 
like de cullah on a two-dollah coat. De lamb an’ de spring 
chicken am no mo’. Watermillions am a dream ob de parst. 
De organ-grindah hez gone wid de swallers whar de cotton- 
tree blows. De tramp am deported from de landscape. 
De neck-tie man hez packed up his yaller lady-killahs, sole 
his julery case, an’ done gone into de ches’nut-roastin’ biz- 
ness. De red-nosed fishahmin who cou’dn’t cotch a blin’ 
mack’rel am widout a occipashun. De boy dat fooled wid 
a Fourferjuly canyon am about patched up. De fan an’ de 
sun-umbrelly am no mo’ use dan a club in fly-time. Straw 
hats hab been called in.. De muskeeter hez stowed away 
his banjy till de summer cums. De blue-nosed fly am a 
hidin’ away in de cracks, winkin’ at de fiah, an’ de ball- 
headed man am snoozin’ unpertected in de arm-cheer. 
seasun ob camp-meetin’s am ober; no mo’ hidin’ unner de 
benches; no mo’ wax in de preecher’s cheer—yo’ heah me, 
yo’ boys up dar in de gall’ry? De craps am all in,—we 
hab shucked de coahn an’ groun’ de buckwheat. We hab 
slewed de hog an’ salted down de poke. De old ulstah hez 
been shook up fur anudder yeah. De holey glubs an’ de 
antiquoted hat am on de top agin. Yes,sah! De hollerin’ 
days am ober. We done gobbled up de Tanksgibbin’ tu’key 
at’ dewoured de Krissmus pie. We done had de plum- 
puddin’ an’ de belly-ache. 
de gripes. 

An’ now, my bruddern, ’pears to me et’s mighty nigh 


De Lawd gib 


time to riz up an’ look aroun’. Kase why? Kase de end ob | 


de yeah am heah. Unly a few mo’ days, an’ de Lawd ’Il be 
puttin’ dat little figuh 1—1881—top o’ yoh grocumry-bill. 
Am yo gwine to pay it? Am yo’ gwine to liquefy dat bill, 
or am yo’ gwine to sneak out de back doah by tellin’ de ole 
man to wait till nex’ Krismuss? Did yo’ pay yoh bills dis 
yeah? Hab yo’ shelled out fo’ yoh coahn an’ ’taters an’ 
*lasses an’ hominy an? oats? Hab yo’ cum down wid de 
shinplasters fo’ yoh bandanners an’ plug-hats an’ swaller- 
tail coats? Chalkitdown Jones,—yo’ dar in de cornah wid 
yoh arm ’roun’ yoh gal,—did yo’ pay fur dat yaller tie? 
Dat am de queschun! ’Foh de Lawd, I doan b’liebe yo’ 
did. Down on yoh knees, bruddern! Down on yoh knees, 
sisterin! an’ pray to de Lawd dat ebbery man dat hobbled 
frew de yeah on trust ’Il cum to de front an’ pay up,—or git 
de gran’ bounce when he arsks fo’ mo’ credit! Hallelu! 

‘* Now dat de fust ob de yeah am nigh, an’ de snow an’ de 
lan’lawd am a cumin’, it am a good time,—a werry good 


When quiet had been restored, the Grand Keeper | 


Gabriel blowed de hornpipe, an’ | 


De | 


We hab enj’yed de cidah an’ | 


| time,—my bruddern, to sit by de fiah an’ toast yoh toes an’ 
| fink. Wat hab yo’ did dis yeah? Ho’miny lies did yo’ 
tell? Ho’miny times did yo’ go to chu’ch? Ho’miny times 
did yo’ play de banjy Sund’ys? . Ho’miny watermillions did 
yo’ carry off o’ ’Square Jones’s patch? Ho’miny chickens 
did yo’ steal? An’ ho’miny o’ dem did yo’ gib de preecher? 
Mighty few, bruddern, mighty few, I kin tell yo’ dat! 
| Stealin’ chickens am worse ’n swarin’, an’ it ain’t a gwine 
to boost yo’ frew de gates ob heaben,—onless yo’ gibs de 
| spiles to yoh preecher! 

** Mos’ ob yo’, I’ll be boun’, did ebberyfing dat wuz bad. 
Et’s no use d’n’yin’ it, fur I know ’t myseff. De debbil 
offen had yo’ by de coat-tails, pullin’ yo’ down to hell. Sum 
0’ yo’ war nigh harf way down, an’ I helped to hist yo’ up, 
an’ got my fingahs scoached moh’n once. 

“ Now, my bruddern, less turn ober a new leaf, —de 
Bible-leaf. De new yeah am cumin’, an’ de little angel dat 
| takes de.senses am waitin’ to see how menny good niggers 

dere air. Stop lyin’ an’ swarin’. Doan play de banjy on 
de Sabbat’. *Tend chu’ch reg’ler. Stop kissin’ de gals. 
Keep out de watermillion-patch. Let de chickens ’lone. 
Pay off yoh debts. Doan run up bills. Ef yo’ want to 
dance, allus pay de piper. Doan put dart in de whitewash. 
Shake de carpets clean, an’ doan wash down de dust wid too 
much kill-me-quick. Swar off, bruddern, swar off! Yo’ 
young darkeys, doan yo’ go out callin’ New Yeah’s. Stay at 
hum an’ read de Bible. De gals can do widout yo’, an’ 
| yoh heads woan feel like bushel-barskets nex’ mo’nin’! 
An’ yo’ dar in de back seat, wid de frilled shart an’ de wart 
on yoh nose, ef yo’ doan cum down wid dat pew-rent fo’ 
nex’ Sund’y, I’ll ’spose yo’ fo’ de hull meetin’! Yo’ heah 
me? Amen! We will now parse de hat.” 


Seasonable Reflections.—Nothing is so exasperating 
| to a man with a cold in his head as the sight of his wife 
bending over a fragrant hyacinth. 

If you want to come out at the big end of the horn this 
year, you must start in with something more than a lop- 
sided diary and a three-cent pencil. _ 

We’ve had our Thanksgiving turkey, and it didn’t agree 


| with us. But we mean to try it over again this week if it 
takes our last cent for blue pills and stomach-bitters. 

Its a very good thing at this time of the year to swear off; 
but the man who indulges in seven cocktails and a “‘ cobbler’ 
to celebrate the event and give him strength to carry out his 
resolution is a trifle too enthusiastic to hold out long. 

If you are weighed down with an overpowering sense of 
fullness and too much dinner, you had better give the 
seductive pie a wide berth. It requires great tact, profound 
judgment, and a copper-lined stomach to keep a mince-pie 
from rearing up on its hind legs and starting out on the 
war-path against seven-eighths of a pound of turkey, plenty 
of “ stuffin’,” five sweet potatoes, seven pickles, three feet of 
celery, a quart of cranberries, and a liberal allowance of cider. 

In the short space of two months, just twelve hundred and 
sixty-three and a half (1263.5) Bernhardt jokes have been 
fired upon a suffering public, and yet not one of them con 
tained even the remotest allusion to the fact that Sarah is 
about the size and shape of a telegraph pole. It is strange 

that this important point should have been overlooked. 





